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PREFACE 


When the suggestion was first put to me that I should plan a new single¬ 
volume history of Australia my mind, as the poet says, was clouded with 
doubt. I remembered how often, and with what insistence, my colleagues 
had said that as yet the material did not exist for a new interpretation 
which would stimulate inquiry and quicken interest in the growth of 
Australian society. Any doubt I may have left about the desirability of 
making the attempt has been dispelled. Whether this venture has 
succeeded is another matter and is for others to judge, but I have become 
convinced of the need for a broad yet comparatively detailed survey. On 
the one side are the admirable interpretative essays of Hancock, Grattan 
and Crawford, on the other the detailed monographs. The gap is striking; 
there is no bridge between. Neither Grattan’s Australia nor, to a lesser 
extent, the Cambridge Australian volume was built to this end. In any 
case it is twenty years since the publication of the Cambridge volume. If 
each generation needs to re-assess the historical process of which it is a 
part, the time is opportune. 

By definition general history is synoptic. Whatever seems significant, 
whether it be the system of education, the calibre of political leadership, 
the character of industrial relations, the conventions of manners, or the 
forms of entertainment, must emerge in the pattern. What is more, the 
organic relationships of these components should, if possible, be dis¬ 
covered and demonstrated. This is no easy task. The writing of general 
history is difficult, more so than any other, but it is also exciting and 
rewarding. Such at least has been the testimony of almost every con¬ 
tributor. Those who venture must do so in the belief that history should 
not be written exclusively for historians. We have not regarded the 
interests and techniques of the specialist as the dominant consideration, 
though exact scholarship as a foundation for interpretation Has certainly 
not been disdained. If the student has not been ignored, neither has the 
layman interested in acquiring an intelligent understanding of the 
development of his own society. 


The broad aim has been to write a political and social history of the 
Australian society which would show the many-sided nature of its develop¬ 
ment at any given time. With some intrepidity, each writer has attempted 
o reveal the essential spirit of the society at different stages of its growth, 
o show what were its dominant characteristics and what gathering forces 
nsmuted the existing society into another, different in outlJL and 
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constitution. If, in this limited sense, there has been an agreed pattern, 
no attempt has been made to achieve artificial uniformity by imposing 
any specific line of interpretation. Yet the book is intended as a single 
history rather than as a collection of separate unco ordinated chapters. 
Considerable efforts have been made to overcome the inevitable problems 
raised by multiple authorship. One instance of the method of working 
will suffice. Repetition of factual information has been largely avoided, 
but no objection has been raised to repetition if the material added to the 
argument in more than one context or was viewed from different vantage 
ground. 

Certain features have been given a quite deliberate emphasis, while 
others have been played down, more often than not because of limitations 
of space. Thus, wherever possible, social material has been included, 
whereas the details of exploration, which are readily available, have been 
briefly dismissed. Again, because of the lack of authoritative secondary 
work across the later period, the balance has been weighted towards 
developments since 1890. Efforts were also made to use some at least of 
the findings of unpublished University research. Many theses were dusted 
down and rescued from comparative neglect. Sometimes the effort proved 
rewarding; sometimes it did not. Nevertheless work of genuine quality 
providing new information or the material for a more balanced interpre¬ 
tation was discovered and freely used. Unpublished work has, of course, 
been given acknowledgment. 

The bibliography provided a special problem. To be worth including 
it had to make its own contribution, and yet if only for reasons of cost, 
it could not be exhaustive over the whole period. A general bibliography 
supplies a wide selective coverage of published works since 1928, which 
is broadly the closing date of the bibliographical material in the Cam¬ 
bridge Australian volume; and chapter bibliographies provide some 
indication of the more important material available in each period, 
including works published both before and after 1928. 

Rather more than the normal run of misadventures has delayed 
publication. Indeed, at one stage it seemed that it might appear rather 
nearer to the centenary than the jubilee of the Commonwealth. A matter 
of particular as well as personal regret has been the inability of Professor 
Crawford, through circumstances beyond his control, to complete the 
final survey chapter which had been planned. The regret remains, though 
Professor Partridge, by widening the range of his general comment, has 
provided a rounded conclusion in what has now become the last chapter. 

It would be impossible to give graceful acknowledgment to all who 
have so generously assisted my fellow contributors and myself. The help 
provided by the teaching staffs of the history departments and by the 
librarians in the several Australian universities has been a matter of 
genuine appreciation. Not less valuable has been the work of H. F. Cruise 
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in the preparation of statistical data, that of Miss S. Mourot of the 
Mitchell Library, and that of N. J. Higgs, who may well become the 
Ferguson of pictorial Australiana. Both Miss Mourot and Mr Higgs went 
to inordinate trouble in suggesting illustrative material. Most helpful 
assistance has also been given by R. H. Greenwood and A. D. Tweedie of 
the University of Queensland geography department in dealing with the 
difficult problem of the provision of maps. The publishers, Messrs Angus 
and Robertson Ltd, and Dr Colin Roderick in particular, have been 
helpful in suggestion and have done everything possible to ensure high 
standards of craftsmanship in publication. 

Acknowledgment must also be made to the trustees of the Victorian 
Public Library and the Mitchell Library and Dixson Collection, the 
Library Board of Queensland, the Western Australian archives section, 
the University of Queensland, the Sydney Bulletin, the Department of 
the Interior and the National Library, for permission to reproduce 
material in their possession. 

I should also like to record the assistance given by the arts sub¬ 
committee of the 1951 jubilee celebrations committee of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia in sponsoring this work, and to express thanks of a 
more personal kind to the chairman, Professor A. G. Mitchell, who, over 
many years of close friendship, has proved so stimulating a companion. 

As editor I have met with full co-operation from every contributor. 

There is one other acknowledgment that I cannot omit. Working in 
Brisbane with authors scattered across the continent, not to mention 
some on leave abroad, the burden of organization, correspondence, cross¬ 
checking, and so on, has been heavy. It has only been possible because of 
the unstinting assistance of the secretarial and research staff of the 
Queensland history department, notably Miss Burke, Miss Birrell and 
Miss Curtis. Miss Curtis especially, as senior research assistant, has made 
a number of suggestions whidi have notably improved the organization 
of the book. 

We hope our labour has not been altogether in vain, even if the 
wounds of the critics have yet to be felt. 


Gordon Greenwood 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FOUNDATION YEARS 
1788-1821 


I 


It has long been customary for Australians to have strong opinions about 
the early history of their country. The fact that New South Wales was 
founded in 1788 as a jail for British convicts evokes in some a sense of 
shame and a desire to hide an unsightly birth-stain. For others it serves 
as a reminder that the majority of the first settlers were the victims of 
injustice and persecution, and that the stain was on the mother and not 
on the child. Others regard it as an irrelevant episode in the nation’s 
development and argue that the features of her penal beginnings were 
completely erased. All will now agree, however, that good times followed 
the evil; that a nation came into being while its people were busily engaged 
in breeding sheep, growing wheat, digging for gold, learning to be good 
trade unionists, training cricketers, and fighting in the battles of the old 
world. 

The history of the first thirty years of British settlement in Australia 
certainly does not indicate the working out of any systematic plan for 
fostering new ventures in trade, colonization, or empire building. The 
most striking feature of colonial society during the foundation years was 
its penal character. The administration necessary to control the convicts 
transported from the British Isles influenced almost every aspect of 
progress. The historian is therefore concerned more with the history of 
the Colonies as jails than as further examples of the enterprise of “a 
nation of shopkeepers”. The development of Australia in these years did 
not depend on the expansion of mining or manufacturing. Nor was it 
connected with the development of a pastoral industry. The main problem 
was to keep the convicts, soldiers and officials alive. 1 

The apparent neglect of the home government in failing to send regular 
supplies of food,2 the recurring droughts, the loss of seed during shipment, 
the periodical flooding of the Hawkesbury River in New South Wales a 
few miles to the north-west of the main settlement, and the extremely 
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varied nature of the soil made it difficult for an adequate supply of food to 
be obtained. 

The real economic progress of Australia began with the expansion of 
the pastoral industry and the export of significant quantities of wool in 
the early 1820s. Until those years the penal settlements of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land produced only food for their own requirements, 
and although their growth made possible the later development of the 
woollen industry, their harbours were little more than convenient ports 
from which whalers and sealers were able to export oil, skins and whale¬ 
bone to Europe. Indeed, the prosperity of Sydney and Hobart was due in 
some measure to the expansion of the southern fisheries. From about 1803 
they were frequently visited by American vessels seeking supplies and 
landing their cargoes for re-shipment. 3 Bay whaling became extremely 
popular, and after 1813 English traders were able to extend their activities 
when the commercial monopoly of the British East India Company was 
severely restricted. 

By that time new forces were gathering which foreshadowed a new 
society. But penal society was essentially a static society; convictism was 
all-important. Developments such as whaling and coastal exploration 
were not closely connected with penal administration, and the signs of 
coming changes were evident only in the short space of a few years between 
the final defeat of Napoleon in 1815 and the departure of Governor 
Macquarie, “the last of the tyrants”, in 1821. Only during those years was 
there a significant increase in the immigration of both bond and free, and 
a significant increase in the area of land taken up for sheep breeding. The 
wool-growing experiments of John Macarthur and the Reverend Samuel 
Marsden had not then led to a large annual wool cheque. Society was 
growing in size during the foundation years, but changing little in 
character. The rise of a class with powerful financial interests in wool, and 
the reliance of the greater number of English manufacturers on the 
Australian product, came only with a marked change in land usage and 
tenure in the Australian Colonies. The influential landholders of the 
convict era were essentially a class of freeholders living in the settled 
areas and depending on cereal production and trade for their incomes. 
The squatters of later years were first and foremost leaseholders in the 
inland and unsettled districts dependent on wool growing. With this 
change in the emphasis of primary production the convict system under¬ 
went an adaptation to meet the needs of the new class of employers, the 
marriage of punishment and reformation with private enterprise proving 
immensely profitable to the latter. 

From an economic point of view the Colonies were largely maintained 
by the annual expenditure of the English government on administration 

• For an account of early whaling and sealing, see Greenwood, G., Early American-Australian 
Relations to 1830 (Melbourne, 1944)- 
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-civil, military and penal. Up to the year 1811 more than £2,500,000 had 
been spent in this way, and in the ensuing decade the annual subsidy 
increased proportionately with the rapid increase in the number of 
convicts. 4 Apart from the supplies furnished by the home government 
and paid for by that grant, the only other commodity to be imported in 
significant quantities was spirits, for which there was always a constant 
demand. Indeed, the political and social consequences of the great con¬ 
sumption of spirits were among the most important problems which all 
the governors of the Australian penal Colonies had to face. 



Domestic needs rather than the implications of Imperial policies were the 
factors most evident in the determination of the English government to 
send a number of ships and convicts to the antipodes in 1787- Nevertheless, 
ever since the foundation of Australia there has been continued disagree¬ 
ment as to the extent to which considerations of Empire influenced the 
judgment of the English cabinet in its decision to establish colonies in 
the Pacific. Among such of the early officials and colonists as were 
articulate there was occasionally to be found a sense of the importance 
of the mission, and in perhaps none more strongly than in the first 
governor. But if it was present to any extent, it was to be found largely 
amongst the second and subsequent generations of pioneers. The haul- 
pressed ministers in Pitt’s second administration were little concerned 
with the importance of the undertaking. They were interested only in 
finding a solution for pressing political and penal problems in the home 
country. The number of convicts transported to Australia in the early 
years was not sufficiently large to overcome the great need in the United 
Kingdom for additional places of confinement, since numbers did not 
increase appreciably until the 1820s. But transportation to Australia 
was nevertheless a solution, as it was a reply to criticism of the 
government. 

The discussions in the United Kingdom on the state of the jails had 
been particularly vigorous in the years between the commencement of 
the war of American independence in December 1773 and the announce¬ 
ment in the King’s speech at the opening of Parliament in 1787 that the 
government had a plan for a settlement at Botany Bay on the coast of 
New South Wales. 5 There were the denunciations of prison adminis¬ 
tration by John Howard and other humanitarians. The East and West 
Indies, South Africa, the Falklands and British North America were all 
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mentioned in pamphlets and in Parliament as possible destinations for 
the convicts previously shipped to the American Colonies. Eventually 
the plans for various t\pes of settlement on the eastern coast of New 
Holland proposed by Sir Joseph Banks, James Matra and Sir George 
Young after 1779 were all given attention by the ministers of the Crown 
Above all. there was the obvious inadequacy of the hulks to hold all those 
who had been sentenced to transportation. To meet the problem an 
ad hoc solution had been found in the years after 1776 by the imprisonment 
of convicts who had been sentenced to transportation on hulks moored 
on the Thames and at Plymouth. This was regarded simply as an interim 
measure, and the Act of 1776 was accordingly renewed. By 1783 it was 
clear that the hulks had rapidly become “reservoirs and hotbeds of 
criminals”. The proposals of the penal reformers for properly constructed 
and well-organized penitentiaries received only a limited support and 
finally in 1784 Parliament agreed to a new Transportation Act under 
which the Australian Colonies were founded. An order in council of 
December 1786 named Botany Bay as the site of the future settlement. 

During half the history of Australia’s occupation by Europeans, that 
is, between January 1788 and December 1868, approximately 155,000 
convicts were transported to Australia from the British Isles. The number 
who were sent to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land between 1787 
and 1821 amounted to 33,508, of whom more than half embarked after 
1814. 6 It was not until late in the 1820s that any systematic attempt was 
made to convert this transportation into a system based on stated principles. 
As early as 1819 Earl Bathurst had stressed the need for combining reform¬ 
ation with punishment. 7 But exile and punishment by compulsory 
labour were the chief features of transportation until the 1830s, when the 
English government tried to convert it into an effective means to reform 
the convicts. No attempt was made until that time to increase the cer¬ 
tainty of the punishment to enable it to be transformed into an effective 
deterrent of crime both in the British Isles and in the Colonies. The 
culmination of this change in policy was the replacement of the assign¬ 
ment system by the probation system in Van Diemen’s Land, after trans¬ 
portation to Netv South Wales had ceased in 1840. 

At the time when New’ South Wales was first colonized, and when 
Captain Arthur Phillip was appointed to the command of the first settle¬ 
ment in Australia, the English government did not claim the whole of 
the continent of Australia. 8 Governor Phillip’s commission gave him 
command over only half of the continent, his jurisdiction extending west¬ 
wards as far as the 135th meridian. Tasmania, then known as Van Diemen s 


•The mifi reliable estimates of early convict migration are to be found in the folio*ing 
sources: O’Brien. E.. The Foundation of Australia (Sydney, second ed.. '95®). Appenow B. 
Appendix s to the Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Transportation, 
1811: Appendices Co and Gi to the Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Transportation, 1857-8. 

7 H.R.A., I, Vol. 10. pp. 4 - 7 - . , . tj r> a t t 

8 Phillip’s commission ana instructions arc printed in H.R.A I. >01. 1. 
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Land, was also included, on Captain Cook’s supposition that the island was 
joined to the mainland. It was not certain that New Holland and the new 
Colony of New South Wales were parts of the one land. Indeed, it was 
not until many years after 1788 that the name Australia came to be 
uniformly applied in legal documents and in popular usage to the whole 
of Australia, and the name Australian to the different Colonies eventually 
established on its shores. The territory discovered by Captain Cook in 
1770 during the course of a voyage of exploration, and which he claimed 
on behalf of the English government, was in fact intended to be no more 
than a new jail for convicts from the British Isles. To this end, between 
January 1788 and the end of 1821, four new British settlements were made 
in the Pacific. The first was at Port Jackson on the eastern coast of New 
South Wales. The second was made in February of the same year on 
Norfolk Island, some hundreds of miles eastwards from the coast of 
New South Wales. A further though unsuccessful attempt was made in 
1803 to establish a settlement at Port Phillip on the southern coast ol 
New South Wales facing Bass Strait, some thirty miles from the present 
site of the city of Melbourne. Finally, in the same year a small Colony 
was begun on the Derwent River on the south-eastern coast of Van 
Diemen's Land, later to be called Hobart. All four Colonies were estab¬ 


lished by the labour of British prisoners, and although each developed 
in its own way and in its own setting, the outlying settlements were 
officially controlled from the town of Sydney on Port Jackson. 

The colonization of Australia was exceedingly fragmentary. Not until 

the end of the nineteenth century was much known of the interior, of its 

soil and climate, its natural products, its capabilities and resources. As 

late as 1821 the principal settlement around Port Jackson was largely 

confined to a strip of country bordered by the Blue Mountains on the 

west and by unknown and inaccessible country to the north and to the 

south. Governor Phillip had himself been responsible for much of the 

early exploration in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson, which for so 

long served effectively as a natural jail. 0 The construction of a serviceable 

road over the Blue Mountains by the convicts under William Cox’s 

supervision, following the successful journey by Blaxland, Lawson and 

Wentworth in 1813, led to the gradual penetration of the western pastoral 
lands beyond Bathurst 


Immediately after the establishment of Port Jackson, Governor Phillip 
had dispatched a small party to Norfolk Island in the ship Supply under 
the command of Captain P. G. King. The convicts and marines svere 
instructed to form a settlement to prevent the island from being occupied 

gfven y ,°„ r h nn r n 0P ' an P™"' theW ° rds ° f instructions 

cZL / P ’ • 3 Sp0t ‘ hat may hereaft " become useful." The 

commandant was instructed to grow cotton, flax, corn and other foods. 


■to, „ o, a-™*,. t«. ... &w „„,,,, (Lomkln . , 
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The island was occupied from the end of February 1788 until 1805, after 
which the inhabitants were gradually deported to Norfolk Plains north 
of Hobart, in Van Diemen’s Land. The island was the first dependency of 
New South Wales and was reoccupied in 1825, when it became a place 
of secondary punishment for convicts. It remained so until 1856. 

The two tiny townships on the Derwent and Tamar rivers in Van 
Diemen’s Land, dating from 1803, owed their establishment to the 
erroneous belief that a French exploring expedition was investigating 
the possibility of founding a French Colony in Australia. 10 These 
Colonies were eventually able to reduce the number of convicts in Sydney 
and thereby lessen the strain on food supplies as well as to supply addi¬ 
tional food and promote the sealing and timber trades. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Collins, who had occupied Port Phillip to prevent any French 
government from establishing a claim to that part of the continent, 
moved his colonists to Van Diemen’s Land after only six months and 
joined those which had been sent independently from Sydney under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Foveaux. Tasmania, therefore, also began as a 
penal Colony. The two settlements were confined to small tracts of 
country, and communication between the north and south of the island 
was much safer and much easier by sea than by land. 

Increasing knowledge of the Australian coast had come independently 
of penal administration. The extraordinary and heroic efforts of Surgeon 
Bass in the years 1793 to 1799 and of Captain Matthew Flinders in the 
years 1793 to 1803 were of principal importance. The separation of Van 
Diemen’s Land from the mainland was made known, the Australian 
coastline was determined, and much new knowledge later to be of great 
value for shipping was made available. But communication between the 
Colonies was still irregular and difficult, and the settlements in the south 
had a virtually autonomous administration, although they were not 
granted complete independence from New South Wales until 1825. The 
growth of knowledge about the Great South Land, due to exploration 
by land and sea, did not automatically involve a rapid increase in 
colonization. Apart from the outlying settlements at Parramatta and on 
the banks of the Hawkesbury River in New South Wales, only Newcastle, 
some eighty miles to the north of Sydney, was settled. Begun in 1 797 * l ^ ie 
working of the Coal River deposits was abandoned in 1802 because of 
administrative inefficiency. In 1804 the settlement was given its present 
name and was used for the intensive punishment of convicts, initially for 
Irish convicts who had taken part in the rebellion of that year. The 
successive territorial divisions of the original Colony of New South Wales 
created two further Colonies on the mainland, though not until very 
many years later. The Port Phillip district in the south became the 

The motives behind the establishment of these settlements arc discussed in detail by Scott. 
E., “The Extension of Settlement. 1806-1825”. in C.H.B.E., Vol. 7. Pi *• PP* 
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Colony of Victoria in 1851, and the Moreton Bay district in the north 
became the Colony of Queensland in 1859. Before this division had been 
made, Western Australia and South Australia had been settled as 
independent Colonies without the labour of convicts, the former in 1829 
and the latter in 1836. 11 The territory thus acquired completed the 
annexation of the whole of the continent of Australia. 

The responsibility for the administration of New South Wales between 
1788 and 1821 was officially in the hands of seven men who successively 
held the office of governor. Their powers, as outlined in their commissions 
and instructions, gave them a constitutional position similar to that which 
had formerly obtained in the American Colonies. 12 They were empowered 
to pardon and reprieve criminals, to levy forces to defend the settlements, 
to enforce discipline, to control the granting of land and to exercise a 
general supervision. Until the year 1823, the government of the Colony 
was vested entirely in the governor, subject to the final, though distant, 
control of a minister in the English government in London. 

The first governor was a man whose great ability was amply proved by 
the continued existence of a Colony whose resources were almost negligible 
and whose population was not in the least fired with the enthusiasm so 
often to be found at the commencement of other ventures in colonization. 13 


Though at times the difficulties with which Captain Phillip had to contend 
were very great, yet his perseverance was rewarded in the face of the 
considerable opposition of leading officers of the Royal Marines, insufficient 
supplies of food and clothing, intractable human material and difficulties 
with the aboriginal population. Despite a few violent encounters the 
natives, however, never seriously impeded colonization. They were few 
in number and not until the Blue Mountains to the west of Sydney had 
been crossed and the sheep fanners had fanned out to the west and south 
in search of new grazing land were the prior occupancy rights of the natives 
greatly jeopardized. 14 


The commanding officer of the New South Wales Corps, which had been 
specially recruited for service in Australia, was Major Francis Grose. 
Major Grose assumed office as lieutenant-governor at the close of 1792 
and was succeeded in December 1794 by Captain William Paterson as 
administrator. The maladministration during the years 1792 to 1795 
effectively altered the direction and extent of the development of the 
Colony The disciplinary policy of Phillip was almost completely reversed. 
Control over the convicts was relaxed, civil officers were replaced by 
military officers and extensive grants of land in the most suitable positions 
were granted to the officers of the Corps and their friends. In this period. 
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too, were laid the foundations of an economic system under which private 
enterprise was deliberately encouraged at tire expense of government 
enterprise. So great was the extent of this monopoly of power, that 
Governor Hunter, who arrived in 1795 as the second governor, tried un¬ 
successfully for five years to eradicate its wont features. Throughout his 
term of office he was more concerned, however, with fostering the economic 
development of the Colony and ensuring the effective working of the 
convict system. He was unable to suppress the liquor traffic and private 
trading rings, and his successor from 1800 to 1806, Captain P. G. King, 
had no greater success. Governor King’s chief contribution was his 
systematic administration of transportation. He acted quickly to suppress 
an intended riot by the Irish convicts in 1800, and with the able though 
somewhat un-military assistance of Major Johnston, stamped out a further 
large-scale rebellion of Irish convicts in 1804 by military action. 15 

In 1806 the evils which neither Hunter nor King had put down still 
flourished. Monopolistic practices still exploited the small settlers, the 
rum currency still prevailed and to the amount of spirits imported legally 
and illegally was added that being distilled in the Colony. On the arrival 
in August of that year of Captain William Bligh, the office of governor 
underwent a remarkably rapid transformation. But there were many 
conflicting interests and circumstances which made the problem that 
faced Bligh something more than “the mere damming of the flood of 
spirits”. A man of great bravery and stamina, and one who had had 
extensive experience on the quarter-deck of many of His Majesty’s ships 
of war, Bligh found himself opposed in the Colony by powerful com¬ 
mercial and landowning interests. His administration and regulations 
chiefly benefited the smaller settlers and he was in no way sympathetic 
with the financial claims of local traders, or with the land hunger of the 
merchants, officers and landowners. A struggle of personalities ensued, 
chiefly between Bligh and John Macarthur, a former officer of the New 
South Wales Corps. As a result, the military, with the support and assis¬ 
tance of the most prominent settlers, removed Bligh from office on 26th 
January 1808. It was Bligh’s attempt to suppress the use of spirits as the 
only acceptable medium of exchange which eventually led to the coup 
d’etat, though Macarthur would have posterity believe otherwise. On that 
momentous day he found time to write a short note to his wife: "I have 
been deeply engaged all this day in contending for the liberties of this 
unhappy Colony, and I am happy to say I have succeeded beyond what 
I expected. I am too much exhausted to attempt to give you the 
particulars. . . . The tyrant is now no doubt gnashing his teeth with 
vexation at his overthrow. May he often have cause to do the like!” 10 


15 Johnston captured the rebel leaders during a parley. For an account of the rebellion, see 

H ?•Quoted by 4 Mackaness, G., The Life of Vice-Admiral William Bligh (Sydney, second ed.. 
1950 . P- 430 . 
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Following the arrest of Governor Bligh and his suspension from office, 
the government of the Colony was administered by the officers of the Corps. 
The victors soon made sure of their spoils. John Macarthur was appointed 
colonial secretary within a few weeks, officials and magistrates sympathetic 
to Bligh were removed from office, and large grants of land were given to 
the supporters of the rebels. The difficulties which had arisen were 
eventually closely examined by the English government, and although 
Bligh survived the crisis and a subsequent investigation, Macarthur was 
prevented from returning to the Colony for some years, and Johnston was 
found guilty of mutiny by a court-martial in London and was sentenced 
to be cashiered. It was also decided to bring about a complete change in 
the method of administration. 

When on ist January 1810, Lieutenant-Colonel Lachlan Macquarie 
assumed office in the dual capacity of governor and commanding officer 
of the military forces, his own regiment sailed with him from England. 
With this change in policy the New South Wales Corps was recalled, and 
until Macquarie’s departure in December 1821 the government was not 
seriously hampered by the activities of either the officers of the military or 
the chief landed and trading interests. The wheel had gone full turn. 
There had been no governor with the personal prestige and great 
administrative ability of Lachlan Macquarie since the days of Captain 
Arthur Phillip. Not that Macquarie’s administration was always free of 
difficulties and bitter controversy. His earnest desire to rehabilitate those 
convicts who had served their terms or had been pardoned divided 
leading colonial opinion into emancipists and exclusives, a conflict which 
was only resolved many years later. He had many difficulties with such 
forceful personalities as Ellis Bent, who was judge advocate, with his 
brother Mr Justice Bent, of the Supreme Court, with the Reverend 
Samuel Marsden, and in later years with Commissioner J. T. Bigge. On 
no occasion was he ever engaged in corrupt practices. 17 

Among the important events which occurred during Macquarie’s 
administration were the three official investigations of the years 1812, 
1819 and 1820. A select committee of the House of Commons on trans¬ 
portation was appointed in 1812 as a result of agitation in the United 
Kingdom by philanthropists who were dissatisfied with the way in which 
transportation was being conducted. 18 A number of prominent witnesses 
were examined, including Hunter, Bligh, Flinders and several others 
who had personal knowledge of conditions in Australia. The committee 
agreed that transportation was, with some few exceptions, serving the 
purposes for which it was being conducted. A further select committee of 
the House of Commons on the state of the jails 18 examined conditions in 
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the prisons of the United Kingdom and the working of transportation to 
New South Wales, and gathered a large amount of varied and useful 
information. 

In the same year Earl Bathurst, the secretary of state for the colonies, 
appointed J. T. Bigge as commissioner to undertake a personal investi¬ 
gation of conditions in the Australian Colonies. He took this action as a 
result of the numerous complaints which were reaching England from 
settlers who were discontented with Macquarie’s somewhat arbitrary 
government. Bigge spent two years in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land collecting information, taking statements and preserving gossip 
and scandal for all time. He eventually became a firm partisan of the 
Macarthur and exclusive viewpoint, and by the close of his visit he was 
keeping up only the most formal of personal relations with Macquarie. 
The three reports which he submitted to the English government on 
General Conditions, Agriculture and Trade, and Judicial Establishments, 
contained much that was of great value, but much that was purely con¬ 
demnatory. 20 The years of Bigge’s tour, during the closing years of 
Macquarie’s long term of office, were by no means comfortable for 
Macquarie, as he was compelled to adopt, when he could not avoid it, such 
recommendations as Bigge felt inclined to make. Macquarie’s building 
programme, of which he was particularly proud and in which he was so 
ably assisted by the convict architect Francis Greenway, was constantly 
criticized. During these years, too, the rate of transportation had increased 
rapidly and gave rise to many more administrative problems. The 
departure of Governor Macquarie in 1821 virtually marked the end of 
an era, for in a very short time his most important policies were completely 
reversed, and the great powers formerly exercised by the governors were 
considerably curtailed. 

In Van Diemen’s Land the two settlements of Port Dalrymple in the 
north and Hobart in the south were administered independently of each 
other until the year 1812. The southern settlement was under the command 
of Lieutenant-Governor David Collins until his death in 1810, when he 
was succeeded by three military officers until the year 1812. The northern 
settlement was established by Colonel Paterson, who administered the 
area until 1808. He was succeeded by Captain Brabyn of the New South 
Wales Corps, and by Major Gordon, who was appointed by Governor 
Macquarie in February 1810. In July 1811 Macquarie was instructed to 
make the settlement in the north a dependency of the government at 
Hobart, and in consequence the union of the two was made effective in 
June 1812. From February 1813 until April 1817 the whole territory of 
Van Diemen’s Land was administered by Lieutenant-Governor Thomas 
Davey, a period which witnessed a great decline in public discipline and 
the moral collapse of the King’s representative. Lieutenant-Governor 

20 Commons Papers, 1822, Vol. 20, 448; 1825. Vol. 10, 33; 1823, Vol. 10, isf>. 
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Sorell assumed office in April 1817, following Davey’s removal for 
immoral conduct, and remained in office until succeeded by Lieutenant- 
Governor Arthur in 1824. Throughout the whole of this period all the 
more important orders and proclamations issued by the governors of New 
South Wales were applied in the administration of the island. No convicts 
were dispatched direct to Van Diemen’s Land from the United Kingdom 
until the year 1817. 

Throughout all these changes of office between 1788 and 1821, and 
during even the most heated controversies between the governors and the 
leading personalities in the settlements, the day-to-day administration 
was carried on in a fairly regular fashion by the lower grades of officials. 
Much has been made by some historians of the constitutional position of 
the governors. Particular attention has been given to die extent to which 
the powers of the governors were limited both by the strength of the 
opposing factions and by the constant though irregular direction from 
the ministers of the English government. Much has been written about the 
legal powers which they possessed through their commissions and 
instructions and by the Acts of the English Parliament. But the character 
of government during the penal period was due to the purpose for which 
the Colonies had been formed and the absence of any large number of free 
migrants making a home for themselves in a far distant dependency of the 
British Crown. The conflicts between the policies of the governors and 
the interests of many of the opulent settlers seldom affected the lives of 
the majority of inhabitants. 

The governors were assisted in the administration of their territories 
by the extension to die Colonies of such principles of English law and 
justice as were deemed suitable in the circumstances. Such laws as were 
applied throughout the period from 1788 to 1821 were either modified 
or applied without alteration by government and general orders, or were 
generally accepted as being in force without any specific pronouncement. 
1 he English Parliament did not confer on the government any power to 
make laws, but the letters patent of 2nd April 1787 empowered the 
governor to make orders for the good government of the settlement.- 1 
Under this power the governors exercised what was virtually a legislative 
authority, by publishing orders which introduced new regulations or 
which modified the application of the laws of England to the particular 
circumstances of the Colonies. The commissions and instructions issued 
to them defined and limited their jurisdiction only in general terms, thus 
leaving much to their discretion. Their attention was always, however 
directed to the importance of assimilating all regulations to the provi¬ 
sions of British Acts, unless the particular circumstances of the Colonies 
clearly authonzed a deviation".** Special regulations were framed to 
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govern vagrancy, hawkers and pedlars, Sunday observance, public enter¬ 
tainments, public meetings and the conduct of free workmen, but the 
period of prerogative ordinances came to an end in 1823. In that year 
an Act of the English Parliament established a legislative council to 
advise the governor and to share the responsibility of legislation. 23 

A criminal court and a court of civil jurisdiction were established in 
1787. Although the former was a most necessary body to maintain good 
order, the 1812 committee observed that all the evidence which they had 
examined on its functioning unequivocally condemned the manner in 
which it had been established and had functioned. "It is not to be 
expected,” the committee reported, "that its inhabitants should view, 
otherwise than with jealousy and discontent, a system which resembles 
rather a court-martial than the mode of trial the advantages of which 
they have been accustomed to see and to enjoy in their own country.” 24 
Little progress was made towards the removal of those disabilities, since 
they were necessarily attendant on the maintenance of the settlements for 
the primary purpose of punishing exiled British criminals. It was not for 
many years that the grievances of the settlers, and particularly those of 
the ex-convicts, were redressed. 


Ill 

The isolation, the climate and the general hardships of the first thirty 
years of colonization were the dominant factors shaping the conduct of 
the early settlers. But the characteristics of colonial society were largely 
determined by the penal nature of the settlements, and it was not until 
the eighteen thirties that the number of colonial-born became important 
and the immigration of free British workmen brought about radical 
changes in the nature and composition of the population. At no time 
prior to the arrival of Governor Macquarie did the total white population 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land exceed 10,000. By 1800 it 
had reached 5500, and the increase was by no means marked until the 
latter half of Macquarie’s administration. In 1821 the total population 
of the Colonies had risen to 36,968, all except 7185 of whom lived in the 
settlement on the mainland. 25 

In any one year in either Colony were to be found a small number 
of administrators, officers, settlers, merchants, retired military and govern¬ 
ment officers, retired officers from the Indian administration, and others 
who had arrived on their own account. There were also the children of 
the convicts or of the free settlers, most of whom had been bom in the 
Colonies, and whose numbers were rapidly increasing at the commence¬ 
ment of the 1820s. In both Colonies the convicts constituted the chief 


= 4 Geo. IV c. 96. 

24 Report from Committee on Transportation, 1812, p. 7 - 
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element in the population. The proportion of convicts actually serving 
their sentences was, before 1821, never less than some 32 per cent of the 
total population, though there were great variations, as the following 

table indicates: 

TABLE I 

Convict? Under Sentence** 


(Per cent of Total Population) 



N.S.W. 

V.D.L. 

TOTAL 

1790 .. 

• • 

• • 

74 

— 

74 

>795 •• 

• • 

• • 

60 

— 

60 

1800 .. 

• • 

• • 

32 

- — 

32 

1804 .. 

• • 

• • 

3° 

69 

33 

1810 .. 

• • 

• • 

5° 

30 

48 

1815 .. 

• • 

• • 

57 

24 

53 

1821 .. 

• • 

• • 1 

4> 

53 

43 


By far the greater number of the early colonists, whether convicts, expirees, 
emancipists, free-born or free migrants, were workers and their families. 
The muster of 1820 illustrates the social origin of the inhabitants of the 
Australian Colonies: 


TABLE 11 
Civil Condition** 



NJ.W. 

V.D.L. 

TOTAL 

Free Immigrants 

>.3°7 

7>4 

2,021 

Bom in Colony 

>>495 

>85 

1,680 

Holding pardons 

1,121 

23> 

1.352 

3.617 

Expirees 

3>255 

362 

Tickets of leave 

1,422 

368 

>,790 

Convicts serving 
Children .. 

9.45 > 
5,668 

2,588 

1,020 

>2,039 

6,688 

Colonial ships.. 

220 


220 


23.939 

5,468 

29.407 


Social divisions were always reinforced by the presence of the military 
forces. From 1788 until 1792 the military duties in New South Wales were 
undertaken, though somewhat grudgingly, by a small detachment of 
Royal Marines, and from that year until 1810 by the officers and men of the 
specially recruited New South Wales Corps. During the latter period the 
total number of troops available for duty (sergeants, drummers and rank 
and file) never exceeded 660, but usually numbered between 450 and 550. 
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During the first five years after the Corps' recall the number of effectives 
remained well over 1000. But in 1815 the number fell to just over 600 
and did not again reach 1000 until 1821. Throughout the whole of the 
first 33 years of settlement, at no time did the number of troops available 
to maintain order exceed 1400. 28 The officers who were responsible for 
maintaining discipline in the military forces, and whose chief task was to 
supervise the penal system, were always exceedingly conscious of their 
social standing in the community. There was at that time no respectable 
middle class. Indeed, respectability was considered to be the prerogative 
of the officers, administrators and landed proprietors. 

There are to be found in this period many examples of heroic trials and 
sacrifices for the public good as well as for personal advancement, and 
much that was good and unselfish was to be found amongst those in 
bondage and who could not, in their position, readily respond to the 
opportunities in the new land. The trials and difficulties brought from the 
colonists the very best, and possibly the very worst, of human behaviour. 
A wild and desolate country was understood and mastered only gradually, 
and much of the credit for this great achievement must be given to those 
who were the products of the British penal code. But the power of those 
select few in colonial society who benefited from the profits of ownership 
was very real and was based not only on the command of military strength 
but also on a virtual monopoly of wealth. Such were the Macarthurs of 
Camden, the Wentworths, the Blaxlands, Samuel Marsden, Simeon Lord 
and the Campbells. The gallery of the prosperous in commerce and 
agriculture was small, for if there was a great gulf fixed between bond 
and free, there was also a sharp division of classes among the free settlers. 
Such a segregation was accentuated by the selection of the magistrates, 
government officials and the advisers of the governors from among those 
whose chief characteristics were a somewhat ostentatious display of 
respectability and a firm belief in social inequality. The traditional un¬ 
written conventions of deference were also transported to the Colonies 
and were strongly and even savagely upheld in the face of the levelling 
influences of pioneering. The official and upper classes considered that 
large capital and good character were invariably associated, and few were 
willing to devote their time and energy to raising the living standards 
of their workers or the moral and religious tone of the population. Their 
sense of isolation they tried to counter by the avidity with which they 
absorbed the infrequent news from "home” and by the architecture of 
their homes. They also tried to reproduce in their parties and amuse¬ 
ments the refinements and amenities of their counterparts in the United 
Kingdom. It was they alone who could attempt to do this, for it was they 

“The figures include troops serving in both Colonies and arc given in Appendix 62 to 
ihc Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on transportation, 1037-0. 
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who chiefly benefited from the clemency of British justice in allowing 
so many to avoid the hangman. 


Historians have never been able to agree about the character of the 
people who committed offences punishable by sentences of transportation. 
Some have believed that the real criminals stayed at home; some that the 
convicts were the village Hampdens of their generation; and others 
that the average convict was neither picturesque nor intelligent, but 
-wretched, listless and forlorn”. Was the typical transported convict the 
countryman who snared rabbits, or the Londoner who stole spoons, or the 
habitual drunkard? Were the convicts the unfortunate victims of their 
circumstances or were they the residue after the hangman had disposed 
of Britain's worst criminals? It is now impossible, in the absence of the 
original records of the courts, to estimate the relative proportions of 
persons from different social classes and counties in the British Isles who 
committed crimes and were sentenced to be transported. But it is quite 
clear that there were four main groups of convicts transported to Aus¬ 
tralia before 1821. There were first the town criminals from London, 
Birmingham, Dublin and the principal cities and towns of the British 
Isles. Then there were the rural workers compelled mainly by poverty to 
commit crimes against property. In addition, there was a small number of 
literate convicts: the forgers, embezzlers and others from the lower ranks 
of the middle classes. Finally, there were a few convicts transported for 
political offences. 20 The Australian penal Colonies were undoubtedly 
founded in consequence of changing economic and social conditions in 
the British Isles as well as of poverty, ignorance and a harsh criminal 
code. 30 Speeding up of the enclosure movement in rural areas and far- 
reaching industrial changes in urban areas, together with an increasing 
population, led to great instability of life and uncertainty of employment 
for large masses of people. The disorganization consequent on these 
changes, particularly in Ireland, was met by very little thought leading to 
intelligent action, but by an increasing severity in the deterrents to crime. 

There was little equality of punishment in transportation to the Aus¬ 
tralian Colonics. It was not a simple punishment, but rather a series of 
punishments ranging through every degree of human suffering from a 
slight restraint on freedom to long and tedious torture. Physical coercion 
was its central feature. The actual length of servitude was uncertain, 
depending on the conduct of the prisoners and the treatment they received 


, 18 The most famous in this period being the "Scottish martyrs" of 170s, and the Irish rebels 
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from their taskmasters, while its effects were as various as the characters 
of those who were transported. Some observers noticed a great difference 
between the new chums and the old hands who had become embittered 
by their experiences. For those who had not the means to return when 
freed, transportation for seven or fourteen years was in effect exile for 
life. It is not now possible to discover the original periods of servitude to 
which all convicts transported to Australia had been sentenced. Only 
fragmentary information is available for short periods. More than two- 
thirds of all those transported before 1810 were serving sentences of only 
seven years’ duration, and only a small number were serving sentences of 
fourteen years. But during the years 1812 to 1817 the numbers with 
sentences of seven years and life were almost equal. Up to the year 1817 
twenty per cent of the total appear to have been women, and more than 
three-quarters of them were serving sentences of only seven years’ trans¬ 
portation. 31 

Although a considerable number of the convicts in the foundation 
years were sent to work for the settlers, the bulk were employed in govern¬ 
ment service. The organization of labour in government service was based 
on the division of the convicts into gangs, and there was therefore more 
uniformity of conditions and less inequality of punishment than in 
private service. The convicts under the immediate control of the govern¬ 
ment were divided into those who were retained because they were 
required as mechanics (skilled workmen) or labourers; those who were 
returned by their employers as unfit for sendee; those who, having been 
re convicted for some offence after their arrival, were detained on pro¬ 
bation or sentenced to work on the roads; and those who were sentenced 
to work in irons or sent to the penal settlements for more severe discipline. 
It was generally a matter of chance whether a convict on first arrival was 
kept in government service or assigned to a settler, although previous 
training, social standing and conduct in the hulk and in the transport 
were among the factors which influenced the decisions of the authorities. 
The whole convict population was in a state of constant fluctuation. 
Convicts were continually changing from one settler to another, from one 
district to another, from private to government service and back again, 
from penal settlements to road gangs, and from one type of work to 
another. The experience of the administrators in the early years eventually 
enabled classification to become “the soul of convict discipline”. 

In the first years of settlement in New South Wales the urgent need was 
for a regular supply of food, and most of the convicts employed in agri¬ 
culture were stationed in the fertile areas of Parramatta, Toongabbie, and 
Castle Hill. The government received little return from their work, as 
they gave only grudging interest to it, knowing that the ration from the 


*> The returns of the number of convicts transported to New South Wales, indicating the length 
of sentence, are printed in the sessional papers of the House of Commons as follows. iNo. 45 oi 
1810, No. 97 of 1812, No. 276 of 1817, and No. 281 of 1822. 
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Store would be issued to them whether they earned it or not. In 1801 
there were 169 agricultural labourers working on government establish¬ 
ments and 39 acting as stock-keepers; in 1804 there were 244 on the 
government farms. Governor Bligh thought that government farming 
should have been extended to keep the convicts independent of the 
settlers for supplies, but in 1807 there were only 54 labourers at Castle 
Hill Farm and 10 at Toongabbie. By October 1811, as a result of the 
activities of the rebel administration, the government agricultural 
establishments had been abandoned and the convicts distributed among 
the settlers. 33 

The rapid influx of convicts after war had ceased in Europe induced 
Governor Macquarie to establish a number of farms in 1819 to employ 
those convicts for whom the government had no employment, and who 
were not required by the settlers. About 250 convicts were sent to form a 
farm at Emu Plains, some forty miles west of Sydney. The numbers 
gradually increased from 269 in 1820 to 306 in December of 1821, and the 
farm was not finally abandoned until 1832. Two other farms were also 
established by Governor Macquarie in 1819—Grose Farm and Long- 
bottom Farm—both of which were near Sydney. The numbers at these 
farms were never very large, and were gradually reduced after 1821 until 
by 1829 they provided employment for only 2g. 33 A small farm and cattle 
station was begun at Bathurst in 1820, and another, established in 1821 at 
Rooty Hill, was discontinued in 1828. On the recommendation of Com¬ 
missioner Bigge, Governor Brisbane in 1822 established a government 
farm and cattle station at Wellington Valley, 250 miles west of Sydney, 
for the probationary punishment of educated convicts before their assign¬ 
ment. 34 This station was an attempt to segregate them and ensure their 
proper discipline, but was never a success. It was abandoned in 1830 and 
the convicts were sent to Port Macquarie, which was then no longer a 
penal settlement for additional punishment. The special clearing gangs 
available to assist settlers in the years 1822 to 1826 eventually replaced 
public agriculture. 

Other government convicts were employed as labourers or mechanics on 
various public works at the main settlements of Sydney, Parramatta, 
Liverpool, Windsor and Bathurst in New South Wales, and at Hobart 
and Port Dalrymple in Van Diemen's Land. The labourers were divided 
into gangs and were employed in clearing, carting, building, road-making 
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and in the stores, gardens and hospitals. The variety of employment for 
the unskilled increased as the convict system developed. At Newcastle there 
was a coal-mine, a brickyard, a lime-kiln, a lumber yard and a flour mill. 
In Sydney there was also a stone quarry in the Domain and a government 
slaughterhouse. Apart from fatigue parties for special purposes, govern¬ 
ment convicts were also permanently attached to a department, such as 
the dockyard, the commissariat, the surveyor-general’s department, or the 
engineer’s department. In many instances, however, such duties were 
conferred by way of a reward. As the system developed, much of the 
supervision of government labour was delegated to superintendents and 
overseers. Although these officials had no power to order corporal punish¬ 
ment unless they held a commission of the peace, they could arbitrarily 
increase the amount of work. They could also worry the men into indis¬ 
cretions in order to secure their punishment. Violent and abusive language 
was habitual among the overseers, their own previous experience as con¬ 
victs making them tyrannical if not actually sadistic. There was little 
check on their power except the occasional visits of higher authorities. 

The mechanics in government employment were sent to work at their 
own trades. As they were comparatively few in number, their services were 
always more valuable and their conduct more independent than that of 
the labourers. Most were put to work in the lumber yards at Parramatta 
and Sydney, where their tools were kept and where, after 1817, they were 
able to work under cover. The dockyard also employed a considerable 
number. In 1821 the Sydney lumber yard employed 316, the dockyard 112, 
the new lumber yard 103, and the Parramatta lumber yard and public 
works 354. These numbers were gradually reduced in the ensuing decade. 
The Sydney lumber yard was closed in 1832 and by 1836 there were very 
few mechanics in government service. 35 

In addition to those convicts employed in agriculture and as labourers 
or mechanics in the principal settlements, a considerable number were 
employed in self-contained gangs on road works, though this was a com¬ 
paratively late development. By 1819 there were eight such gangs in New 
South Wales, each consisting of from thirty to sixty convicts, and in the 
following year some 680 male convicts were employed on the roads. At this 
time the men were under little control. The overseers were absent on 
Saturdays to collect the weekly supply of rations, and the men either 
washed their clothes, rested, raided neighbouring farms or robbed passing 
travellers. Except near the towns of Parramatta, Liverpool and Windsor, 
they had no chance of attending church. Following the recommendations 
of Commissioner Bigge, Governor Brisbane was able to report to Earl 
Bathurst in 1823 that almost all the road gangs had been disbanded and 


“Similar employment was provided at Hobart and George Town, though in later years m «i 
of those employed on public works in Van Diemen’s Land were men who had misbehaved in 


private service. 
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replaced by clearing gangs, which he considered were much less pre¬ 
judicial to good order. The road parties were, however, reconstituted in 
1826 and for many years provided one of the principal avenues for the 
employment of the convicts; greater efficiency and control was achieved 
after the mid-thirties by recruiting their members from the ill-behaved 
and compelling them to work in chains under military superintendence. 30 

No attempt was made by the government until 1819 to provide proper 
quarters for the government convicts in New South Wales. 37 When a ship 
arrived the men were usually told to find lodgings for themselves, the rent 
for which they paid by working in their free hours or by robberies. A 
small barrack was built at Parramatta, but it only provided room for 
about half the convicts in the town. In Sydney there was only a small 
barrack for labourers at the brickfields and a house near the harbour for 
men employed in the boats. As the expense of lodging, washing, cooking 
and mending was borne by the convicts, they were not therefore expected 
to work the whole day for the government. For example, in January 1804 
a day’s work for all classes was fixed at ten hours for five days in the week, 
and six hours on Saturday. In later years the practice of working from 
sunrise until eight and from nine until three grew into a general custom 
which survived until 1819. On the other hand, the government did supply 
the convicts with food and clothing. A scale of weekly rations was laid 
down by the English government in 1787, but only on rare occasions was 
the full ration issued. For many years the diet was precarious, unappetizing 
and deficient in food value. Scurvy was common, and the constant issue of 
salted provisions made those convicts who survived the voyage out a prey to 
dysentery and other diseases. The years of famine from 1788 to 1792 were 
followed by years of uncertainty, and as late as 1802 it was found necessary 
to reduce the hours of work because of the reduced ration. On occasions 
supplies from India were issued in place of the British diet, and subsequent 
alterations were due to different articles being sent by the supply ships or 
bought from the settlers. Vegetables were only supplied when available, 
and the meat was frequently salted. By the middle 1820s private con¬ 
tractors within the Colony were able to meet the needs of the government, 
though it was not until the 1830s that the scales of rations were standar¬ 
dized for the various classes. The supplies of clothing were also irregular 
and insufficient and never lasted more than a few weeks after their 
unpacking. In 1798 no clothing worth mentioning had been received lor 
two years, and ships continued to arrive without any. Although there 
were occasional issues of shirts and trousers to the men after 1800, even 
in 1810 the government convicts were almost entirely destitute and un¬ 
provided with proper clothing or bedding. By .819 however, the convicts 

Gov «? r ? or Arthurt^Snvie? 1 system^ 184^6)™”* ear,y established and were an integral part of 
18*8. a " bui,din * was opened in Hobart in 182*, but a proper barrack was not provided until 
C 
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u-ere being issued with slops made from "Parramatta cloth” in the absence 
of supplies from England . 38 

The government barrack at Hyde Park, Sydney, was opened in June 
i8iy to accommodate some 600 convicts. General discipline was im¬ 
mediately tightened and the convicts in government service were com¬ 
pelled to wear a distinctive dress. Work began at sunrise and ended at 
sunset, with the exception of two short meal breaks. The ration was 
slightly increased, though during the first years the superintendent whose 
duty it was to check the quality and quantity of the food increased his 
income by trading in it—which particularly annoyed Commissioner 
Biggc—and there was little control over the issue of the rations by the 
overseers under him. The barrack contained three stories, each divided 
by a high passage separating one range of sleeping rooms from the others. 
There were four rooms on each floor, in each of which rows of hammocks 
were slung on wooden rails. Twenty inches of width and seven feet ol 
length were allowed to each convict. All men moving between private 
and government service passed through the barrack. 

Although it was never intended as a penitentiary, the extent of the 
punishments inflicted at the barrack by order of the magistrates was very 
great . 39 But the horrors associated with the life of a convict in this 
institution cannot be depicted. Most of the records which have been kept 
are of an official character and therefore do not fully reveal the inhuman 
tyranny and brutal savagery of which the superintendents and overseers 
were the willing instruments and often the actual originators. Even some 
of the convicts themselves complained of being forced to associate with 
depraved and desperate men The more timid who sought to separate as 
much as possible from the rest and search their consciences by prayer, 
offered endless scope for ridicule, scoffing, jeers, obscene oaths and 
behaviour, and rough practical jokes. The feelings of the men were 
petrified by the hardness of everything about them. Unnatural crime was 
rife, and the barrack in ever}' sense provided "the first stages of initiation 
into the deeper mysteries of the masonry of crime ”. 40 

In New South Wales the female convicts in government service were 
first employed in making slops for the men, keeping the huts clean, or 
acting as nurses in the hospitals or attendants in the orphan institutions. 
An old granary at Parramatta was converted into a factory for them in 
1810, following the destruction of the jail and work-room which had 
previously been used. Most of the women, except those sent to the factory 
for punishment, slept out in the town. As they had no legitimate way of 
paying for their board, it was not surprising that the women themselves 

n Made by the female convicts in their "factory” at Parramatta from locally grown wool. 

w Apart from effective use being made of the solitary cells, in the thirties the monthly average 
of lashes inflicted was more than 10.000. 

40 A Carter's barrack had also been erected near the brickfields in 1819 to accommodate some 
180 convicts, with a separate section for convict boys. The boys were flogged on the breech instead 
of across the shoulders. 
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declared that prostitution was a matter of necessity." In 1815, 150 women 
with 70 children were employed in the 

carding wool; the factory then consisted of two rooms above the distnc 
jail The whole place was exceedingly dirty, and Commissioner gg 
reported that the women he saw there in 1819 were “disorderly, unruly 
and licentious in appearance”. The number of children was always large, 
as the settlers were reluctant to receive assigned servants who had to look 

after their children as well as do their other work. 

A new self-contained factory was opened at Parramatta in 1821, and 
the women were thereafter divided into classes according to their 
conduct. The hours of work were regularized, proper provision was made 
for washing, mending and cooking on the premises, and a uniform was 
provided. The ration too was standardized. The newly-imposed restraint 
of the factory did not please the majority of the women, and though con¬ 
ditions had vastly improved for them, irregularities in the rationing and 
supervision were constantly being discovered in the ensuing decade. The 
factory became the female counterpart of the men’s Hyde Park barrack 
as the entrepot for servants, wives and mothers, and for the infliction of 
punishments, and its inmates increased in number from some 200-odd in 
1822 to over 1000 in 1842. 42 It was finally closed late in the 1840s, though 
not until it had become, in the words of respectable colonists, “a hot-bed 
of depravity where idleness gave full scope for the growth of every vicious 
propensity”, and "a finishing school of vice where their principal occu¬ 
pation was the work of mutual corruption”. 43 A barrack was built for the 
female convicts in Van Diemen's Land at the Cascades near Hobart in 
1825, where they were employed under similar conditions to those at 
Parramatta making a coarse cloth. A similar, though smaller factory, was 
also built at Launceston. 


Although the greater number of all the convicts transported to the 
Australian Colonies between the years 1788 and 1840 were employed by 
private persons during a part, if not throughout the whole term, of their 
sentences, the assignment system was not fully developed until the 1820s. 44 
In 1800 more than half the total population was fed from government 
stores and as late as 1817 nearly a third was supported by the government 
in this way. 45 At the zenith of the assignment system in New South Wales in 
1838, 26,000 of the 38,000 convicts in the Colony were in private service. 46 
In Van Diemens Land in 1835 there were 12,000 assigned servants in a 


“ssVd B^Vj. s' 5 a , C . anhUr ’ and HiU - in **" '***»*« 


(Mitchell Library) Box 1, 


42 I, Vol. 14, pp. 650-1 and Vol. 22. pp. 742-3 

only to 'convicts SEP™*' not'un^h" 8 'he *“ aPPHCab,C 

44 H.R.A., I, Vol. 2, p. 567 and Vol. g, p. 722. 

“ Returns of the Colony of New South Wales, for 1838 (Mitchell Library). 
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total convict population of ly.ooo. 47 Assignment quickly came to an end 
on the mainland after 1840, and in Van Diemen’s Land it was finally re¬ 
placed by the probation system in November 1843. 

The assignment of the services of convicts to private employers was first 
sanctioned by the instructions given to Governor Phillip in 1789 following 
his recommendation of the value which could be derived by the free 
settlers from their labour. In August 1800 there were only 356 assigned 
convicts in New South Wales, and it was not until 1804 that an attempt 
was made to convert the assignment of convicts into a regulated system. By 
an order of January 1804, Governor King consolidated the various 
regulations on assignment. 48 All employers taking convicts off the govern¬ 
ment store were to sign and conform to an agreement which required 
them to clothe, house and feed each convict for at least twelve months. 
The hours of work were fixed at ten hours for five days of the week and 
six hours on Saturdays. All extra time the convicts might use for their 
own benefit, although their masters had first call on such time if they were 
willing to pay for it. The yearly wage for working the extra time, from 
three p.m. until sunset, for a full year’s work was fixed at £\o. In the 
following year the number of assigned convicts had increased to G20. 40 

Between 1804 and 1841 a great number of regulations were issued by the 
governors which varied the details laid down by Governor King. The 
principles of the system which he had elaborated continued, however, 
almost unchanged until after 1821. The minimum weekly ration allowed 
to the men was officially regulated, 50 although much was left to the 
liberality of masters, who were sometimes very miserly or mean. The 
masters too were expected to supply their servants with sufficient clothes, 
and to see that they were decently dressed and clean to attend divine 
service on Sundays. But no officer was employed to see that the supply was 
adequate and the governors relied on the servants to complain if they 
were ill-treated in this respect. There was no regulation requiring a 
distinctive dress for convicts in private service, and they were indis¬ 
tinguishable from free workmen. Nor were there any regulations for the 
housing of assigned servants besides the general obligation on masters to 
provide them with shelter. Masters were not responsible for the health of 
their convicts, although it was clearly in their interests to keep them well. 

Governor Macquarie made only one substantial alteration in the 
assignment system. In 1814 he ordered that in future all assigned servants 
should work only for the masters to whom they had been assigned, and 
that the masters were to pay the men according to the regulations of 1804. 51 
In December 1816, in consequence of the abolition of colonial currency 
and the adoption of sterling accounting, Macquarie ordered that in 

47 Governor Arthur Papers (Mitchell Library), Vol. 35. 

48 H.R.A. , I, Vol. 5. P- 75 . 

“Ibid., pp. 604-7. ... ix 

“As follows: 7 lb. fresh or salt beef, or mutton, or 4 lb. pork: 8 lb. wheat (unground) 

61 H.R.A., I, Vol. 9. pp. 51617. 
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addition to die ration allowed to assigned convicts, the sum of £10 sterling 
per annum was to be paid to every male convict and £7 to every femak 
convict 53 The purpose of the wage was to compensate the convicts for 
the loss of time during which they could have been earning. By this order 
and by the subsequent decisions of the magistrates, the convicts were 
entitled to demand their wages in money. But the difficulty they had in 
buying the different articles they required and the facility with which they 
could obtain spirits gave rise to the custom of paying the greater part 
of the wages in property-tea, sugar, tobacco and so on. It also seems that 
the convicts and the settlers frequently made such agreements as suited 
their individual interests in preference to carrying out the regulations. 
Instances occurred of bargains between masters and their servants for 
certain quantities of extra work on condition that the servants obtained 
recommendations for tickets of leave or pardons. 53 The practice of paying 
wages continued until the end of assignment, though by the mid-thirties 
the government had ceased to recognize the practice of paying any wages 
whatever to the convicts. 54 


There were few masters or mistresses who did not thoroughly con¬ 
demn the character and behaviour of the female assigned convicts. One of 
the favourite topics of conversation between the ladies of the Colonies was 
the misbehaviour of their servants, and it was the first thing against which 
a stranger was cautioned on arrival. They believed their general conduct 
was bad; they were all, with few exceptions, inveterate drunkards, 
abandoned prostitutes and shockingly dissolute in their habits. But 
though these observations may have been correct, little attempt was made 
to provide for reformation. Those who were assigned to settlers in the 
country were usually better behaved than those exposed to the oppor¬ 
tunities for dissipation in Sydney and the other chief towns. Alexander 
Riley said in 1819 that they were unwilling to go into a family, since it 
meant that they would be controlled, but he admitted that there were 
numerous instances of these women becoming desirable members of 
society through the influence of proper surroundings. 55 If a female servant 
misbehaved, a complaint was made to a magistrate, who had power to 
order either her imprisonment for a short period or her return to govern¬ 
ment service to be punished. Intemperance, unchastity, negligence, pil¬ 
fering, debauchery, insolence and refusing to work were some of the more 
common complaints in court, but the frequency of the charges made to 
the magistrates was not only indicative of their behaviour but also of the 
treatment they received. If a female convict had been at all decent when 


“With clothes the rates were £7 or £5 10s. respectively. ( H.R.A. . I. Vol. to. p. 645.) 

in New So a u n ,h W?l£‘ Und re « ulalioM for *e of wa B es were similar to those 
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convicted in the United Kingdom, to transport her was in effect to give 
her a ticket to infamy. 

Between September of 1812 and January of 1826 the number of 
assigned servants in New South Wales increased from 726 to 10,824, an d 
in Van Diemen’s Land from 112 in 1813 to 1030 in 1820.°° The most 
striking feature of this system of assignment to private service was the 
inequality in the conditions of the convicts. Their condition depended 
upon accidental circumstances which bore no relation to their original 
offences. 57 Scarcely any distinction was made in the assignment of a con¬ 
vict on account of the period of his sentence, his age, character, original 
offence or previous conduct, although the previous occupations of the 
convicts, particularly of mechanics, sometimes affected their allocation. 
In the ordinary course of events, the character of the master was not 
taken into consideration, although there were cases in which the governor, 
the principal superintendent of convicts, or, at a later date, the land and 
assignment board, would not agree to an application from an employer 
known to be sadistic or unable to feed his men properly. And there were 
instances when servants were withdrawn for such reasons. 

As long as assignment continued, and as long as the convicts were 
subjected to the caprice arising from it, it could never be an efficient 
system based on unvarying principles and rules. The regulations estab¬ 
lished no more than the minimum standard of treatment. Each employer 
was left to act at his own discretion and according to what his own interest 
suggested, and this was not always the most humane course. Sometimes 
the interest and the duty of the settler coincided, but in extreme cases 
transportation served in assignment might either be disproportionately 
severe or no punishment at all. In principle, assignment was inconsistent 
with discipline and punishment, as the settlers had emigrated to better 
their own conditions, not to carry out discipline leading to reformation. 
Assigned labour was regarded more as a commodity to be disposed of for 
the advantage of the settlers than as a punishment or means of reformation. 
The employers had no permanent pecuniary interest in the convicts and 
therefore little inducement to look beyond more than efficient and rapid 
work. This varied treatment greatly affected the attitude of the convicts, 
who compared their own conditions with the conditions of those %vho, 
although more deserving of punishment, were in more comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances. The lesser offenders did not necessarily escape unaffected. 
All this rendered assignment an indefinite and uncertain method of 
punishment. And there was, too, a marked similarity between the bondage 
of slave and assigned convict as long as that bondage continued; assign¬ 


s'’«./?./!.. I. Vol. 7. P- 639: Vol. 16, p. S70: Vol. 8, p. 189: III, Vol. 3. P- 821. Also Biggt 
Appendix (Mitchell Library), Box 3, p. 1155 and Box S>» PP* > 77 * 8 * 

67 Until 1823 the government was even in the habit of paying certain officials for their 
magistrates, superintendents and overseers-by assigning to their service s^enil aw 

fed and clothed at public expense. These men either worked for their masters or paid a weekly 
sum to be allowed to work for themselves. 
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merit certainly engendered feelings both in the minds of servants and 
masters closely allied to those associated with slavery. Whether or not the 
system degraded and contaminated the higher classes in colonial society, 
it was certainly the means of providing them not merely with wealth but 

also with the leisure to enjoy it. 

Flogging was the principal means of discipline in the Australian 
Colonies, and a visitor to one of the Colonies might well have imagined 
that the object of the English government in establishing and maintaining 
them was not to reform criminals but to create them. In every convict 
centre, in every jail, ship, barrack, road party, settlement or station, 
the lash was freely applied. Whatever else the magistrates, masters and 
overseers omitted, they were most active in ordering the lash. The flogging 
yards of the Colonies were in every sense “flourishing manufactories 
of bushrangers and murderers”. 58 In the first years the governor, the 
lieutenant-governor and the judge advocate were given power as 
magistrates to order the punishment of convicts found guilty of mis¬ 
conduct. With the growth of the Colonies, and later with the increase in 
the number of assigned convicts, magistrates were appointed from among 
the military and civil officers and the respectable settlers to administer 
justice in the various districts. These men were invested with summary 
powers unknown to the laws of England, for colonial conditions created a 
class of offences peculiar to the condition of the convict—disobedience, 
neglect, abusive language and other acts of misconduct which in the case 
of free persons were not generally regarded as offences against the law. 59 

The record books of the magistrates bear out the truth of the Right 
Reverend W. Ullathorne’s later comment that “the great persuader to 
work and good order was the lash”. 00 The extent of flogging was enormous. 
For instance, between March 1815 and November 1817, a period of only 
two and a half years, the Parramatta bench of magistrates in New South 
Wales alone distributed 11,321 lashes among some 200 offenders. 01 The 
tempo of the convict system was accelerated to such an extent that between 
1830 and 1837 nearly two million lashes were officially reported as having 
been administered in New South Wales. 02 As assignment proved its econ¬ 
omic value, masters began to rely on “the present of a red shirt” as the 
prime incentive. The category of offences was almost without limit, and a 
whole new series concerned with the management and care of sheep came 
into being with the expansion of the pastoral industry. 03 Under the sum¬ 
mary punishment laws the convicts were entitled to make complaints to 
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the magistrates of any ill-treatment. But the number of such cases was 
relatively small, and they were seldom settled in favour of the servants. 
Even when they were, the masters were punished merely by being de¬ 
prived of their services. Only in extreme cases were masters denied the 
services of any more. The general tendency was for the magistrates, them¬ 
selves employers, to be disposed to listen rather to the master than to the 
servant; the word of the convict could not be taken in opposition to the 
master’s evidence on oath as a free man. Much of the maladministration 
of the law in the early period was due in fact to the composition of the 
magistracy. Many members had been on convict and other ships, and 
the rough and ready justice of the quarter-deck was transferred to the 
magisterial benches in the Colonies. Not a few were themselves greedy and 
selfish settlers who extorted by the lash the maximum labour from the 
prisoners assigned to them, unmindful of the government’s reliance on 
them for the dispensation of justice tempered with mercy. In the early 
years, too, the magistrates were small magnates of the land and escaped 
abuse and criticism by hearing complaints in their own homes. The 
proximity of a justice of the peace with constables and floggers in atten¬ 
dance ensured the success of a rural establishment; such was the view of 
many of the settlers. 

Flogging was always a most severe punishment, although there was 
always a considerable difference of opinion as to whether flogging was 
effective as a deterrent or as a means of reformation. Governor Macquarie 
believed that nothing so effectively deterred the hardened characters 
from crime as the dread of a public whipping. Others considered that a 
well-timed severe punishment for a first offence broke down the "sufferer” 
and made him ever after terrified of the lash. No matter how great the 
punishment, there is little to show that the minds of the victims were 
‘‘beneficially operated upon”. Perhaps many men remained quiet for a 
time, but some were filled with vengeance and either murdered their 
masters or their overseers, or took to the bush and ended in a chain gang, 
a penal settlement or in a death cell. 

1 here were several other methods of punishing the convicts for breaches 
of discipline or for minor offences. As early as 1797 Governor Hunter 
substituted in certain cases a period on government works in place of 
corporal punishment. On some occasions the men were ordered to do 
their ordinary work with an iron attached to one leg. Later, solitary con¬ 
finement on bread and water was more frequently adopted when prac¬ 
ticable in most districts in place of corporal punishments. 64 It also 
frequently happened that convicts were sentenced to imprisonment for 
short periods at hard labour in the jail gangs. The Sydney jail gang was 
established in the very early years and in 1814 gangs were established at 

64 Imprisonment for all minor offences not carrying a further sentence of transportation was 
not added to the original sentence of a convict. 
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Parramatta, Windsor and Liverpool. There were also jail gangs at Hobart, 
Richmond and Launceston in Van Diemen’s Land. All these men worked 
in double irons, and the jail gangs remained an integral feature of the 
convict system. One of the frequent and more rigorous punishments was 
a sentence to work on the roads in irons. In Governor Macquarie s time a 
number of these chain gangs were working in Sydney, Parramatta and 
Windsor but it was not until the late twenties that they became a 

usual method of additional punishment. 

The penal settlements within the Colonies were designed as places of 
secondary punishment-to act as jails within jails, though in some cases 
they also paved the way for the settlement of an area by free colonists. 
In these places the emphasis was on discipline and punishment and not 
on productive labour. At various times in the history of New South Wales 
there were penal settlements on Norfolk Island, at Newcastle, Port 
Macquarie, Moreton Bay and on the hulk Phoenix in Port Jackson. In 
Van Diemen’s Land there was a settlement at Macquarie Harbour and 
later several on Tasman’s Peninsula. The most severe punishment was a 
sentence to work in a chain gang at a penal settlement. A considerable 
number of these convicts had been transported a second time, or were 
sentenced to be “transported" for crimes such as house-breaking, assault 
and stealing in the Colonies themselves. 

The climax of the whole convict system and the chief deterrent was 
death by hanging: "rope, soap and calico for one.” Not all those sentenced 
to death were hanged, though the records indicate how frequently this 
punishment was inflicted. Between 1811 and 1817, 86 were sentenced to 
death; 26 of them, who had been sentenced for murder, were hanged and 
were afterwards "anatomized” by the principal surgeon. 65 In the twenties 
and thirties in New South Wales the average annual number of executions 
was 36, and in Van Diemen’s Land, 24. 60 Most hangings were performed in 
public, and all convicts near the place of execution were generally mus¬ 
tered to witness the spectacle, from which they were expected to derive 
much benefit. 


The convicts to a man were very intent upon their “liberty”. Again, as 
with the punishment of transportation itself, the attainment of freedom 
was equally hazardous and uncertain. The first and least common way of 
obtaining a partial restoration of freedom was through a ticket of exemp¬ 
tion. This ticket merely exempted convicts from government labour while 
of good behaviour, and they were liable to be recalled at any time irres¬ 
pective of their conduct. In the late twenties this ticket was simply a 
privilege of living until the ensuing 31st December with a particular 
person, generally a relative. By local regulation from the beginning of 
settlement, the governors were also in the habit of granting what were 


Sta? e from the Select Committee o, the House o, Commons on the 
“ Martin, R. M., History o, the Colonies o, the British Empire (London. , 94S ), p. 4 „. 
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called tickets of leave as rewards for good conduct or occasionally for 
extra work, skill or ingenuity. This ticket exempted a convict from both 
government and assigned service and allowed him to work for himself. 
The government ceased to clothe and feed him, but he remained under 
the surveillance of the magistrates and was legally still a convict. The 
ticket was usually only cancelled in cases of misconduct. By 1813 the 
issuing of tickets had become a regular practice, though only to prisoners 
after they had been employed by either the government or a private 
employer for three years and were “sober, industrious and honest”. The 
holders were mustered every Sunday and obliged to attend church with 
the other convicts. By 1813, too, very few were ever recalled to government 
work, and they were paid in the same way as free workmen. By a regula¬ 
tion of June 1819 the term of probation in government service was 
increased to four years and tickets for such convicts were usually granted 
at the suggestion of the principal superintendent of convicts. Masters 
frequently recommended their own servants, and in 1821 there were 1579 
convicts holding tickets of leave in New South Wales, 313 being women. 07 
Sir Thomas Brisbane established a regular scale of probation on the basis 
of good behaviour for the granting of tickets, depending on the length of 
the original sentence; with subsequent variations this system was retained 
until transportation came to an end. 08 In Van Diemen’s Land the same 
general principles prevailed, there being 368 holders of the tickets in 
1820. 09 The number increased rapidly under the administration of sub¬ 
sequent governors and readied nearly 11,000 during the operation of the 
probation system in the late forties. 70 

Apart from the expiration of the terms of their original sentences, there 
were two further ways by which convicts could regain their freedom—by 
receiving a conditional pardon or an absolute pardon. The latter restored 
the convict to all the rights and privileges of a free person while the former 
restored the convict to the rights and privileges of a free person con¬ 
ditional on his absence from the United Kingdom. Under the letters 
patent of 1787 Governor Phillip was given power to remit the term of 
service in either way, and the governors who succeeded him issued a 
large number of these pardons. Governor King made it a practice to grant 
a certain number on the King’s birthday, and in the period between the 
overthrow of Governor Bligh and the arrival of Governor Macquarie, 191 
absolute and 164 conditional pardons were issued. Between 1810 and 
1820 Macquarie granted 352 absolute and 1164 conditional pardons. A 
government order of 1813 required a convict under a life sentence to 
serve fifteen years before he could apply for an absolute pardon, and ten 
before he could apply for a conditional pardon. Convicts under limited 

07 Wentworth Papers. 1621-7 (Mitchell Library), p. b>- 

** H.R.A., 1 , Vol. 11. p. 62. 

00 liigge Appendix (Mitchell Library). P- 82. 

70 Statistics of Van Diemen's Land , 1849 (Mitchell Library). 
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sentences were required to serve three-quarters of the original sentences 
for an absolute pardon and two-thirds for a conditional pardon. But 
Macquarie himself made many exceptions to the regulations, particularly 
in the cases of those convicts to whom William Cox had promised remis¬ 
sions for their assistance in constructing the first road over the Blue 
Mountains. The speedy emancipation of convicts carried on by Governor 
Macquarie was superseded in the twenties and thirties by treatment 
designed to make transportation a more effective punishment and deter¬ 
rent*from crime. 71 In practice, however, neither of these pardons was fully 
effective. Nor was freedom by expiration of sentence complete freedom, 
for a person who had at any time arrived in one of the Colonies under 
sentence was liable to be punished for subsequent offences, when free, 
in a much more severe manner than one who had come free or who 
had been born in the Colonies. Where the latter received a sentence of 
two months, the former might well receive seven years. 



As the early colonists turned their attention to raising wheat, maize and 
vegetables to secure their supplies of food, so it was the farmer who was 
the first important free settler and the agricultural labourer who was 
the first important free worker in the history of Australia. The govern¬ 
ment was the main employer of labour, though first the military and 
civil officers and later the free settlers provided employment on their 
farms for the gradually increasing number of men who had served their 
terms or had been pardoned. As early as 1795 John Macarthur regularly 
employed from thirty to forty people as stock-keepers, gardeners, or in 
the house or stables. Both the living and the working conditions of the 
farmer and the agricultural labourer in those years were harsh. Ploughs 
and other such implements were not in general use until the 1820s and 
the furrows were consequently dug with the hoe. Reaping, threshing and 
harrowing were all done by hand. Even by 1819 no regular system of 
rotation of crops had been adopted by the settlers. 

The first houses on new land were necessarily of simple construction, 
and when a settler obtained shelter for himself and bark huts for his 
servants he was satisfied. The labourer wore coarse clothing, often of 
canvas, and had few opportunities for amusement and none for culture or 
self-education. Living and working conditions improved only gradually 
as the initial difficulties of pioneering were overcome and markets secured. 
The hours of labour were long and unrelieved except by short spells for 
coarse and uninteresting meals, generally of tea, salt meat and crudely 
ground flour baked into cakes. According to the custom of the Colonies, 
food and lodging were almost invariably allowed to all outdoor labourers 


71 Statistics of pardons issued 
Commons Papers, 182a, Vol. 20 
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and mechanics in the country districts, and the less prosperous settlers 
usually fed their free labourers at their own table. But every family 
had to make shift for itself and the wife of a farmer or farm labourer 
had generally more to do than her English counterpart. She did not 
live in a village, but in isolation where water was often scarce and cooking 
utensils were difficult to procure, and where most women were com¬ 
pelled to be proficient in many occupations. The spread of settlement was 
not accompanied by a corresponding growth in communications. In the 
bush there were few roads, few towns, little law and less gospel. The 
natives, too, occasionally speared isolated shepherds and stockmen, though 
more frequently they improved their diet with the white man’s sheep and 
cattle. 

The bush mechanics—carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, sawyers, 
splitters and fencers—who were indispensable to the financial success and 
comfort of the landed proprietors, were more fortunate than the un¬ 
skilled. They could command higher wages, make considerable amounts 
from job work, and had better chances of living in comfortable homes. 
The sawyers and splitters early developed a profitable trade in cedar and 
hardwoods from unoccupied land in the Appin and Illawarra districts of 
New South Wales. But the greater number of the skilled and semi-skilled 
were concentrated in the towns and more closely settled districts. Building 
and making agricultural implements employed a considerable number, 
but the mechanics were for the most part independent journeymen with 
little capital. Secondary industries developed only slowly. In 1807 there 
were in New South Wales a pottery, a hat manufactory, a tannery and a 
shop for making tobacco pipes. There were several breweries and shoe¬ 
making, tailoring and tinwork establishments, and some progress had 
been made by the twenties. Most of this took place in Sydney and its 
suburbs, which held a very large proportion of the total population- 
46 per cent in 1805, 59 per cent in 1810, and 45 per cent in 1821. Those 
who had no particular trade were engaged as house servants, assistants in 
shops, warehouses and offices, gardeners and wharf labourers, or worked 
in the quarries or factories. They were seldom hired for more than a week 
at a time, and were only in rare instances supplied with food, clothing or 
lodging. Their wages were generally on a day-to-day basis. In the early 
years mud and paling huts or two-roomed houses with a skilling at the 
back were their usual homes. There was always a great demand for female 
servants of all kinds. With the exception of the very early years, such 
women seldom did anything except indoor work, and as with the female 
assigned sen-ants, bad servants were a constant source of complaint 
among those who were fortunate enough to secure domestic help. 
Governor Macquarie believed that those who had once been convicts 
were so depraved that they were frequently concerned in "the most 
dreadful acts of atrocity". 
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The farmers and other employers had many different methods of 
paying wages. Sometimes they paid in goods, sometimes in promissory 
notes,orders or cheques, and sometimes in coin of different kinds. The 
practice of paying in goods instead of money, or in money on the under¬ 
standing that the men would buy food or clothing from their employers, 
was common in the Colonies. It arose partly from the lack of a metallic 
or official currency, partly from the activities of traders and the absence of 
a sufficient number of retailers, and from the value which spirits were 
found to have as an incentive to labour. Although the history of colonial 
currency shows a gradual development towards a stable sterling standard, 7 - 
there was no such progressive overall improvement in the methods of 
paying for labour, and the urban rather than the rural workers reaped 
the benefit of a stable money with regular cash payments and no truck 
system. 

The earliest form taken by truck wages was the payment of labour 
in spirits. Because much could be achieved by a little rum, it reached a 
high value, and the price of labour became prohibitive to the smaller 
settlers and all who had no access to supplies of spirits. This continued 
until a substitute currency had been provided and the importation of 
spirits made easy. The payment of wages wholly or in part by goods other 
than spirits had a much longer history in Australia. The practice lasted 
until well into the i8.jos. As the activities of the merchants in the early 
decades caused the labourers to raise their wages to keep pace with the 
growing extortion of the monopolists of the rum ring, so the settlers 
suffered considerably. But it was not always one-sided. The settlers 
often retaliated by compelling their servants to receive half their wages 
in exorbitantly priced goods, which they could only dispose of at a heavy 
loss. For many years barter was an important feature of the economy of 
the Colonies, and in 1820 it was still the custom to pay the larger part 
of wages in articles of consumption at prices which were raised from 
twenty per cent to forty per cent above city retail prices. 73 The effect was 
to rate both labour and property on an artificially high scale. All this 
gave rise to frequent disputes between employers and servants, which 
were resolved by magistrates who, being settlers, naturally felt an interest 
in supporting charges which had the effect of decreasing wages. Employers 
were also able to reduce labour costs by keeping their own stores for the 

supply of food and clothing over and above those stipulated in the agree¬ 
ments. 

One of the common methods of paying wages was by private 
promissory notes, orders and cheques. Notes of hand from threepence 
upwards were quite common in New South Wales as early as 1799. 
Governor Bligh believed that if all the notes in circulation had been sent 
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to the drawers of them there would have been almost general bank¬ 
ruptcy. But the workmen continued to be paid in colonial “currency”, 
as there were few silver or gold coins. 74 This currency was of dubious 
value in terms of sterling, and the uncertainty caused wages to be high. 
The notes usually passed at anything from twenty-five per cent to sixty 
per cent discount; sometimes a pound currency was given for ten shillings 
sterling. This depreciation was judicially recognized in law suits at fifty 
per cent, but it varied from that to 100 per cent in some cases. Traders 
sometimes accepted notes knowing that they were of uncertain value and 
paid them to their labourers, while they kept those they knew to be safe. 
Several orders were proclaimed to restrain the issue of this paper, unless 
payable in sterling, but without producing any effect. Private promissory 
notes continued to be issued throughout the twenties and remained a 
common method of payment in both Colonics until the later forties, 
although the discount in terms of sterling was greatly reduced. 

When a supply of coin was made available and the Bank of New 
South Wales was established (1817), die wages of urban workers were 
invariably paid in cash. A small shipment of silver arrived in 1792, and 
one of copper which passed for twice its face value arrived in 1800. The 
few Spanish dollars and other foreign coins—rupees, guilders, Johannes, 
etc.—invariably disappeared with visiting traders. Grain receipts issued 
by the government store-keeper passed as money but were rarely paid as 
wages because of their high value in relation to sterling, being convertible 
into bills on the English treasury without discount. Promissory notes were 
also issued by the commissary at various times. The £10,000 worth of 
dollars which were imported by the government in 1813 were cut into 
two sections and passed into circulation at five shillings and is. 3d. 
respectively. By 1822 the internal currency of the Colonies consisted of 
commissariat store receipts, Spanish dollars, British coin, Macquarie’s 
holey dollars and dumps, notes of the Bank of New South Wales and of 
miscellaneous petty bankers, and a few foreign coins; but reckoning was 
universally in pounds, shillings and pence, whether in sterling or in 
currency. The small amount of coin in circulation in the country districts 
was mainly due to the fact that it was unsafe to have large amounts of 
cash in the home. 

From such records as are available it is now impossible to give a full 
and accurate account of the wages paid to any class of workers. This is 
due partly to the great variety in the methods of paying wages, to the 
prevalence of piece work, and partly to the great fluctuations not only in 
the value of the goods which were given in payment, but in the medium 
of exchange itself. Wages were sometimes quoted in sterling and some¬ 
times in currency, but without specification; sometimes food and lodging 

74 "Currency*' was the term applied to all media of exchange not directly convertible into 
sterling without a heavy discount. 
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were provided, or only food, or neither. It is even more difficult to assess 
the purchasing power of wages, particularly for the country districts, and 
in the ports each fresh cargo of goods immediately effected some drastic 
change in the market, so that prices did not remain stationary for two 
days together. The methods of paying wages and the wages themselves 
provided little opportunity for the working classes to save, and it was 
not until the establishment of the Sydney Savings Bank in 1819 that 
they had any real encouragement to do so. 

There was always a certain amount of permanent unemployment and 
destitution through sickness, disability and old age. In New South 
Wales provision was made for the relief of pauperism by the formation 
of the New South Wales Benevolent Society as early as 1809, although it 
did not function regularly until after 1813. Such instances of pauperism 
as occurred before that time were provided for by voluntary contributions. 
Between 1813 and 1821 the society afforded relief to 1300 people, in the 
form of tea, sugar, milk for sick children, arrowroot, bread, blankets, 
clothing, rent and New Testaments. The society depended entirely on 
private charity and was run on thoroughly humanitarian principles. Most 
of those receiving support were ex-convicts, a great many of them very 
feeble and very old. Only a very few received rations from the government 
stores. In October 1821 the society opened an asylum for the poor but 
continued to provide outdoor relief. The number of cases on the books of 
the society gradually increased from 57 in 1822 to 338 in 1842.™ The 
society also provided relief over several years for poor married women 
during their confinements, and in 1821 the ladies’ committee reported 
that they had found every encouragement that could be expected in a 
land "where concubinage was too commonly considered no crime”. The 
lower classes, they believed, were not so depraved as was supposed by 
many persons, for all the clothing which they had lent was returned, and 
the committee felt confident that the poor knew “how to appreciate such 
attentions from their superiors”. 76 The government appears to have borne 
the greater part of the society’s expenses in later years, as most of the 
inmates had originally been convicts. 

Several other institutions provided for the relief of paupers. The 
Hawkesbury Benevolent Society at Windsor, founded in 1814, served 
the districts of Windsor, Richmond, Wilberforce, Portland Head and 
1 m Town. There was also a Parramatta Benevolent Society, established 
m 1819. In Van Diemen’s Land relief in the form of rations and occasional 
a lowances of slop clothing was provided by the government. Such sup¬ 
port was always needed, as the health of the first settlers in the Colonies 
was poor, particularly that of the lower classes. They were exposed to 


•8*0-^ vol. i'X-S- tht B ‘ nev0lent Society ol New Soulh Wa/« (Mitchell Library). Vol. i. 
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the weather with little protection and their diet was by no means satis¬ 
factory. Some, too, were intemperate, and it was not to be expected that 
tinder these circumstances they could remain free from disease for long. 
There was less disease among the upper classes, who were comparatively 
better lodged and better fed, and were less exposed to fatigue. Venereal 
disease was introduced very early in the history of the penal Colonies, 
being reported by Governor Phillip in 1789, and spread in consequence of 
the transportation of prostitutes. Lunatics were by no means few in 
number, an asylum eventually being provided for them at Castle Hill. 
The hospital facilities for the convicts were open to the poorer classes, 
but were very inadequate and unhygienic, and in the earlier years, because 
of the lack of precautions for preventing intercourse between the sexes, 
provided opportunities for "unrestrained licentiousness”. The most com¬ 
mon diseases were described as dysentery, diarrhoea, scurvy, catarrh, 
rheumatism and ophthalmia. 

Throughout the period from 1788 to 1821 free workmen were sub¬ 
jected to a disciplinary code similar to that which regulated the conduct 
of convicts. The crucial problem for both government and private 
employers was the maintenance of a readily controlled labour force, for 
on the labour of the prisoners and freemen depended not only the establish¬ 
ment of a self-sufficing community, but the future economic prosperity 
of the colonics. In the infancy of the Colony of New South Wales the 
convicts had little to gain by being restored to the rights and privileges of 
free wage-earners. When, as early as 1790, some of the men who had served 
their terms told the governor that they would no longer work, he replied 
that he could not send them home without orders from London, and that 
if they would not work they would have nothing to eat. Almost all 
resumed work, except ten who were "saucy”, and the governor ordered 
them "a good flogging”. 77 Although the early governors were forced to 
recognize and provide for the freeman’s status in government orders, the 
tendency in practice was to disregard the distinction between the convict 
and the free workman. The settlers were given power to examine 
credentials and to apprehend or lodge information against any suspicious 
persons offering themselves as servants, and the possession of this power 
was not considered unfitting to their position as employers. Further con¬ 
trols over free workmen which limited their movement also arose from the 
penal character of the settlement. Orders required that servants travelling 
between districts should be furnished with passes from magistrates or 
their employers. After 1814, however, the most recent of these orders was 
not included in the yearly almanac and in 1820 William Cox told Com¬ 
missioner Bigge that he and his fellow justices did not put the regulation 
into effect. 78 


tt Banks Papers, Braboume Collection (Mitchell Library), Vol. 5, p. 59 - 
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As the number of freemen increased the governors found it necessary 
to regulate also their relations with their employers, though more from 
a desire to protect the employers than to benefit the servants. In a general 
order of 10th March 1797 Governor Hunter stressed the need for a con¬ 
tractual relationship between masters and servants, and advised the 
settlers to enter into written agreements for specific periods with their 
servants. 79 In 1802 Governor King reminded those convicts who were 
allowed “off the government store” that any neglect of their engagements 
or idleness made them liable to be recalled to government labour and 
otherwise punished. The Sydney police regulations issued in January 
1811 authorized the constables to arrest all poor persons who wilfully 
absented themselves from their work. They were to be charged before a 
magistrate as idle and disorderly persons. When doubts began to arise 
as to the extent to which English laws were applicable to the Colony, 80 
Governor Macquarie, acting on the advice of Mr Justice Field, declared 
in a proclamation of 21st November 1818 that all disputes between em¬ 
ployers and servants, irrespective of the occupation and civil status of such 
servants, were to be heard before one or more justices of the peace. 81 The 
proclamation provided for the punishment of servants on the complaint 
of the master for any misdemeanour, miscarriage or ill-behaviour in ser¬ 
vice, by committing the servant to jail for not more than one month at 
hard labour, or by abating some part of the servant’s wages or rations, or 
by discharging the servant from his service. It further provided for the 
hearing of complaints by servants of ill-usage, refusal of rations, cruelty 
or other ill-treatment. The redress, however, was limited merely to dis¬ 
charge from service by a free warrant. This proclamation was designed to 
give magistrates the same powers as were given to magistrates in 
England. 82 

That the laws were enforced is borne out by the convictions by the 
different benches of magistrates. The Sydney bench in July 1803 ordered 
a sawyer into government employment for three months for neglecting to 
complete the task for which he was hired. 83 Notices occasionally appeared 
in the Sydney Gazette warning persons against employing servants who 
had absconded from the employers to whom they were indented. 84 In May 
1816 William Booker, a carpenter employed by George Howe, was 
sentenced by the Sydney bench to a month’s imprisonment at hard labour 
for neglecting to complete his work. He also lost the wages which were 
due to him. On the other hand, the court did recognize the claims of 
servants for wages. For example, in December 1816 it ordered John Mould 
to pay wages of £10 10s. 7d. currency which he owed to Thomas Kershaw. 


I. Vol. *. p. ,6. 

80 More particularly the Act 20 Geo. I! c. 19. 

H.R.A., I, Vol. 10, pp. 645*6. 

“By the Acta 20 Geo. II c 19 and 5 » Geo. II c. 11. 
“Sydney Gazette, 17th July 1803. 
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Magistrates had also been given jurisdiction over small debts by two 
proclamations of 18 io. 85 The business in the Governor’s Court was in 
some degree diminished by the extension of the powers of the magistrates 
in the proclamation of 1818, whose work was correspondingly increased; 
so much so that in 1820 Hannibal Macarthur complained that he was 
forced to devote almost two-thirds of his time to magisterial business, the 
greater part of which was concerned with disputes between free labourers 
and their employers upon their agreements and modes of payment. 86 
Although much of the traditional outlook on the relation of master and 
servant was imported together with English law, yet the reciprocal rights 
and duties involved in the idea of contract grew only slowly, and 
employers generally measured out equal treatment to all, whether bond 
or free. 

Attempts to control the rate of wages were perhaps more crucial to the 
free workmen than the general regulations which were enforced to control 
their movements and their legal relations with their employers. The first 
attempt to control their incentive and prohibit a competitive system of 
wage payment arose out of an attempt in December 1795 by a group of 
harvest labourers to raise the price of a day’s reaping. 87 Governor Hunter 
declared that the maximum wage to be paid by the settlers for reaping an 
acre of wheat was ten shillings. It was feared that little notice would be 
taken and that some means would be devised on both sides to evade it. 
Such was the outcome. In March 1797 Hunter issued an order fixing the 
rates of payment for all types of agricultural and daily labour, piece and 
time work, but it is certain that it was not much observed and that the 
law of supply and demand prevailed when employers bid against one 
another for the available labour. Governors King and Bligh were both 
faced with the same problem, and little notice was taken of their 
regulations. 

With the abolition of colonial currency in November 1816, the clergy, 
magistrates and gentlemen of the Colony met in the court-room in Sydney 
to establish the rates of labour to be paid in sterling. The necessity for 
some regulation had arisen as the men who had been accustomed to 
receiving perhaps ten shillings a day in paper worth intrinsically only 
five shillings still endeavoured to exact ten shillings sterling. The general 
order of 7th December 1816 which followed, declared the wages for all 
types of agricultural piecework. 88 The procedure for redress was made 
definite by the Master and Servant proclamation of 1818. When questioned 
on the subject of wage regulation by Commissioner Bigge, Hannibal 
Macarthur said in 1819 that the magistrates settled wage disputes by the 
schedule in the order of 1816, except where a definite agreement appeared. 

u The tu\» mentioned are in the Sydney Dench Book. 1815-21 (Mitchell Library. A. 1517b 
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But he added that the schedule was not an exact statement of current 
wages. 80 After 1819 the piecework rates for agricultural labour were 
omitted from Howe's yearly almanac, and by a general order of 13th 
August 1823, the order of 1816 was repealed so far as it established certain 
invariable charges for labour. 00 The frequency of the regulations is in 
itself sufficient to show that the attempt to regulate wages was never at 
any time successful, though it was undermined mainly by the demand for 
labour. From 1796 to 1816 there was a continuous demand for agricultural 
labourers, which was never fully satisfied either by a release of convicts 
from government sendee or by their emancipation. Not until the great 
influx of convicts from 1816 to 1822 was the government able to meet 
most of the needs of the settlers; of the 12,000 male convicts who arrived 
between 1814 and 1820, only 4600 were retained by the government. 01 
Skilled labourers were however always in demand. The government felt 
this need during the foundation years more than the settlers owing to the 
need for initial public works. But Governor Macquarie’s extensive build¬ 
ing programme absorbed many convict mechanics at a time when the 
settlers were very much in need of them. 


There was one class of servants over whom employers had a more 
extensive control than over ordinary sen-ants. These were the servants 
who had come to the Colonies already under indenture, generally on the 
condition of repaying the cost of their passage to their employers and 
bound to them for periods much longer than was customary within the 
Colonies themselves. They were few in number until the thirties and 
forties, and most in the early years were labourers from India and China. 


Some employers brought Indian servants from Bengal, several of whom, 
at the end of their period of service, suffered severely from the difficulty of 
returning to their homes. A special bench of magistrates was summoned 
in Sydney on 5th June 1819 to investigate the complaints of 39 Indian 
sen-ants from Calcutta employed under indenture by a Mr Browne a 
Sydney merchant. 00 The bench found that during their service they had 
been greatly ill-treated, refused necessary and proper food, given insufficient 
wages to support themselves, and unduly worked. It was not until the 
thirties that there was any substantial demand for labour of this kind 
Until 1826 no attempt was made in New South Wales to regulate the 
relations of masters and apprentices, although English laws and practices 
were generally enforced. Seamen in the merchant service were also subject 
to controls in the same fashion as ordinary servants and apprentices 
although to a greater extent. The basis of all the regulations for the control 
fsenants apprentices and seamen was the recognition of a contract ol 
agreement between master and servant. In the case of apprentices and 
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seamen such an agreement was valid only if written in die form of an 
indenture. Some employers, with an eye to possible disputes, preferred 
written agreements. But this practice was by no means universal. The 
contract to serve was however the sine qua non of the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Colonies, and in later years gave rise to extensive legislation. 

In contrast to the disciplinary aims of the master and servant 
regulations, labourers and other workmen were not prevented from 
becoming landowners, a policy which was reversed in later years under 
the influence of E. G. Wakefield and the systematic colonizers. The 
governors were allowed to make grants to ex-convicts and other free 
persons, and many such grants were made in the period up to 1810. The 
regulations made it plain that the governor was only to make such grants 
to those emancipists who were deserving of favour through good conduct, 
and only to free men of respectability and capital. Under Macquarie’s 
benevolent policy, ex-convicts acquired considerable holdings, but from 
1822 great reticence was used in the granting of land, following the 
adoption of Bigge’s recommendations that grants should be made only 
to emancipists with capital. 93 Ex-convicts were gradually excluded from 
ownership. Bigge’s recommendations and adverse views on small-scale 
farming were, however, based on the interested evidence of the large 
proprietors. Although their remarks had some foundation in fact, the 
emancipated settlers had been subjected to excessive prices, foreclosures, 
competition with the larger landholders in the sale of grain, and the 
change from currency to sterling, their debts having been contracted in 
currency. They also had to face the periodical flooding of the Hawkesbury 
River, the cornering of the meat market by the large proprietors and other 
monopolistic practices. Bigge did admit that some of these settlers were 
industrious, but the allegations remained in circulation. The statement 
that Macquarie’s settlers sold all their farms for rum was later described 
as “one of the gossiping libels against the yeomanry class current among 
the squattocracy”. 04 


V 

Organized religion was an essential feature of colonial society, but reform¬ 
ation by religious teaching and example and by moral instruction was a 
later experiment in the Colonies. The clergy of the various denominations 
were given access to the convict establishments, and from the earliest 
times the convicts were compelled to attend religious services. The 
religious duties, however, came to be considered by many as part of the 

w Commissioner Bij?tje. Report on the Colony of Sew South II 'ales, 1822, pp. 172-3* Recom¬ 
mendations accepted: I. Vol. 7. p. 579- 
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punishment, and very seldom did the ministrations of the clergy have any 
effect. The few clergy of the Church of England were for many years 
merely civil servants who paid scant attention to their religious duties and 
showed little zeal or desire to carry the message of their church to the 
lower ranks of society. Much damage was done to the effective teaching 
of the clergy by their civil occupations in the early years of settlement. 
Most proved themselves to be efficient and successful farmers, stock¬ 
breeders and magistrates. The practice of appointing clergy to the magis¬ 
trates in New South Wales did not cease until the governorship of General 
Darling. With some notable exceptions, there was, further, never a very 
high standard of morality among the clergy. 05 

Roman Catholic priests were not shown much sympathy by the 
government, and dissenters were frowned upon by the official classes. 
Despite the great opportunities for missionary work among the convicts, 
little was done to provide more than the bare formalities of ritual, public 
prayers and exhortation at a distance—except on the scaffolds. Many 
were the witnesses in the twenties who testified to the weakness of religious 
feeling in the Colonies, and who attributed it for the most part to the lack 
of churches and clergy. The upper classes undoubtedly believed in the 
utilitarian value of religion as a comforter for the poor, the aged and the 
troubled: "they should be taught in the sanctuary of God the use of those 
gradations of rank and wealth which in infinite wisdom He has thought 
fit to establish in this transitory life, as stimulants to the industry and 
energy of men.” 00 Even so, the public preaching of the clergy of the 
Church of England did little to inspire confidence in the weary and 
oppressed. Attendances at church were never very great, the rites of bap¬ 
tism were never held in high esteem, and it was only the Roman Catholic 
priests who made any endeavour to minister personally to the wants of 
the convicts. On the other hand, the negligence of servants towards their 
religious duties was very widespread, and it may well have been this 
which enabled Roman Catholics and Protestants to live together amicably 
despite the large influx of Irish convicts. 

The provision of education for the children of the working classes was 
never very extensive. The first schools in New South Wales, three in 
number, were established by the Reverend Richard Johnson in 1793 and 
the teachers paid from the funds supplied by the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel. Four Crown schools financed by the government and 
controlled by the Church of England provided elementary education for 

J • a a _ century. Orphan schools 

supported entirely by the government were established in 1801 for girls 
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and in 1819 for boys, and a public charity school was established in Sydney 
by Governor Macquarie in 1810. Schooling was patterned on that pre¬ 
vailing in England. The colonists were more concerned with material 
welfare than with education. Although there were thirty schools and 844 
pupils, only one in seven children attended school in 1820. 97 It was not 
until late in the history of Van Diemen’s Land that the government 
provided any education. In 1825 only 443 children out of the 2444 in the 
Colony were receiving any kind of teaching either in public or private 
schools or in private families. 98 

The moral behaviour of the settlers was directly related to the dis¬ 
proportion between the sexes. Before the year 1800 there were in New 
South Wales more than three times as many men as women, and this 
proportion had been reduced only slightly by 1821. In that year there were 
270 males to every 100 females. Most contemporary opinion on the subject 
of morals is to be explained and can only be examined with reference 
to this disproportion, yet there was something apart from inadequate 
opportunity which caused the moral decadence criticized by observers of 
colonial conditions. In the first place, the method of distributing the 
female convicts to private homes was never fully supervised. Before 
Governor Macquarie arrived in the Colony, they were indiscriminately 
given to such of the inhabitants as asked for them, living first in one 
family and then in another, and were in general received rather as 
mistresses and prostitutes than as servants. Their behaviour was a constant 
source of embarrassment to the governors from Phillip to Bligh. Few 
marriages were celebrated and most of the women in the early period had 
children from their liaisons with the officers, settlers, soldiers and convicts. 
There was no social stigma attached to a woman having an illegitimate 
child, and the men were sometimes allowed to make their selection on 
the arrival of a ship. The women were, in fact, forced to form connections 
owing to die lack of any accommodation provided for diem by die govern¬ 
ment. They had, furdier, no means of leaving die Colony when their 
sentences expired except by prostituting themselves to die masters of 
visiting ships. 

There is no doubt that many of the working classes were "vicious”, 
"dishonest”, “drunken louts” and immoral according to die standards of 
their time. No doubt, too, some fully merited die use of all the other 
abusive epithets and adjectives which were so frequently applied to 
them by their betters. In the early years such people were always willing 
to decry the low morals of their workers, their "riot and dissipation, 
licentiousness and immorality”, but it would be unfair not to mention 
also that a large number of the civil and military officers w'ere men of loose 
principles and dissolute habits. A social survey of 1806 showed that in 

87 Eleven were private schools. See H.R.A., I, Vol. is, pp. SiS-14: a "d Scott Letter Book 
(Mitchell Library). Vol. x, pp. 252-5. 
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New South Wales there were 395 wives and 1035 de facto wives; 807 
legitimate and 1025 illegitimate children." A large number of the 
children had no parents as their mothers were dead and their fathers had 
left the Colony either as sailors, soldiers or prisoners who had become free. 
Even the secretary of state for the colonies believed in 1809 that the 
immorality of the Colony was chiefly due to the lack of example among the 
higher classes. 100 But a visitor to the Colony in 1810 said that morals were 
by 110 means so debauched as had frequently been asserted. Virtuous 
characters, he said, were not rare, and honourable principles were no less 
prevalent than in other communities of equal extent and limited 
growth. 101 

Governor Macquarie set out to reduce immorality by suppressing co¬ 
habitation and brothels, and in 1820 a majority of the 23 magistrates and 
clergy agreed that the general habits of the people, and the industry, 
conduct and personal appearance of the lower classes had greatly improved 
since his arrival. They also agreed that immorality and profanation of 
the Sabbath had decreased. 102 During his administration marriages 
increased and the number of illegitimate children declined. He was 
instructed to see that the female convicts were distributed in such a manner 
as would best encourage attention to industry and character; and he took 
care as far as possible to assign them with a strict regard to moral decency. 
But a certain amount of immorality continued and the children were 
maintained at the expense of the government in the factory, and when 
older than two or three were sent to one of the government orphan schools. 
In the twenties and thirties assignments were only made from the well- 
behaved class of convicts in the factory. The system was however never 
effectively policed. Governor Macquarie also gave a general sanction and 
encouragement to marriage among the convicts by granting tickets of 
leave to those who were married and could support themselves. There was 
no doubt that marriage was often undertaken simply for the purpose of 
obtaining a measure of freedom, though it was considered a better policy 
to allow female convicts to be married early rather than to maintain them 
in the factory. Even so, of the 75 men in government service in Sydney in 
1819 who were given special permission to live out of barracks, 29 were 
living with women to whom they were not married. 103 Assigned convicts 
were not allowed to be married without the consent of their masters and 
even when permitted, the union was not to deprive the masters of their 
services. Convicts were in several instances allowed to join their wives or 
husbands in a different Colony or settlement, and the wives and children 
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of convicts were frequently sent out to the Colonies at the public expense 
when the husbands had been well behaved for a number of years. 104 

The extent of crime in such communities was vast, though much was 
due to the blanket nature of many of the convict regulations. The greater 
part of the business of the magistrates until the middle forties was con¬ 
cerned with the summary punishment of convicts. The most frequent 
offences brought before the police and inferior courts were drunkenness 
and petty thefts; cattle and sheep stealing before the superior courts. The 
greater number of crimes were offences against property. It was said by 
almost all the settlers that the prevailing vice of the working classes was 
drinking, and to this they attributed most of the immorality and crime. 
Much of this was due to the absence of any way of enjoying their leisure 
hours, and to the fact that religion had signally failed to act as a com¬ 
forter. Their way of life was crude. A regulation of 1815 prohibiting 
skillings in the town of Hobart was ineffective, and many labourers were 
permitted to live in them in return for supplying the house with wood and 
water. This crowding together had a demoralizing influence similar to 
that in the area of Sydney known as The Rocks, the St Giles of Sydney. On 
this steep ridge above the King’s wharf many of the worst characters of 
the penal Colony had congregated—the doubly convicted, the prostitute, 
the fence and the deserter. In the isolated rural areas it was the working 
classes which chiefly bore the brunt of the difficulties of opening up a 
new country. The governors kept a firm hold on public entertainments 
and particularly on theatrical performances. Boxing and similar sports 
were forbidden. It was not therefore surprising that the workers turned to 
alcohol. 

Fifteen of the magistrates and clergy believed that drunkenness had 
decreased between 1810 and 1821, but eight believed that there had been 
no change. 105 In 1810 Macquarie reduced the number of public houses in 
Sydney from 75 to 20 and a similar reduction was made in the smaller 
towns and country districts. But in 1819 there were again fifty in Sydney, 
six in Parramatta and six in other districts. The consumption of spirits 
remained large, and the sly grog shops in both town and country were to 
be found everywhere. A great deal of the anti-social behaviour of the 
workers was undoubtedly due to the uneven distribution of wealth, so that 
severe deterrents were considered necessary to protect property, and the 
failure of many workers to conform to the standards of their times was also 
due to the influence of other classes in framing those standards. 

The most characteristic feature of the Australian Colonies during the 
foundation years was undoubtedly the punishment of convicts. But the 
laws and rules by which it was regulated, the manner of carrying it into 

104 In Van Diemen's Land illegitimacy was common before 1820. and government officials, 
while complaining of such practices, were openly cohabiting with female convicts. See Scott Letter 
Book (Mitchell Library, A.850) Vol. 1, pp. 163-4. 
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effect, and the conditions of the convicts in the different stages of trans¬ 
portation, well illustrate not so much a system as a lottery. Transportation 
was. however, a most valuable source of labour, and the contribution of 
the convicts as workers should not be minimized. Notwithstanding the 
ineffectiveness of both supervisors and workers, the convicts in government 
service assisted greatly in the economic development of the Colonies. 1 hey 
cleared and farmed land; they constructed public buildings, quays, jetties, 
dams, churches and court-houses; they established the clothing industry; 
they made many miles of road over all types of country; and they opened 
up the country in many districts for later settlement by private enterprise. 
In fact, they created many of the essential services necessary for the rapid 
and prosperous expansion of the Colonies; for they were compelled to 
work at uncongenial jobs for which no free labour or mechanical assistance 
was available. Finally, the presence of large numbers of convicts employed 
on public works provided a market for the free settlers. But the prosperity 
of the settlers depended too on the supply of assigned convict labour. 
Although skilled convicts were not as efficient as free mechanics, yet in 
occupations which required little skill and the minimum of exertion, the 
settlers undoubtedly secured a profitable return on their investment in 
rations and clothing. Furthermore, the great value of assigned labour lay 
in the absence of a sufficient number of free workers. It was the labour of 
the convicts which made possible the ensuing pastoral age. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PASTORAL ASCENDANCY 

1820-1850 


1 

Australians often regard the gold rushes as a watershed which neatly 
divides their history: before gold "the Colonies had developed quietly and 
slowly”; 1 after gold, and because of it, the tempo of Australian life 
suddenly quickened, with the rapid development of industry, democracy 
and nationalism. Our early history, in another view, was a melodrama, 
with a few principal actors-the governors, the Macarthurs and Wentworth 
-miming before a back-drop of inhospitable mountains and plains and 
surrounded by a crowd of conventional figures—convicts and soldiers, 
explorers and squatters, emancipists and exclusives. And so the “pre¬ 
history” of Australia appears as something apart from the subsequent 
historical period, a set-piece of romantic and antiquarian interest but of 
little relevance to the modern Australian community. It is certainly true 
that gold caused radical changes in Australian life, and that there was 
something melodramatic about the divisions of colonial society before 
1850. Nevertheless, the years between 1820 and 1850 were years of great 
political, economic and social change, when the Australian Colonies 
developed from two autocratically ruled prison farms into a number of 
prosperous self-governing Colonies. 

By 1852 the transportation of convicts to eastern Australia had ended; 
four Colonies had received self-government; political movements of the 
right and the left were emerging; the voluntary principle was being estab¬ 
lished rapidly as the basis of colonial religion and education; Australia’s 
best grazing land was already occupied by the pastoralists and their 
sixteen million sheep. In 1820 Australian wool exports were negligible; in 
1850 the export of wool was 40 million lb., about half of England’s total 
imports. By 1850 Australia had a total population of just over 400,000; an 
area of cultivation of 432,000 acres; exports worth £3.8 millions, and im¬ 
ports of about £4 millions. Between 1820 and 1850 over 200,000 free 
immigrants arrived in Australia, almost all of them from Great Britain. 
“The progress of New South Wales,” wrote Merivale, in his Lectures on 
Colonization and Colonies, “has been so astonishing, as far as regards the 

1 Wood. F. I.. W.. A Concise History o\ Australia (Svdncv. 1935 ). P- * 74 - 
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production and accumulation of wealth, as to afford the most remarkable 
phenomena of colonial history.” 

Because the gold fever has so affected the Australian, he often forgets 
the fundamental changes that occurred in his history before gold. Aus¬ 
tralian historians have consistently underwritten the importance of the 
period before 1850 in the formation of the Australian character and the 
Australian economy. This is due partly to an unwillingness to accept the 
background of convicts and autocratic government as being at all Aus¬ 
tralian in character, and partly also to a belief that the feeling for 
democracy, which the Australian imagines is his most important charac¬ 
teristic, was imported with the diggers of gold. Thus, a recent historian 
contrasts the "conservative plantation tradition” of New South Wales 
with the “democratic camp-frontier tradition” of Victoria, largely in 
terms of gold. Australia "was developed,” he writes, “on a basis of pastoral 
plantations, with labor servile and the masters supreme. . . . But with 
the gold discoveries a vigorous camp frontier, with its democratic social 
attitudes and radical ideas, sprang up in the colonies to challenge the 
growing pastoral domination.” 2 

But there was no spectacular change of direction, either in politics or 
economy, with the discovery of gold. Democracy was on the march before 
1850, and wool continued to dominate the Australian economy after 1850. 
The pastoralist, more than anyone else, has moulded the development of 
Australia. Sheep growing gave Australia its only persistent source of inter¬ 
national purchasing power, and, moreover, enabled the development of 
the coastal entrepots, which became, even before 1850, the centres of 
population and industry. The cities rather than the gold-fields were the 
breeding-grounds of democracy. The growing power of the city interests 
was perhaps the most significant political change between 1840 and i860. 
This, of course, dismayed the pastoralists, who blamed gold for what was 
inevitable in the growth of the cities and in the development of a 
democracy in which representation in the legislative assemblies was 
determined by numbers instead of, as earlier, by interests. The pastoralists 
tried to retain political power for themselves, and historians of Australia 
have concentrated on the squatters’ unsuccessful and undemocratic 
aspirations for a political autocracy, rather than on their remarkable 
economic achievements. Before 1850 the Australian Colonies “rid them¬ 
selves of convictism, made heavy inroads on the wilderness, forced the 
earth to yield great wealth, developed into self-governing communities, 
and aid the cultural and social foundations for an Australian nation- 


Many factors made these remarkable achievements possible. Trans- 
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portation and free immigration provided labour and men of enterprise. 
The success of woolgrowing was an incentive for capital imports, and gave 
the colonists wealth and political ambitions. The British government was 
willing, albeit at times reluctantly, to encourage colonial ambitions and to 
recognize the mutual benefits of the wool trade. The rate of economic 
progress in Australia between 1820 and 1850 far exceeded that of any 
other British Colony, and approached that of Britain herself. This growth 
was part of the industrial revolution of Great Britain. Indeed, the develop¬ 
ment of Australia was a measure of the rate of industrialization in Great 
Britain, for the growth of the pastoral industry was a direct response to 
the wool demands of the growing textile industries of Yorkshire. Between 
1830 and 1850 the pastoralists occupied seventy million acres, which 
included eastern Australia’s best grazing land within the ten-inch rainfall 
belt. Indeed, the frontier of settlement in Australia has not expanded 
significantly since 1850, except in Western Australia, northern Queensland, 
and in the mallee land of Victoria. 

This development must be considered in the context of remarkable 
economic and political changes in Great Britain, where, in the thirty years 
after Waterloo, the whole structure of national life was altered. Politically 
there was the growth of limited democracy; economically, the advance of 
technology, especially in the form of the steam engine, which transformed 
Britain into the first industrial nation of the world; socially, there was 
the growth of large towns with their urban proletariat. It was a period, too, 
of interest in the Colonies, particularly as places of emigration. There 
were, as a result, several important parliamentary inquiries about Aus¬ 
tralia, or about problems which involved Australia, which resulted in 
reports with minutes of evidence by special committees. 4 There were, too, 
a growing stream of books about Australia and numerous articles in 
journals like the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly Review. 

The topics which excited most attention were transportation, 
emigration, systematic colonization and the disposal of Crown lands. 
Increasing crime was a serious social problem for the legislators; moreover, 
transportation, and penal reform generally, worried the tender conscience 
of the English humanitarians. Emigration seemed a solution to over¬ 
population, which the economists were convinced was a major problem 
of post-war England. The disposal of Crown land, particularly through 
the influence of Wakefield, was regarded as the keystone in the edifice of 
colonization. The vastness of the colonial lands impressed the English in 
their crowded island, and Wakefield produced a convincing formula for 
adjusting the supplies of land, capital, and labour, in any particular 
Colony. 

* The most important of these were: Reports of the Commissioner of Inquiry on the Colony 
of New South Wales (1822-3): Reports of the Select Committee on emigration from the United 
Kingdom ( 1826-7 ):Reports of the Select Committee on Transportation (1837-9): Report of the Select 
Committee on the Disposal of Lands in British Colonies (183G): and Report of the Select Committee 
on South Australia (1841), 
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But the interest in Australia must not be exaggerated. “Commercial 
men who stirred with excitement over impediments to trade in the alien 
Caribbean and the China Sea. were frankly bored by Britain’s possessions 
in Australasia and the Canadas.’’ 5 And in the House of Commons there 
was frequently either apathy, or, in the thirties, antipathy to all colonial 
developments. Often it was difficult to raise a quorum, even for important 
colonial bills. This caused Buller to protest. "Parliament . . . exercises 
. . . hardly the slightest efficient control over the administration or the 
making of laws for the Colonies. In nine cases out of ten, it merely registers 
the edicts of the colonial office in Downing Street. ... It is there that the 
supremacy of the Mother-country really resides: . . . You may to all 
practical intents consider as the Mother-country . . . the occupants of 
die large house that forms the end of that cul-de-sac so well known by the 
name of Downing Street. ... In some back room—whether in the attic 
or in what story we know not—you will find all the Mother-country which 
really exercises supremacy.” 5 



The colonial office was certainly the most influential initiator and executor 
of colonial policy after 1820, but it had not always been so. Bathurst 
(secretary of state for war and colonies), Goulburn (under-secretary), and 
Stephen (counsel) created the nineteenth-century colonial office, and 
made it an efficient machine for the government of empire. These three 
began about 1822 to thoroughly reform the whole colonial administration. 
Governors’ royal instructions were revised; colonial finances were over¬ 
hauled and the blue book of colonial statistics was introduced; a series of 
commissions (of which Bigge’s was the first) investigated the law and 
judicial procedure in various Colonies; an ecclesiastical reorganization 
of the Colonies was begun; and governor’s councils were appointed in 
many Colonies after 1824. Similar changes were made in the theory and 
practice of colonial trade, in emigration, and in the disposal of Crown 
lands. 7 These changes, which Australians have often assumed were specific 
to Australia, were part of a general change in policy. In points of detail 
colonial policy was specific to the Colony concerned; in principles, it 
tended to be general for the whole empire. 

Within the colonial office, authority shifted between the secretary of 
state and the permanent under-secretary. Only constitutional bills came 
regularly before Parliament, so that the secretary of state had great power. 
Thus, for example, regulations like the Ripon land regulations, which 
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colonial office was exercised by James Stephen, first as counsel and later 
as under-secretary. Stephen was a liberal in colonial policy, who usually 
supported the Crown officials in the Colonies and took their advice. He 
recognized the need for, and desirability of, local autonomy, but he never 
forgot British interests. In land policy he was influenced by Wakefield, 
but in administration he was a thorough-going empiricist, whose actions 
were based mainly on the mass of information that flowed regularly into 
the colonial office from the Colonies, especially in the dispatches to the 
secretary of state from the colonial governors. Of the secretaries of state, 
Bathurst and Grey were perhaps the most important. Bathurst reorganized 
the colonial office; and Grey initiated important changes in colonial policy, 
and helped to draft the Australian Constitution Bill of 1850. The link 
between a secretary of state and a colonial governor was direct, and much 
of the information we now have about colonial developments comes from 
the dispatches between those two officers. 8 

The governor (or lieutenant-governor, in the case of Van Diemen’s 
Land) exercised the royal prerogative in the Colony, and as chief executive 
officer he was responsible for the government of the Colony. His power 
stemmed both from the royal prerogative and from constitutional acts 
of the British Parliament. But, whether statutory or prerogative, most of 
the governor’s powers, both general and specific, were transmitted to him 
through the secretary of state for colonies: first, in his commission and 
instructions, given to him on taking up duty, and, later, in the con¬ 
tinuous stream of official dispatches from the colonial office. The 
definition of powers and duties in the commission was interpreted and en¬ 
larged by the colonial office. 

In the Colony the governor was early regarded as all-powerful. "Of 
Your Excellency’s ‘power’ all who live in Van Diemen’s Land must be 
quite sensible. It is indeed great!" wrote Gregson to Colonel Arthur. “All 
colonial indulgences, all rewards, all distinctions, are at your disposal— 
the land and the labourer, are both in your hands. The most trifling wants 
cannot be supplied without courting you to supply them. Without your 
favour no man can better his condition, and thousands of convicts may 
be coerced at your discretion. By you the slave may be restored to freedom, 
and the freeman reduced to a state little better than slavery. In a word 
Your Excellency has dominion over life and liberty, land and labour.” 9 
Indeed, until 1823 the governor was all-powerful, although the only direct 
statutory authority for this despotism had been authorized in the Act of 
1787. 10 But Phillip and his successors assumed power to govern, and issued 


•The secretaries of state for colonics between 1820 and 1850 were: Earl Bathurst 
Viscount Goderich (1827). W. Huskisson <1827-8). Sir G. Murray (>828-30). Vl \ C0l J n * 1 
(1830-3). E. G. Stanley (1833-4). T. Spring Rice (1834). Earl of Aberdeen (1834-5). Lord Glenelg 
(1835-9). Marquis of Normanbv (1839). Lord John Russell (1839-41). Lord Stanle> > l ° 4 1 * 5 )» 
W. E. Gladstone (1845-6). Earl Grcv (1846-52). The permanent under-secretaries were: R. W. 
Hay (1825-36)..Sir James Stephen (1836-47). H. Mcnvale (1847-59). Henry Goulburn was parlia¬ 
mentary under secretary from 1812 to 1821. , .. 

•Gregson to Arthur, 21st July 1828: Gregson Correspondence (Mitchell Library). 

10 27 Geo. Ill, c. 2. 
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detailed orders for the regulation of the Colony. I his practice was con¬ 
tinued and extended, until the governor exercised the power of issuing 
proclamations, controlling the jurisdiction of magistrates, regulating the 
validity of deeds relating to land transfer, etc., imposing penalties for 
crimes, ordering the minutest details of civil life, deporting undesirables, 
creating a coinage, imposing taxation, etc. In fact, the governor assumed 
powers of legislation, uncontrolled and entirely of his own initiative, as 
great as those which are the prerogative of parliament and greater than 
those of the King.” 11 

Although the colonists questioned the legality of the governor's powers, 
the British government insisted that, owing to the penal character of the 
Colony, the governor’s regulations were validly made. 1 - Nevertheless, the 
changing character of the community, especially during Macquarie’s 
governorship, meant that arbitrary government was increasingly resented. 
Macquarie’s decrees were less autocratic than those of Phillip, but there 


were many more free men to protest. After 1823, although the governor’s 
executive powers remained nominally unchanged until the granting of 
responsible government, his legislative powers were much restricted by 
the formation of legislative councils. Nevertheless, the governor retained 
great power, even in New South Wales, where his authority was most 
circumscribed, and where the attack on autocratic government was the 
strongest. Arthur ruled Van Diemen’s Land despotically in the thirties; 
Grey governed South Australia with unchallenged authority in the forties; 
but, in New South Wales, all governors after Macquarie had to consider 
well the feelings and actions of the colonists. 


While the Colonies were prison farms, autocratic government was 
necessary and inevitable. ‘‘A company of exiles, overawed by dissolute 
soldiery, interspersed here and there with few persons of a superior class,” 
wrote West, "could only be governed by despotism.” 13 But as soon as the 
free men became numerous and wealthy, representative government was 
necessary and inevitable. The government of a penitentiary was not 
suitable for the free settlers of one of His Majesty’s dominions. 

In the intermediate stage between autocracy and self-government, 
between 1823 and 1850, the governor’s duties were difficult and often un¬ 
pleasant. Although his first allegiance was to the Crown, he had really 
two masters; and in attempting to serve both, he frequently displeased 

»tPolT* ,° n ‘ y P. erSOn in th<: Co, °"y "ho had to balance Ws duty 
o the Colony and ,0 Bn,am. His most important function was to temper 

the excesses of both colonists and colonial office, in particular, in a pZd 
nominated councils, he was a defence against class legislation P "The 
V ‘ ° egls atln R for >he whole community by means of a council com- 
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posed of only one party,” said Bourke, “is only checked by the power 
possessed by the head of the government.” Thus, for example, Bourke 
opposed the exclusives, protected the convicts against ill-treatment, 
pleaded for more democratic government, and tried to safeguard the 
Colony’s land. And Bourke was but one of the many able governors who 
represented the Crown in the Australian Colonies during this critical 
period. Seldom could Colonies have been blessed with better men than 
Bourke and Franklin, or with more able administrators than Arthur, Grey 
and Gipps; and all these had courage and foresight, and a willingness, 
when they were certain they were right, to defy both colonists and British 
authorities. Much of the advance of these thirty years was due to them. 

The governor was assisted in administration by an executive, and 
in legislation by a legislative, council. The sources of authority in each case 
were different: the executive council derived its powers direct from the 
Crown and its members were officers of the Crown; the legislative council 
was established by statute, and its power was statutory. Brisbane in New 
South Wales and Stirling in Western Australia were the last governors 
with full legislative and executive powers uncurbed by councils, though 
in Stirling’s case this situation did not long continue. Thereafter all 
governors in Australia had the advice and assistance of executive 
councils, consisting of the chief executive officers of the Colony. 14 The 
executive council was concerned with the general administration of the 
Colony, so that its range of activities was very wide. Nowhere, however, 
was its influence decisive. Its functions were mainly administrative and 
advisory, although, in theory, it was also a policy-making body. It 
supervised the administration of the Colony and reported to the governor 
on all matters that interested him. Most of the members of the executive 
council were also members of the legislative council. The extent to which 
the executive council was important in policy-making depended almost 
entirely on the governor. For this reason the executive council was not 
like a cabinet; it determined policy only to the extent that the governor 
allowed it to do so; its allegiance was to the governor and the Crown; it 
was not responsible to the legislative council or to the colonists. After 
Brisbane, however, the executive council was always able to express 
opinions, even if it did not decide policy. Indeed, Darling was sharply 
rebuked by Murray for not consulting his executive council. 

The executive officers owed their membership of the executive and 
legislative councils to their official status, and were appointed by the 

14 The executive council usually included the governor, the colonial secretary, the colonial 
treasurer, the head of the military’, the head of the Anglican church, the surveyor-general, and, 
for a while, the chief justice. 

The constitutional position in Western Australia was unusual. Stirline was appointed to 
command the settlement of W.A. on 30th September 1828 with the nominal but unofficial title 01 
Lieut-Governor. This was done by letter. Not until 4th March 1831 was he appointed by Commis¬ 
sion, and then he was made full Governor. The senior public officials were appointed in ine 
U.K. or on board ship but not until February 1832 did the executive and legislative councils 
meet. The delay of official appointment was a constant source of complaint by Stirling as nc 
was illegally controlling the settlement from 1829 to 1832. When he was appointed Covemo 
he was also given councils. 
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secretary of state for colonies. They were expected, therefore, to support 
the governor by speech and vote. Nevertheless, there were plenty of 
quarrels between the governors and their executive officers. For instance, 
Bourke in New South Wales, and Franklin in Van Diemen’s Land, were 
both frustrated in their liberal intentions by reactionary executive 
councils. “You are, in short, a Whig governor in the midst of High Fory 
Counsellors,” Forbes wrote to Bourke. 15 On occasions, too, the secretary of 
state did not uphold the governor’s authority over unruly subordinates; 
for example, in the cases of Bourke’s quarrels with McLeay and Riddell. 
In this way the executive council was a curb to the governor’s executive 
authority, and, as the administration of the Colonies become more complex, 
more and more direct authority devolved upon the heads of government 
departments. The chief executive officers were thus powerful people, with 
considerable patronage at their disposal. They were usually, like Bicheno 
and Boyes in Van Diemen’s Land, able and conscientious public servants; 
and some, like Forbes and Deas Thomson in New South Wales, were 
outstanding administrators, who served the colonists wisely and well. 

Except for New South Wales after 1842, the legislative councils before 
1850 were unrepresentative. They consisted of a blend of official and 
unofficial members. The officials were named by the secretary of state, and 
the unofficial members were nominated by the governor and approved by 
the secretary of state. Legislative councils were set up in New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land in 1825, in Western Australia in 1832, and in 
South Australia in 1842. In all Colonies the governor was requested to 
select the unofficial members from "the more intelligent, wealthy and 
respectable members of the commercial, agricultural and professional 
bodies of the Colony”. The legislative council was vested with full 
legislative authority, but its laws had to be approved of by the secretary 
of state as "not repugnant” to English law. 


Although the unofficial members (in New South Wales after 1842, 
the elected members) were not an organized opposition, they were pro¬ 
minent in constitutional conflict, especially in demanding representative 
government, in criticizing the executive, and in examining carefully the 
governor’s legislative and financial proposals. The official members, on the 
other hand, did constitute a government party. From its inception the 
legislative council was a forum for discussing important colonial problems 
and its proceedings, after they were made public, were reported at length 
in the colonial press. The legislative councils, however, did not fully 
represent colonial opinion. The New South Wales council, for example 
was from 1828 to .842 an exclusive body, anti-emancipist. anti-Bourke 
and anti-Gipps. and consistently self-interested in outlook. For this reason 

S r :r dneV ;r unpopular and distrusted, while the councils 
f the other Colonies had the esteem of most colonists. In Van Diemen’s 


“ Forbes 10 Bourke. loth August 1856 ; Bourke 


Papers, Vol. 1 (Mitchell Library). 
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Land, where the unofficial members by a vigorous policy of attack and non- 
co-operation were largely responsible for the recall of Wilmot, the 
reputation of the legislative council was extremely high. In all Colonies 
the councils were the forcing grounds of constitutional change. 

Ill 

“Colonists at variance,” wrote Wakefield in The Art of Colonization, 
“resemble the Kilkenny cats. . . . Colonial party-politics, then, are 
remarkable for the factiousness and violence of politicians, the pre¬ 
valence of demagoguism, the roughness and even brutality of the news¬ 
papers, the practice in carrying on public differences of making war to 
the knife, and always striking at the heart.” Wakefield was probably 
thinking of New South Wales, for the other Colonies (except Van 
Diemen’s Land) had not the population or complexity of society to allow 
any but the most ephemeral class groupings. Although there were in 
New South Wales before 1842 several groups of people organized with 
political objectives, it was not until that date that political parties with 
rival policies contended for representation by appeal to the electorate. 
They were, nevertheless, groups struggling for power, and as a result 
shifts occurred in the balance of political power. The groups had no 
organized continuity; nor did they have clearly defined programmes of 
political action. Often they were organized to redress specific grievances. 
There were some attempts to formulate political beliefs, but the colonists 
generally were political empiricists, interested in the problem of the 
moment and suspicious of theory. They had, however, one belief which 
they held strongly: they were convinced of their ability, as men who had 
conquered a wilderness, and of their right, as Englishmen, to rule them¬ 
selves. “The People are taught by the Papers,” wrote Darling to Hay, “to 
talk about the rights of Englishmen and the free Institutions of the Mother 
Country. . . . The evil of this place is the passion, which exists, that New 
South Wales should be the Counterpart of England.” 10 The press was 
indeed important in imparting information and passion, and the colonists 
defeated attempts by Darling and Arthur to censor their newspapers. But 
the feeling for democracy was due rather to the living conditions of a 
frontier society which produced “independent Australian Britons”. 

Constitutional development consisted in modifying the executive and 
legislative powers of the governor: first, by allowing the colonists to share 
these powers, and, after 1850, by transferring them to an elected Parlia¬ 
ment. The combination of limited legislative responsibility and executive 
irresponsibility was the main source of constitutional conflict. Gladstone 
realized this, during his short stay in the colonial office. I confess, he 
said, "that the nominated council and the independent executive were 
not shields of authority, but sources of weakness, disorder, disunion, and 

,0 Darling to Hay. gth February 18*7: H.R.A.. I. Vol. 19. P- 09 - 
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disloyalty.” 17 The struggle for executive responsibility however involved 
only the small number of free and wealthy colonists who were eligible o 
sit in the councils of the Colony. After 1830 this group was primarily 
interested in wresting control of the Colony's land from the colonial office, 
and political aims and activities weic subordinated to this end. More im¬ 
portant in forming Australian character, however, were the social conflicts 
of emancipists and exclusives, and of rich and poor, and the controversies 
about the relationship of the State to religion and education. In New South 
Wales these conflicts merged, as the wealthy, whatever their social and 
religious background, combined to meet the threat of radicalism. 


The exclusives, the social elite of New South Wales, included the pre- 
Macquarie ruling clique of wealthy ex-officer landowners, the well-to-do 
free settlers who arrived during the twenties, and the high civil officials. 
The exclusives desired to exclude former convicts from social, political 
and economic power. Politically, they favoured “a respectable nominated 
council”, whereby the Colony would be governed by an oligarchy of 
governor, officials and exclusives. The centre of the exclusive cause was 
in Camden Park, the home of the Macarthurs. In the same district the 
families of Bowman, Dumaresq, Hassall, Jones, Close and Throsby formed 
a Camden set of wealthy and leisured landowners with large estates and 
a patrician outlook. They had pioneered sheep farming, agriculture and 
viticulture, but by 1830 their pioneering days were over. They were now 
wealthy men with the time and interest for politics. Their way of life, in 
comfortable homes near Sydney, contrasted markedly with the rude living 
of the pioneers of the thirties, the squatters. Henry Parkes described them 
as “the old colonial magnates, who hitherto had ruled with a peculiar 
order of absolutism representing the artificial feeling of domination on 
the one hand and of submission on the other which characterized old 
Virginian society”. 18 They dominated the legislative council of die Colony, 
and had an active lobbying group in London. They were, because of this, 
more successful in their politics than the emancipists. Thus, in 1827 and 
again in 1837-8, the Macarthurs were able to influence constitutional 
developments in the exclusive interest. 

The emancipists ranged from genuine liberals like Forbes to able 
political opportunists like Wentworth. They were not all ex-convict. 
Indeed, of their leaders—Wentworth, Bland, Jamison and Forbes—only 
Bland was an ex-convict. But they were concerned with the legal status 
of the ex-convict, and, at least initially, they had liberal ideals of politics 
and society. They wanted status in the community to depend on wealth 
rather than on social background. They called themselves Whigs, although 
a recognition of their equality with the “pure merinos” demanded an 

17 M or Icy, The Lite of William Gladstone (London, 1903), Vol. 1, p. 363. 

11 Parke*, H.. Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History (London, 1892), Vol. i, p. 17. 
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indifference to their convict origins, and, therefore, a radical disregard of 
conventional social attitudes. But their radicalism extended no further. 
Like the exclusives, they defended transportation and assignment, and 
wanted to secure for themselves a monopoly of the Colony’s land. 

The conflict between exclusives and emancipists became serious under 
Macquarie, and until the forties each governor was forced into supporting 
one of the protagonists. Brisbane half-heartedly sided with the emancipists, 
Darling became an ardent pro-exclusive, and Bourke favoured the eman¬ 
cipists. During Gipps's governorship the conflict lost its bitterness. Feeling 
ran highest under Bourke, who, in opposing the exclusives, had also to 
oppose his own executive officers. “I am pretty well in the position,” he 
wrote, ‘that Lord Grey would find himself in if all the members of his 
cabinet were ultra-Tories and that he could neither turn them out nor 
leave them.” 19 In 1820, when the emancipists were the largest free group 
in the community, their gaining of full civil rights would have meant a 
genuine social revolution. In 1840, in contrast, they were a much smaller 
proportion of the free community, so that their full entry into that com¬ 
munity was no threat to social stability. This was especially true when 
the cessation of transportation removed the possibility of more convicts 
and more emancipists. By 1840, also, the emancipists and exclusives were 
beginning to notice that their common economic interests were more 
important than their social and political differences. By 1841, therefore, 
the exclusives were wooing the emancipists, persuading them to drop old 
grievances and to fight for their common interests. The reception was 
friendly, but both sides had to compromise. The exclusives abandoned 
their belief in a nominated council in favour of an elected council which 
would be more uncompromising towards external control; the emancipists 
were easily convinced that their insistence on a liberal franchise was as 
much a threat to their estates as the London theorists. Both emancipists 
and exclusives were determined to fight the colonial office’s control of 
the Colony’s land and the growing radical movement among the poor and 
middle-class immigrants of the thirties. By 1842 Wentworth and James 
Macarthur were the leading opponents of the popular interest. 

The workers of Australia began to organize in the twenties both by 
combining into trade unions and by political action. 20 Trade union 
development was rapid, and alter 1830 there were numerous combinations 
and strikes. By 1850 there were about 25 unions in Sydney and thirteen in 
Hobart, as well as smaller numbers in Melbourne and Adelaide. The 
period of fastest growth was 1840 to 1843, anc * few unions were formed 

19 Bourke to Rice, nth August 1853: Bourke Papers , Vol. 9. 

30 The best accounts of the early labour movement in New South Wales are in unpublished 
theses in the Fisher Library, University of Sydney: Thomas, L., The Development of the Labour 
Movement in the Sydney District of A T ew South Wales, 1788-1848) Hume, L. The Labour 
Movement in New South Wales and Victoria. 1830-1860; and Terry, D. H. M., The Development 
of the Labour Movement in New South Wales , 1833-1846 . 
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after 1846. The unions were confined mainly to the skilled trades in the 
cities and were simple in structure and broad in function. The V in ^ 
against injury, sickness and death, and attempted to raise wages. They 
were not much concerned with hours and conditions of work. To achie\e 
their objectives they depended both on restriction of membership and on 
direct action. By 1840, however, they ceased to be mere benefit societies, 
and assumed some of the characteristics of aggressive trade unionism. But 
although bargaining and strikes were used increasingly to raise wages, 
the trade unions before 1850 retained their essential function of providing 
social insurance and social cohesion for the Australian worker. 

Politically the labour movement made less progress, but there were 
in New South Wales labour organizations of a more general character than 
trade unions. Also, after 1839, “the delegates of the trades” of Sydney 
spoke for the workers at all public meetings, and tried to get representation 
in all organizations which appealed to the general public. This “bread 
faction" or “trade union party” contributed to public discussion, and for 
a time, published its own newspaper. Its delegates were particularly active 
at public meetings, where they moved resolutions, framed petitions and 
debated fiercely on behalf of the workers. The leaders of this group were 
mainly lower middle-class radicals-a journalist, an innkeeper, a retired 
soldier, a retailer, etc.—whose names are not well known, although they 
were the forerunners of the political labour movement of Australia. 21 

The popular party first became active in opposition to transportation 
and in the Australian Patriotic Association, where it formed a radical 
wing which opposed the dictation of policy by the wealthy emancipists. 
Its strength came undoubtedly from the immigrants of the thirties, who 
were mainly labourers and skilled tradesmen. The fear of convict labour 
competition led to the formation of the Society of Emigrant Mechanics 
in 1833; the desire for cheap bread resulted in a co-operative milling 
venture, the Union Flour and Bread Company of 1839; and unemploy¬ 
ment during the depression produced the Mutual Protection Society in 
1843. The intrusion into the Australian Patriotic Association was aimed 
mainly at broadening its policy from constitutional reform to the problems 
of land tenure and immigration. The party was successful, initially, in 
opposing Wentworth's scheme that votes and representation in the 
association should be proportional to contributions, and later, in modi¬ 
fying his electoral proposals in the draft constitutions. But in 1838, when 
the association decided to oppose the cessation of transportation, the 
radicals withdrew. Thereafter it became usual for the delegates of the 
trades of Sydney to meet regularly to discuss their problems. At various 
umes these delegates demanded land reform, opposed the Masters and 
Servants Act of 1840, attacked the franchise of both the legislative council 

J. Sc^wltt. mM^cdc^lrandT: Hopkk. KeWi * h ' W A - »•**». h Bibb. 
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and the Sydney municipal council, agitated against transportation and 
coolie immigration, advocated unemployment relief, and finally, organized 
the Mutual Protection Association of 1843. 

The Mutual Protection Association attracted more than workers and 
artisans to its allegiance. Ostensibly its aims were to secure working-class 
representation in the councils, to protect the working classes and to reform 
the land laws. But depression determined that its activities were directed 
particularly towards unemployment relief, and the association languished 
with the revival of prosperity. The association’s most explicit policy was 
to encourage a system of small land holdings. This belief in peasant farm¬ 
ing (which developed later into a belief in closer settlement) ignored the 
social factor that most immigrants preferred Sydney to the bush, and the 
economic factor that grazing was more profitable than growing vegetables 
and corn. The economic development of Australia at every stage has 
confirmed the large pastoral holding as the most efficient economic unit. 
Nevertheless, there has always been a sentimental belief that the wide 
ownership of small portions of land would solve the country’s ills. "All 
our social and political evils,” wrote Parkes in 1849, “might be traced to 
the unequal distribution of land.” Also, while the squatters held the land, 
they could claim, on the theory of the representation of interests, that the 
franchise should have a property qualification. The worker, therefore, 
had a double interest in land reform, hoping that it would, at the same 
time, dilute the political influence of the squatters and alleviate the distress 
of the unemployed. 

After the depression the labour movement languished until immigra¬ 
tion into the gold-fields gave it fresh life. The depression had encouraged 
the Colony’s radicals; prosperity robbed them of much popular support. 
The main contribution of the pre-1850 labour movement was in industrial 
organization; politically it left no firm roots. It contributed nothing 
distinctive to working-class ideology; it had no great success in influencing 
government. Nevertheless, the beginnings had been made, and thereafter 
labour continued to influence politics until a political labour party was 
organized in the nineties. 

“If we would study the social composition of a nation,” wrote Elie 
Haldvy, "we must begin by studying its religion.” 22 Religion in Australia 
was first linked with convict reform. The Church of England held the 
official chaplaincy of the convict settlement, and other religions were not 
encouraged. But the growth of the Church of England, where the majority 
of its congregation were convicts, depended on official patronage rather 
than on voluntary support. Moreover, the identification of religion with 
convict reform was bound to change as soon as the numbers of free men in 

2 For the history of religion in Australia, see in particular, the unpublished theses of Cable, 
K. (Fisher Library), Gregory, J. (Melbourne University Library), and Pike, D. (Adelaide University 
Library). 
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the Colony increased substantially. Thus, the breakdown of the Anglican 
monopoly of religion and the gradual secularization of the State were 
part of the successful revolt against autocracy. As the authoritarianism of 
the prison farm disappeared after 1820, Christian faiths other than the 
Church of England began to take their place in the social life of the 
community. The exclusive privileges of the Church of England gave way 
to a variety of State-aided religions and State-aided schools. 

As in England, dissent, allied with radicalism, fought for social 
equality as the pre-requisite of religious liberty. I bus egalitarianism and 
secularism in Australia were helped by the strength of the independent 
religions of the working and middle classes. By 1850 most colonists believed 
in "a free church in a free State". They thought that freedom of worship 
depended on the absence of an established and privileged church. The 
long association of the governors and the Church of England made the 
colonists suspicious that such alliances hampered religious and social 
development in the interests of an exclusive minority. 

Religious discussion played an important part in colonial life: the 
newspapers debated religious issues at great length, and most colonial 
pamphlets were devoted to religious controversy. The colonists desired 


particularly to determine the nature and extent of State support of 
religion and the desirability of church control of public education. They 
watched religious developments in Great Britain with great interest and 
re-argued the controversies of the motherland with acrimony and verbosity. 

The Church of England was the official but not the established church 
in all the Colonies before 1850. But the Church of England had neither 
tradition nor wealth in Australia. And although the Anglican clerical 
hierarchy and the wealthy Anglican laity wanted to obtain in the Colonies 


the same status and privileges as the church enjoyed in England, they 
were confronted at all times by disciples of religious liberty. The dissenting 
tradition of independence and voluntaryism in religion and education 
found a congenial home in Australia. Nevertheless, the Church of England 
remained in a privileged position, especially in New South Wales. It had 
the support of a series of Anglican governors; it received the largest grant; 
and its adherents included a significant number of the wealthy colonists. 
Also, for a short period between 1826 and 1829, the Church and Schools 
Corporation did give the Church of England an extreme advantage. The 
corporation, an Anglican body, was vested with one-seventh of the Colony’s 
land, and was given charge of the Colony’s public schools. Thus the church 
became potentially wealthy, independent and, by controlling education, 
influential. But the privileges were no sooner granted than they were 
contested, both in England and in Australia. In England public policy 

K? t K t j iS ? tab u liShment * but certainl y at reducing the privileges of 
the established church. In Australia the "exclusive and intolerant system 

of Episcopal domination” was fiercely attacked. In 1829 the corporation’s 
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charter was suspended, and, in 1833, the corporation was dissolved. The 
hopes of the Church of England to dominate religion and education in 
New South Wales were thus frustrated. Indeed, by 1833, the tolerance of 
various religious beliefs, the State support of the national churches, and 
the dissolution of the corporation were clear signs of the impending 
separation of church and State in the Australian Colonies. 

In the meantime other religions appointed ministers and built churches 
for the care of their congregations—the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians 
in the twenties, the Dissenters in the thirties. The first Roman Catholic 
priests arrived officially in 1820, the first Presbyterian minister in 1823. The 
first presbytery in Sydney was formed in 1832, and the first Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New Holland was appointed in 1835. Both churches, 
as the national churches of Scotland and Ireland, claimed and received 
State aid for their religious and educational work. This success roused the 
ambitions of other religious groups, and eventually Wesleyans and Baptists 
were also given financial assistance. 

The religious conflict, as indeed did so many other issues in this 
period, reached a climax under Governor Bourke. Bourke was a good 
Anglican and a good Liberal, and although he wanted to assist religion, 
he would not grant special privileges to any one church. He believed in 
"equality and non-interference” in religion, and he suggested therefore 
that State aid should be proportional to the size of congregations. He 
thought also that education was primarily a State affair, and so he recom¬ 
mended the introduction of schools supported by the State in the manner 
of the Irish school system. 23 Bourke was convinced that a good educational 
system would greatly aid the healthy development of the Colony. The 
schools of the Colony in the thirties consisted of public elementary schools 
and a number of private denominational schools partly financed by the 
State. Bourke’s attempt to introduce secular public education, however, 
was defeated. State aid of denominational schools remained, even though 
in 1844 a select committee of the council again recommended the intro¬ 
duction of the Irish system. The dual system was still in operation in 1850. 

Next to education, perhaps the tractarian movement within the Church 
of England excited the most controversy in the Colony. Broughton, the 
first Anglican bishop, was himself a tractarian and he was inclined to look 
with favour on other adherents of the high church. He wanted a cen¬ 
tralized, privileged, and independent church, but he failed to reckon with 
the violent opposition to tractarianism and the strength of the autonomous 
parish organization. 

There was a rough equivalence in the Colonies between religious 
beliefs and social status. The Church of England received its strongest 
support from the governor and the officials, and from the wealthy land- 
owners. The Presbyterians and Dissenters included in their congregations 

23 Bourke to Stanley, 30th September 1833: H.R.A., I, Vol. 17, pp. 224-33. 
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many of the merchants and other middle-class citizens of the capital cities. 
The Roman Catholics were drawn mainly from the emancipists and the 
poor immigrants. These divisions, however, are by no means exact. The 
two important religious barriers were between the Anglicans and the rest 
of the community and between the Roman Catholics and the rest of the 
community. The cry of Rome quickly brought the Protestants into some 
sort of agreement. (Thus Broughton, for example, consolidated opinion 
against Bourke by identifying his educational plans with those of the 
Roman Catholics.) As important, however, was the fear of Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters that the Church of England would establish 
clerical hegemony over the Australian Colonies. The national churches, on 
the whole, wanted State aid; the Dissenters, on the contrary, favoured 
voluntaryism. In education, all the churches wanted their own schools: 
the Dissenters formed schools with the British and Foreign School Society 
monitorial system; the Church of England favoured the English public 
school system; the Presbyterians established the first Commercial Academy. 

The pattern of church-state relationships, and of the development of 
religion and education, was similar in most Colonies. Only in South Aus¬ 
tralia was there a significant difference. There the Dissenters, though 
small in number, were wealthy and influential. The more rapid separation 
of church and state in that Colony, and the quicker growth of democracy, 
was undoubtedly influenced by the religious independence of many of 
the founding fathers. All governors before 1850 attempted to introduce 
effective State aid for religion and education, but they were defeated by 
the confident secularism” of wealthy non-conformists like Angas, who 
believed in complete voluntaryism. In the fifties, consequently, State aid 
to religion in South Australia was discontinued. 

IV 

Constitutional dianges in the Australian Colonies were the result of 
colonial agitation and British policy, and since British policy changed con¬ 
siderably after 1820, it is a mistake to think that the impetus for self- 
government came entirely from the colonists. The twenties and forties 
were decades of great constitutional change in the British Empire, and 
New South Wales was only one of several Colonies that received first a 
nominated council, and then self-government. However, these changes 
were the result both of the conversion of colonial office officials to more 
liberal ideas, and of colonial demands for self-government. Thus, most con¬ 
stitutional changes in Australia were concessions obtained only after 
vigorous colonial agitation. It was not until Grey was secretary of state 
after 1846 that there was complete acceptance, in the case of Australia of 
the need for self-government. “It is our disposition,” said Grey, "to intro¬ 
duce representative institutions, give full scope to the will of the people of 
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those colonies, and thereby enable them to work their own way to their own 
prosperity far better than if they were controlled and regulated by any 
ordinances that went from this country.” 24 This was a long step from the 
official policy in 1820, when the attitude to colonial government had been 
towards greater control. 

I here were three general principles of colonial government operating, 
apart from any pressure that the colonists might exert. First, colonies of 
settlement were usually granted local legislatures, and the settlers, by 
right as Englishmen, carried English law with them. Thus Goderich 
explained to Stirling that "it may be proper to notice that Western Aus¬ 
tralia being a Territory acquired by mere right of occupancy, and not by 
conquest, the King’s Subjects residing there are, by a general principle 
of Law, entitled to all the Rights and Privileges of British Subjects and 
carry with them the Law of their Native 0000117, so far as it is applicable 
to their new situation and circumstances.” 25 Secondly, Colonies could have 
their own government only when they could afford it. As Stanley informed 
Grey in South Australia, before "popular representation” was possible, 
‘‘it should be evident that the internal resources of the Colony are fully 
adequate to provide for its own expenditure; and also that permanent 
provision should be made for certain fixed and definite expenses, on 
account of the civil Government of the Colony.” 20 Thirdly, and specific to 
Australia, transportation was incompatible with free government. "I am 
perfectly convinced,” Buller wrote to the Patriotic Association, "that it 
is idle to make any effort for the establishment of representative institutions 
in New South Wales as long as transportation to it continues. I am always 
met by the answer that it is a penal colony.” 27 

Within the Colony it was not simply a matter of transplanted Britishers 
demanding British political institutions, although the form of their 
demands was almost entirely British in character. The mainspring of 
political change was in Australia itself, in the conditions of a frontier 
society and the real problems that arose from those conditions. The large 
and varied social community that took shape after 1820 could afford to 
lead a wider life. With economic development there grew wealthy and 
vocal groups who sought for themselves the power previously exercised 
by the governor. In particular, they wanted to control the finances of 
the Colony and its land. The control of finance was essential if self-govern¬ 
ment was to have any real content; and the external control of land was 
a basic cause of discontent in all Colonies, for land was the source of 
colonial wealth and power. 

There were three lines of constitutional development before 1850: the 

2 * 8th February 18.no: Hansard. 1850. Vol. 108, p. 556. 

25 Goderich to Stirling, 28th April 1851; Swan River Papers , No. 11; quoted Clark, C. M. H., 
Select Documents in Australian History (Sydney, 1950), p. *47. 

26 Stanlev to Grey, 6th September 1842: Despatches from the Colonial Office: quoted Clark, op 
cit., p. 557. 

27 Buller to the Australian Patriotic Association, 31st May 1840: Australian, 12th November 
1840. 
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growth of self-government, as distinct from control by Colonial office and 
secretary of state; the growth of popular representative government (that 
is, of elected instead of nominated councils) through the extension of the 
suffrage; and the advent, at the end of the period, of responsible govern¬ 
ment, that is, of an executive responsible to the councils instead of to the 
Crown. 28 The growth of self-government must be traced in the wider con¬ 
text of imperial relations, and was the result of negotiation between the 
colonists, whose interests for this purpose were identical, and the British 
Parliament. The growth of popular government was the growth of 
democracy within the Colony, and a wide suffrage frustrated the attempts 
of the pastoralists to rule the Colony in their own interests. Robert Lowe, 
in commenting on the new constitutions in the fifties, declared that “every 
provision . . . was made subordinate to the ulterior object of obtaining 
for certain colonists the absolute possession and ownership of enormous 
tracts of the public lands”. 29 But, in spite of James Macarthur's hopes 
that "Reason and England will prevail against Democracy and America", 
democracy triumphed. The advent of responsible government came 
naturally with full self-government, and made the executive fully respon¬ 
sible to the colonists. 


Constitutional development was much the same in all Colonies. The 
constitution of 1829 gave Western Australia both executive and legislative 
councils, but Stirling governed without either until 1832. An order-in¬ 
council of 1830 and an explanation by Goderich in 1831 constituted both 
councils, but made it clear that in practice the memberships were to be 
identical. Goderich explained that "although the Individuals composing 
the two Councils are the same, yet . . . the two Bodies must be regarded 
as separate, and ... in order to mark the distinction, separate Minutes 
should be kept of the Proceedings of the Council when acting in its 
Legislative and its Executive capacity.” 30 In 1833 Goderich informed 
Stirling that four unofficial members were to be added to the six official 
members, but this change was not finally authorized by order-in-council 
until 1838. 31 The position, in spite of colonial protests in 1845 and 1848, 
was unchanged in 1850. The temper of politics in the west was never as 
bitter as in the east; there was too much pre-occupation with getting a 
living to worry unduly about the refinements of government. "There are 
one or two colonies," wrote Wakefield, "like West Australia, so stagnant, 
tame, and torpid, as to have no politics.” 32 When the other Colonies 
received self-government in 1850, the provisions made for Western Aus- 
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tralia were “wholly prospective in nature”. The Colony in 1850 still 
violated two canons of self-government: it was poor and it was about to 
become a convict Colony. 

In South Australia, similarly, provision was made in the foundation 
Act for a legislative council. An executive council was set up at the begin¬ 
ning of the settlement, and an Act of 1842 provided for a legislative 
council of four official and four unofficial members and gave promise of 
an elected assembly. In 1850, along with the other eastern Colonies, South 
Australia was given self-government. 

The constitutional development of Van Diemen’s Land followed that 
of New South Wales and was provided for by the same imperial Acts. The 
main difference was that between 1842 and 1850, when New South Wales 
had some elected members in its legislature. Van Diemen’s Land had none. 
The council, after 1828, consisted of fifteen members, and its legislative 
powers were subject only to the approval of the chief justice and the 
secretary of state. Also, although the lieutenant-governors of Van 
Diemen’s Land were nominally responsible to the governors of New 
South Wales, Arthur and his successors exercised their authority with 
only nominal reference to Sydney. As in New South Wales, there were 
several constitutional conflicts, 33 mainly directed at reducing the power 
of the governor. The landed gentlemen were the focus for discontent: 
Gregson, Kermode, Fenton, Anstey and others. The opposition movement, 
which was well controlled by the autocratic Arthur, became troublesome 
under the more liberal Franklin, and culminated in the revolt under 
Wilmot and Denison of "the patriotic six”, the non-official members of the 
council who resigned rather than pass unpopular legislation. The conflict 
was stimulated by the depression and the much resented changes in land 
legislation and transportation. But it was not until 1848 that their demand 
for self-government was accepted by Grey. 

In New South Wales before 1820 there was no sustained agitation by 
the colonists for constitutional change; nor would any demand have been 
heeded, for the British Government still thought of the Colony as a 
prison. Wentworth’s claim in 1819 that “the erection of a free government 
in the colony . . . would be a panacea for all its sufferings” had little 
backing in the Colony and still less in England. The Quarterly Review 
expressed the common viewpoint. “With regard to New South Wales, it 
never was intended to consider it, during its infancy, in any other light 
than an enlarged prison for the custody, correction and employment of 
convicted felons: and, so long as the major part of the population consists 
of persons of this description, the propriety, or indeed the possibility, of 
this ‘free government’, may be questioned.” 34 Bigge stressed the necessity 

** See Townsley, W. A., The Struggle lor Sell-Government in Tasmania, 1842-1856 (Hobart, I85«). 
and Fitzpatrick, K., Sir John Franklin in Tasmania, 1837-1843 (Melbourne, 1949)* 
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of establishing the legality of the governor’s legislative and executive 
authority, but he was not concerned with drastic constitutional change. 
Indeed, he underlined the need for a strong executive and thought that a 
representative council would be undesirable. This attitude was reflected 
in the New South Wales Judicature Act of 1823, 35 which left the governor’s 
executive powers practically unimpaired. This Act was drafted by James 
Stephen and Francis Forbes (the chief justice elect of New South Wales), 
and according to Melbourne, the inclusion of the council was "an after¬ 
thought . . . created merely because it seemed likely to afford the simplest 
and surest means of legalizing the necessary legislative acts’’. 30 

The Act established an advisory legislative council of five to seven 
members to assist the governor in legislation, but the governor had the 
sole right to initiate bills, and, moreover, he could pass bills with the 
support of only one vote in the council. The council meetings were 
closed to the public, and all colonial acts required the approval of the 
chief justice of the Colony, and the ratification of the secretary of state. 
The taxes and duties of previous governors, temporarily sanctioned in 
1819, were now fully legalized, the council was given the power to appro¬ 
priate, but the governor retained the right to dispose of colonial revenue. 
The Act also provided trial by jury for civil cases under certain conditions, 
but it retained the old criminal court of military and naval officers. Finally, 
the Act separated Van Diemen’s Land from New South Wales, and gave 
it a lieutenant-governor and a council. 

Thus, after 1823, the governor’s actual powers were much reduced. 
Although his formal executive power remained unchanged, the increasing 
number and enlarged responsibility of the Crown’s executive officers also 
limited the governor’s executive authority. In the twenties, under Bris¬ 
bane and Darling and their colonial secretaries (Goulburn and McLeay), 
a well-organized body of public servants was established under the leader¬ 
ship of the colonial secretary. After Macquarie the complexity and range 
of government business made it impossible for governors to supervise all 
administration, so that the officials became more powerful and more 
independent. Thereafter the relationship between the governor and his 
officials was a fruitful source of conflict, and each conflict led to the more 
careful definition of the powers of both parties. When Brisbane quarrelled 
with Goulburn, for example, Bathurst made McLeay colonial secretary 
and very carefully defined his duties. 87 In both legislative and executive 
government arbitrary authority was ended. Darling was told to govern 
with the advice of the executive council, and when he ignored this order 
he was sharply rebuked by Murray. "I perceive,’’ mote Murray, "that a 
large proportion of the most important public business of the Colony is 
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transacted without the advice of that Body. I must recall your very 
particular attention to the language of your general Instructions upon 
this subject, which, I trust, will for the future be much more closely 
observed.” 38 

The Act of 1823, with modifications in 1828, remained in force until 
1842. Colonial agitation for self-government became general in the 
thirties, the 1828 Act having made no substantial concessions. Indeed the 
motives behind the 1828 Act were remedial rather than revolutionary. 
There was some agreement that further constitutional changes would be 
desirable, and there was general agreement that there were deficiencies in 
the 1823 Act, but there was no clear idea about the exact form any change 
should take. Darling and the exclusives, who favoured the continuation 
of the nominated council, were able to thwart the emancipist ambitions 
for a representative assembly. The 1828 Act, therefore, made no radical 
changes. The size of the council was increased to fifteen (eight official 
and seven unofficial members); the governor lost his power to force 
legislation with the support of only one vote; proposed legislation had to 
be published in the local press before discussion in the council; and the 
Supreme Court replaced the chief justice as the legal arbiter of colonial 
legislation. The main results of the 1828 Act were to place the legislative 
council definitely above the governor in legislation, and to strengthen its 
power of appropriation. The Act was to expire in 1836, but a series of 
continuance Acts prolonged it until 1842. 

After 1830 there was continuous agitation for self-government, especially 
by the emancipists. Emancipist petitions in 1830 and 1833 (presented to 
the Commons in 1832 and 1835) demanded “the full enjoyment of the 
constitutional rights of legislation by representation and trial by jury”. 
The emancipist cause was strengthened by the support of Bourke, and by 
the formation of a London lobbying group. In both 1823 and 1828 Sir 
J. Mackintosh had pleaded in the Commons for a more liberal constitution 
for New South Wales, and in the thirties this pleading was continued by 
Bulwcr and Buller. Bulwer’s advice, however, determined the emancipists 
to set up a permanent association in the Colony, with its parliamentary 
advocate in London. The consequent organization, the Australian 
Patriotic Association, with its aim of colonial self-government, was the 
most formal and the most important expression of colonial political 
opinion before 1850. 

The exclusives retaliated with the formation of a more informal but 
more influential exclusive association, also with colonial and London 
committees. Wentworth dominated the Patriotic Association, and James 
Macarthur led the exclusives. Both groups petitioned the Crown, the 
emancipists for an elected assembly and the exclusives for a nominated 
council. Bourke, when he forwarded the petitions, strongly supported the 
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emancipists. But there was a conviction in England that convicts and self- 
government would not mix. “In such a state of society,” wrote the 
Quarterly Review, “it required all the effrontery of modern Radicalism 
to set up a claim for a representative government. Yet such a claim is 
actually advanced and pressed by the ■felonry’ of Australia, and warmly 
supported by their political friends on this side of the water.” 39 

The petitioners were now in a dilemma. Both emancipists and 
exclusives wanted to continue transportation and assignment, for cheap 
labour and cheap land were the bases of the wealth of both parties. Buller, 
however, assured the Patriotic Association that the granting of self-govern¬ 
ment was completely incompatible with the continuation of transpor¬ 
tation. Moreover, the select committee on transportation (1837-8) had 
recommended the end of the convict system, and the colonial office had 
decided as early as 1836 to terminate transportation to New South Wales 
as soon as possible. But no decision about the form of a new legislature 
for the Colony was made until 1842. Suggested constitutions from Went¬ 
worth and James Macarthur were discussed, but the colonial office would 
not commit itself until transportation had ceased. In the meantime, the 
price of Crown land was increased. Emancipists and exclusives were forced 
into a common defensive policy and after 1840 into a natural alliance. 

Transportation to New South Wales ended in 1840, and in 1842 40 the 
Colony was granted a partly representative council of twelve nominated 
and 24 elected members (including six from Port Phillip). Not more than 
six of the twelve nominees were to be officials. The franchise qualifications 
were high, voters being limited to a £200 freehold or a £20 rental, and 
members toa£iooo freehold or a £100 rental. The council could make laws 
for the Colony, and had the power to appropriate all colonial revenues 
except Crown land revenue and a scheduled £81,600 to cover the costs 
of the civil administration and public worship. The Act also made provi¬ 
sion for an elaborate system of local government by district councils. 

The 1842 Act gave Australia its first representative government. The 
governor could no longer determine the council’s proceedings; he could 
withhold his assent from bills, but he could not guarantee the passing of 
his own legislative proposals. He retained the right to initiate finance 
bills and he was still the chief executive officer of the Crown. His adminis¬ 
tration, moreover, was made financially independent by the scheduled 
£81,600. But on most matters he could be defeated by a determined 
council. The governor’s continued powers were but one of the weaknesses 
of the Act in the eyes of the various colonial groups. The "popular” group 
thought the franchise qualifications too high. The city population thought 
themselves under-represented, as three-quarters of the members of the 
council came from country electorates. The pastoralists wanted the 
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council to be vested with full control of Crown lands and Crown land 
revenues. The whole Colony was suspicious of the district councils which 
were regarded as mediums for robbing the colonists of political power. 

Gipps’s problems as governor at this juncture were unenviable. Stanley 
was anxious to maintain the official influence in the council, and he 
requested Gipps to get as many officials on the council as possible, by 
nomination or by election. Gipps expected and had trouble from the 
beginning. Except for the officials, he was unable to obtain a following 
in the council. Even the nominated unofficial members, the “gentlemen of 
independence”, voted against him. It must not be imagined, however, 
that because it was anti-governor, the council represented colonial 
interests. “The electorate was, in fact, a property-owning electorate, and 
the Legislative Council was a property-owning Council.” 41 It was, indeed, 
a squatters’ council, which the squatters themselves defended as represent¬ 
ing real colonial interests. Property, Deas Thomson argued, was a better 
franchise qualification than numbers. “Do you not think the agricultural 
and grazing interests have at present decidedly the preponderance in the 
Council?” a witness was questioned before the franchise committee in 
1844: and he answered, “When I consider that this is emphatically an 
agricultural and pastoral country, I do not know that they have an undue 
preponderance. We have no commerce arising from manufactures, there 
are no manufactures, and the merchants are merely the employees of the 
agriculturalists and graziers.” 42 

The conflict between governor and council was continuous until the 
granting of self-government. The district council scheme was not imple¬ 
mented, the land policy was attacked and “discredited”, the Crown revenue 
was whittled away by a number of devices. Finance was the dominant 
theme of council debates, as it had been since 1828. The 1828 Act had 
increased the council’s power over finance by making the governor submit 
his yearly estimates for council’s approval. After 1832 the estimates roused 
perennial discussion and criticism of the governor’s policy. In particular, 
the council attacked the Crown control of land revenue and the cost to the 
Colony of the police and jail establishment. Before 1842 the governor 
could usually rely on a majority in the council; after 1842 the governor’s 
estimates seldom went through without alteration. When, for example, the 
1844 estimates were considered, all provisions for the surveyor-general's 
department were eliminated. These costs, the council declared, should 
be borne by the land fund. Strong opposition was also directed against the 
schedules, the compulsory levy written into the 1842 Act for the upkeep of 
the civil and religious establishments. 

The greatest battle raged on the squatters’ right to security of tenure 
beyond the limits of location. Gipps wanted to hold the Colony’s land in 
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trust for the future, but the squatteis wanted and obtained reasonable 
security of tenure. On the schedules, the colonial office also gave way, and 
this surrender of Crown privilege made goodwill out of all proportion to 
the amount of revenue involved. Stephen’s benevolent and realistic advice 
C a„ be seen in this move. “The law will avail them nothing if the public 
sentiment be against them,” he declared.-* Similarly with the district 
councils. In 1845 only one of the 29 district councils formed was function¬ 
ing. The idea of the district council, according to Grey, was to encourage 
local government and to share out the proceeds of the land fund. 44 But 
the council viewed with alarm any threat to their absolute control of 
colonial finances, and, moreover, the dominance of Sydney in this period 
made the reality of other municipalities tenuous. In 1846 Stephen advised 
the repeal of this part of the Act; he thought that it had been wrong to 
create “at the same time, by the same act of Parliament, a legislature and 
a set of municipal institutions designed to keep it in check, and therefore 
certain to be regarded by it as rivals." 43 T hus Gipps was defeated in all 
his attempts to uphold the 1842 Act and to safeguard the Colony’s land. 
He had the misfortune, like Franklin and Wilmot in 1 asmania, to govern 
during a depression when colonial demands for self-government were 
becoming very insistent. 

The simultaneous changes of governor and secretary of state in 1846 
made both colonists and colonial office hopeful of more harmonious 
relationships. Moreover, Grey made it quite clear when he came to office 
that he favoured self-government for New South Wales and the other 
Australian Colonies. The colonists, however, stated their opposition in 
advance to any constitutional changes which did not have their assent. 
Also, Grey’s stated intentions to separate Port Phillip from New South 
Wales and to renew transportation to New South Wales confirmed the 
colonists in their determination to control their own government. In his 
desire to separate Port Phillip, Grey had at least the support of the 
colonists of that district. But only the squatters favoured the renewal of 
transportation. 

Stanley had first considered the renewal of transportation to New South 
Wales; Gladstone had requested the advice of the legislative council; and 
Grey proposed the transportation of "exiles” (probationary convicts) to 
Port Phillip and New South Wales. Grey certainly under-estimated 
colonial opposition because of the changing advice given him bv the 
legislative council. The council accepted the plan of renewal in 1846, 
rejected it emphatically in 1847, and accepted it again in 1848! There was 
vigorous opposition in both Melbourne and Sydney as soon as Grey’s 
proposals were made public. "Nine out of ten of the immigrant classes had 


43 Melbourne, op. cit .. p. 5 i 5 . 

Vol" Colonial Policy of Lord John RusselPs Administration (London. 1855). 
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from the first joined the movement against the revival of transportation,” 
wrote Parkes, “and most of the merchants and shopkeepers, and the whole 
artisan body of the metropolis, gave breadth and force to the wave which 
in short time swept all before it.” 40 Grey and the council capitulated, 
though Grey protested against the unfairness of the colonial attitude 

In 1849 an d 1850 Grey prepared two bills for constitutional changes 
in the Australian Colonies. The 1849 Act was presented to Parliament 
and not proceeded with, but the 1850 Act was debated at length, and, 
with certain changes, passed by both houses. Grey determined that the 
four eastern Colonies should have a common form of government, and 
the bill was framed with this purpose in mind. No important formal 
changes in the government of New South Wales were made, but the 
legislative council was given the right to frame its own constitution, and 
Port Phillip became the separate Colony of Victoria. Legislative councils, 
with elected members and similar powers, were given also to Van Diemen’s 
Land and South Australia. Western Australia retained a blended council. 

V 

Between 1820 and 1850 three new Colonies were settled in Australia: the 
experimental free Colonies of Western Australia and South Australia, 
and Port Phillip, the pastoral offshoot of the convict Colonies. The 
settlement of Western Australia was the least successful of these veniures 
in colonization. The British government assented to the settlement 
largely through suspicion of French activities in Western Australian waters 
and because of its desire to claim the whole of the Australian continent 
as part of the Empire. Fears of the French had prompted occupation of 
King George’s Sound by a small military force in 1826. A more permanent 
private settlement, which would lay claim to the western mainland and 
which would not heavily involve the treasury, was therefore welcomed as 
the solution to an awkward imperial problem. 

The settlement was suggested by a syndicate of well-to-do speculators 
who were impressed by Stirling’s favourable account of the Swan River 
which he visited in 1827. Stirling wrote to Hay that the Swan River was 
"a spot so eligible for Settlement, that it cannot long remain unoccupied. 
It is not inferior in any natural essential quality to the Plain of Lombardy, 
and, by its position, it commands facilities for carrying on Trade with 
India and the Malay Archipelago, as well as with China.” 47 The syndicate 
offered to settle the Swan River with 10,000 people, if they were granted 
four million acres of land at is. Gd. per acre. The British government 
ofTercd a million acres, refused the syndicate a monopoly of the land, and 
promised no more assistance than a small military force. The government 
made it quite clear that it would not undertake an extensive and expensive 

« Parkes. Fifty Yean. Vol. i. p. 17 . , . 
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scheme of colonization, nor would it underwrite any failure or loss by 
the syndicate; the Colony would have to depend on the support of 
capitalists at home and the efforts of settlers in the Colony. The specu¬ 
lators demurred, three withdrew, but the fourth, Thomas Peel, accepted 
the terms and sank and lost his personal fortune in the venture. Stirling 
was appointed the first governor, and the settlement began in 1829. 

From the beginning the Colony had a precarious existence. Western 
Australia did not possess the economic potential of the eastern Colonies; 
it could not offer a quick return to enterprise. Moreover, the British 
government refused assistance to prospective emigrants, who, in the 
thirties, could get assisted passages to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. Furthermore, once the Colony had been decided on, Stirling’s 
original extravagant report was never checked. The Colony was established 
without further investigation of the land or its possibilities; and, un¬ 
fortunately, the land did not prove to be as rich as Stirling described it. 
The system of colonization depended on liberal land granting. The 
original scheme allowed forty acres (reduced in 1831 to twenty acres) for 
every three pounds invested, with an obligation to improve the land 
within ten years. Extravagant grants were made in the first three years: 
half a million acres were allotted to about seventy settlers within eighteen 
months, and by 1832 a million acres, much of it unexplored and un¬ 
surveyed, had been granted. But without adequate labour the land could 
not be worked quickly, and there were too many landholders and too few 
agricultural workers. After an initial burst of immigration, the settlement 
remained almost static for twenty years. The population in 1849 was still 
below 4500. 

The original settlers had not the slightest idea of the pioneering 
difficulties they would have to face. They all under estimated the economic 
and personal costs of colonization. Their numbers included only a few 
experienced farmers; the background of most was middle-class, respectable 
in character and property, but unaccustomed to the problems of making 
virgin country habitable and profitable. They dreamt of a squirearchy, 
but their attempts to reproduce English society in the wilderness were 
brave and pathetic. Their plans were often hopelessly unpractical. Thus, 
even after ten years’ experience, when the Australind settlement at 
Leschenault Inlet was planned in England, the town plan made provision 
for six churches, a town hall, a barrack, a vegetable market, a corn market, 
a wool market, a fish market, a general market, a cattle market, a hospital, 
two colleges, a museum, a library, a Friends’ meeting house, an observatory, 
and all the other facilities of an English county town. The settlers came 
to an empty country. Their goods and chattels were weather-beaten on 
the beaches until they could be housed in the most primitive of huts. 
There were no roads. The land was poor and difficult to work. Labour was 
scarce. Even Peel, and others who brought labourers with them, could not 
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afford to employ them. There was, in general, too little labour to improve 
estates quickly, so that the proprietors and their families had themselves 
to turn to rude farming. Many were ruined, many left, but those who stuck 
it out prospered moderately in the long run. 

Gradually colonial life assumed order and land was brought into 
economic use. By 1883 sheep farming proved profitable, and thereafter 
the sheep spread inexorably outwards from Perth. The discovery of good 
land to the south and east, towards the Peel and Leschenault inlets, and 
in the Avon Valley, enabled the growth of both agriculture and sheep 
farming. By 1835 the period of greatest uncertainty was over, and by 1839 
the Colony was almost self-sufficient in foodstuffs and had an established 
pastoral industry. But progress was slow, and the Australia-wide depression 
of the forties brought the slow advance almost to a halt. Harvests were 
good, but prices were low. Exports in 1849 were a mere £20,000. The 
colonists wanted a substantial immigration, but had neither the means 
to provide it nor the incentives to attract it. And so they turned 
to transportation at a time when eastern Australia was revolting against 
the convict system. The colonists needed capital and labour, and they 
were prepared to risk the social stigma of convictism for the economic 
benefits which they hoped would flow from cheap convict labour and the 
British government’s necessary expenditure in the Colony on the convict 
establishment. At the colonists’ request, an ordcr-in-council of 1st May 
1849 made Western Australia a penal Colony. The move had almost 
universal assent in the Colony. “We believe,” wrote the Perth Gazette , 48 
"the present time to be a crisis in the affairs of the Colony—that it is now 
on the verge of ruin and abandonment and that it requires all the fostering 
in the power of Government to enable it to stand.” It was a desperate 
remedy for a desperate situation. 

South Australia 40 was founded on faith and a formula. The formula 
was Wakefield’s. The faith was liberalism. Many of the first settlers of 
South Australia approached its shores with the conviction that they were 
founding a promised land. They came to form a new society based on 
free trade, free government and free religion. They combined a radical 
and republican political credo with a non conformist humanitarianism 
and a strong belief in self-help. They wished, many of them passionately, 
to escape from the ills of the old world, from the patronage and privilege 
of an aristocratic society, and to found a new society which would be 
liberal in economic structure, in government and in social ideals. They 
believed in Wakefield’s theory of colonization. There would be no 
repetition of the economic folly of Western Australia, whose settlement had 
been based on a wrong formula. But, if they wished to escape the poverty 

** 10th February 1849. , 

The best account of earlv South Australian nistorv is in the books of Price, A. G. See alto 
the following unpublished theses in the Adelaide University Library: Pike, D., The Social and 
Religious Background to the Foundation of South Australia'. Badger. C. R.. Public Opinion and 
Law in South Australia. 1836-1030 : Wileher. L. C., South Australia. 1836-18*0. 
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of the west, they wished also to avoid the convict morality, autocratic 
government and prison economy of the eastern Colonies. 

° The story of South Australia begins with the formation of the National 
Colonization Society with the aim of putting Wakefield’s ideas into prac¬ 
tice. The chief members of this society, impressed by Sturt's description 
of South Australia, resolved "to try and establish a fresh colony, in which 
both our economical and political views should obtain a fair trial." 50 The 
Colony was to be settled on the principles of Wakefield: all land was to 
be sold at a reasonable price and the proceeds were to be spent on immi¬ 
gration. Politically the Colony was to receive self-government as soon as 
possible. The colonial office, however, was unimpressed; they feared a 
repetition of the Western Australian fiasco, and they were in general 
opposed to new Colonies because of their expense to government. The 
South Australian Land Company of 1832 was similarly unsuccessful in 
its plans. 

In 1833 the South Australian Association was formed and began 
further negotiation with the colonial office. The membership of the 
association was increased until it included systematic colonizers, specu¬ 
lators, religious humanitarians, radicals and others, whose combined 
creeds produced a kind of idealistic harmony, with a common belief in 
liberty. The association abandoned its scheme of immediate self-govern¬ 


ment, and agreed to recognize the Crown’s right to govern, as long as it 
could secure the Wakefield principles of land sales and emigration. It 
requested a bill embodying Wakefield principles and announced its 
intention to function as a private company to promote the success of the 
Colony. But the South Australia Act 61 allowed action only after a sub¬ 
stantial sum had been raised, both as an investment in land and as a pro¬ 
vision for government. The colonial office was quite unconvinced by the 
logic of the Wakefield system; in spite of the air of conviction about the 
self-supporting system, it had the well-founded suspicion that the Colony 
would cost the government much expense. 

In the foundation Act most of the aspirations of the colonists were 
disappointed or modified. The radical dreams of a Utopian Colony with 
civil and religious liberty were unsatisfied. But the colonization formula 
remained, and, in spite of the Act’s shortcomings, Wakefield thought that 
a successful Colony might be founded in “the first attempt since the time 
of the Ancient Greeks to colonise systematically’’. 62 The Act vested general 
authority in the Crown and its officials, but the control of land and the 
land fund was given to a board of commissioners, of whom one would be 
resident in the Colony. Land was to be sold at not less than twelve 
s idlings an acre, and the proceeds were to be spent on emigration. The 
expenses of the general administration were to be met by loans raised by 


Wakefield, Art of Colonization , p. «fi. 
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the commissioners on the security of future revenue. 53 The Colony could 
ask for a constitution tvlien the population reached 50,000. No convicts 
were to be admitted to the Colony “at any time, or under any circum¬ 
stances”. 

The aims of free government and free religion were ignored. However, 
the more orthodox aims of the British government attracted more orthodox 
settlers, so that when the colonists sailed there were as many who were 
conservative in politics and religion as there were radicals. Nevertheless, 
nonconformity and radicalism played an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of the Colony, and resulted by 1856 in the most liberal constitution 
of the Australian Colonies, with manhood suffrage, triennial Parliaments, 
single voting, and the ballot. The nonconformist radicals found that the 
path to religious liberty and voluntaryism in education depended on 
social and civil equality. 

In May 1835 the ten commissioners were gazetted, Hindmarsh was 
appointed first governor, and Fisher first resident commissioner. The 
South Australian Company was also formed with G. F. Angas as director. 
The 546 first settlers arrived in 1836, and the new Colony was proclaimed 
on 28th December. As in Western Australia, there was too much un¬ 
calculating optimism. The colonists had little idea of the difficulties of 
pioneering, of the physical problems of a bad harbour, of building roads 
and bridges, of combating the strange insect life, floods and droughts. 
These difficulties, unfortunately, were not anticipated in the scheme of 
settlement. Nor did the planners of South Australia realize the unfortunate 
consequences of the division of authority between governor and comis- 
sioner, and the demoralizing effect of large capital imports, which en¬ 
couraged the settlers to remain in Adelaide and speculate with land 
sales instead of getting on the land and cultivating it. Also, surveys lagged 
so much behind the sales of land that the quick possession and cultivation 
of estates was impossible. 

Progress, then, was at first very slow. Until 1840 the Colony had little 
income from its own resources and depended heavily on the capital im¬ 
ports of the colonizers. There was little agricultural development, no 
domestic industry and only the beginnings of a pastoral expansion. 
Between 1837 and 1839 cultivation increased only from four to 443 acres; 
sheep population to 100,000 head; and government land sales from 37 00 
to 170,800 acres. Imports in 1838 and 1839 were £158,600 and £346,600, 

while exports were a mere £22,500. 

Until the arrival of Gawler, who succeeded Hindmarsh and combined 
the functions of commissioner and governor, the political feud between 
Hindmarsh and Fisher dominated the life of the Colony. The division of 
authority was aggravated by the political prejudices of the two parties. 

«Thc expenses of government made allowance for "Chaplains and Clergymen of the Established 
Church of England and Scotland”. 
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Hindmarsh was a Tory, his opponents were mainly middle-class liberals 
and radicals. Hindmarsh thought his opponents were a set of unpleasant 
radicals who needed severe discipline; they, however, believed in free 
government and resented the governor’s quarter-deck manner. Life for 
Hindmarsh and Fisher thus became a series of altercations, in which the 
most trivial difference of opinion was elevated to a trial of strength. 
Government, in these conditions, was impossible. 

Gawler, on his arrival, reported "scarcely any settlers in the country, 
no tillage, very little sheep and cattle pasturing, and then only by a few 
enterprising individuals risking their chance as squatters. The population 
shut up in Adelaide existing principally upon the unhealthy and un¬ 
certain profits of land jobbing; capital flowing out for the necessaries of 
life to Sydney and Van Diemen's Land almost as fast as it was brought in 
by passengers from England.” The survey office had "scarcely any maps of 
the country, and [was] totally without system, records and regulations”. 54 
Gawler acted quickly and decisively. He was convinced that the Colony 
would not survive without liberal government spending, and so he lavished 
money on public works and reorganized the survey office. From 1839 to 
1841 he spent jC357.fi>5. while his revenue was £75.773. The difference he 
met with bills drawn on the commissioners in England. Gawler denied 
extravagance. "The firm and solid establishment of the Colony has been 
the great object of my hopes, my anxieties, and my system,” he wrote. 
"Extravagance did not characterise either my public or private career. 
Solid, liberal expenditure may have distinguished it. It was what I in 
tended. No other system would have met the circumstances of the Colony 
and have brought it to what it is.” 55 

Gawler’s spending undoubtedly encouraged settlers and labourers to 
remain in Adelaide, but he did carry out necessary public works, and he 
certainly renewed the colonists’ confidence and optimism, which had 
been shaken during the muddling regime of Hindmarsh and Fisher. 
Moreover, as events turned out, his spending cost the Colony little, 
because the Colony’s debts were taken over by the British government. A 
crisis came in 1840 with a depreciation of land values and the sudden 
cessation of both public and private land sales. Official land sales dropped 
from 170,800 acres in 1839 to 15,600 in 1840. And then came the news that 
Gawler’s bills on England had been dishonoured. 

The failure of the self-supporting system, which caused universal 
satisfaction in the convict Colonies, led to a complete revision of the 
Colony’s government and finances. The colonization commissioners were 
reduced in number, and their powers, hitherto specific to South Australia, 
were made general for the empire. The new Colonial Land and Emigration 
Board, however, could not raise a loan to back Gawler’s bills, and pleaded 
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with the colonial office for help. As had been feared originally, the British 
treasury finally had to meet the deficit of £155,000. Gawler was recalled, 
and Sir George Grey was made governor, with instructions to “reform 
and retrench”. A committee of the House of Commons recommended the 
abolition of the division of authority between the commissioners and the 
colonial office. South Australia became a normal Colony with a legislative 
council. 

Grey was as careful with expenditure as Gawler had been prodigal. 
“The young Colony was pruned to the very root,” wrote Merivale, "and 
it shot forth with a health proportioned to the unsparing vigour with 
which the knife had been applied.” 56 Grey reduced public staffs and cut 
down public works; he stopped relief work for unemployed labourers in 
Adelaide. The inhabitants of the capital bega: to drift to the bush. By the 
end of 1842 one third of Adelaide's houses were unoccupied. Sheep and 
cattle, originally imported by ship from Van Diemen’s Land and Port 
Phillip, were now coming overland from New South Wales in larger 
numbers and at less cost. Between 1840 and 1850 the sheep population 
increased from 200,000 to 1,000,000; the wheat acreage from 1000 to 
41,000; population from 14,000 to 63,000; the value of exports from 
£32,000 to £400,000. The invention of the stripper aided the rapid ex¬ 
pansion of the wheat industry. The discovery of copper in 1846 boosted 
the export income, which was already large from wheat exports to the 
other mainland states and wool exports to England. 

When Major Frederick Holt Robe succeeded Grey in 1845, the Colony 
was firmly established. Robe’s problems were political as much as economic. 
He alienated the legislative council by trying to force through a measure 
to give government aid to religion, and by insisting that all mineral rights 
should be reserved for the Crown. 1 he colonists by 1850 were thus anxious 
for self-government. 


Whereas Western Australia and South Australia were “the progeny of 
a company of wealthy London speculators”, Port Phillip owed its 
existence “to the skill and enterprise of individual colonists”. 57 The 
success of the squatters who occupied Port Phillip was a striking refutation 
of the colonization schemes of the Wakefieldians. Port Phillip “may out¬ 
strip South Australia in everything that constitutes real prosperity , wrote 
Gipps, “and avoid the errors and absurdities that have grown out of the 
crude theories of their colonization directors.” 56 The first permanent 
settlemei . in Victoria was made at Portland Bay in 1834 by the Henty 
family, but the settling of Port Phillip and Melbourne was due to the 
efforts of enterprising squatters from Van Diemen s Land. 


w Merivale, H.. lecture* on Colonization and Colonie* (London. i8f»i). p. 4 r *>- 
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The story has been well told by an original settler, J. P. Fawkner: 

We in conjunction with Messrs. Samuel and William Jackson (all now of Port Phillip) 
and Captain Lancey (deceased), planned to form a settlement upon these shores m 
L r ii |gjs. There was some dilliculty in Unding a vessel to bring us over to examine 
thccouiury. ... In the month of May. 1835. we purchased the Enterprise schooner 
for this purpose, but she did not arrive from Sydney until July following. 1 I ns 
between Sur plan and its execution. Messrs. Batman and others formed a similar 
plan and Mr. Batman did actually come over in June, and looked at the land-saw 
P ' nat ives at 20 or so miles distance-and at that great distance obtained their 
signatures to a Deed conveying half Port Phillip to Governor Arthur, in the name 
of”his nephew and to Messrs. Solomons. Gcllibrand. Swanslon. and othcrs-in all 15; 
two shares were reserved for the British Ministers, by way of bribe. Mr. Batman 
returned to Launceston on the bill or 8th of June. Ourselves and Messrs. Lancey. 
Evans Marr. and S. Jackson in July started in the "Enterprise". A gale of wind 
drove’the vessel back to the Tamar, and we gave written directions for the voyage 
and survey of these shores, and returned to Launceston. The journal of the voyage 
kept both by Captain Lancey and Captain Hunter, states that after carefully examining 
all Western Port and the Eastern coast of this Bay. they selected the present site of 
Melbourne as a resting place. On the 30th August. 1835. our horses and cattle, and 
men were landed, and a hut built; our fruit trees and garden plants planted-ground 
ploughed, seeds sown—and upon our own arrival in October, we found fine acres ot 
promising wheat, grown most surprisingly for the time, and enjoyed cress, lettuce, 
and radishes, the first grown at Melbourne^ 


The southern invasion, starting from the western side of Port Phillip, 
quickly spread across the grass plains of the western district to the borders 
of South Australia. Another invasion, meantime, was advancing from 
the north, from New South Wales across the Murray River. Both main 
streams of squatters were in search of land for grazing. By 1845 all the 
grazing land of Victoria had been settled, except the mallee scrubs of the 
north-west. The sheep population of the district increased from 26.000 in 
1836 to 782,283 in 1841, to 5,318,046 in 1850. In the same period the 
number of settlers had increased from 177 to 77,345. The value of exports 
in 1850 was just over a million pounds. 

Bourke proclaimed jurisdiction over the settlement in 1836, and La 
Trobe became superintendent, responsible to Gipps, in 1839. From the 
beginnings of the settlement there was a strong separatist movement. The 
original settlers, many of whom came from Van Diemen’s Land, resented 
the government of the “powerful prince-shepherd-herdsmen”, the "wool 
kings” of New South Wales. As early as 1840 the settlers of Australia 
Felix were complaining that the Colony was “a striking example of mis- 
government—of incapacity and inertness”; it was being “victimised—its 
interests forsaken—its welfare neglected—its prosperity abused”.' 10 All 
through the forties the colonists of Port Phillip pleaded and petitioned 
for a separate Colony, and, in spite of the continuous opposition of New 
South Wales, their wishes were granted by Grey in 1850. It was obvious 
that Port Phillip was as little happy with the government of New South 
Wales as New South Wales was with that of Britain. “What we want, and 
what we must have too,” wrote the Port Phillip Patriot, “is a complete 

^ Port Phillip Patriot. 30th August 1845. 

m Ibid., nth June 1840. 
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and total separation from New Soudi Wales, in territory, in Government, 
in legislature, and in character.” 01 

The success of Port Phillip and South Australia, as compared with 
Western Australia, was due to their superior economic potentialities and 
to their proximity to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. "The 
older settlements have . . . become the hive from which swarms of sheep 
and cattle have been drawn,” wrote Gipps, "to give a value to the lands 
of Port Phillip and South Australia which, without them, would to this 
day have been an unprofitable wilderness. . . . The enterprising colonists 
who first drove sheep and cattle from New South Wales to South Australia 
rescued that colony from ruin. It is under this system, moreover, that 
New South Wales . . . without the expense of one shilling to the mother- 
country, and without the aid of borrowed money, silently founded a settle¬ 
ment of unexampled prosperity at Port Phillip.” 02 The relative failure 
of South Australia compared with Port Phillip in its early years was due 
to its lesser economic potential, to the administrative muddle, and, in 
particular, to a land policy, coupled with large capital imports, which 
encouraged speculation and extravagance. Port Phillip developed rapidly 
as the natural pastoral offshoot of both Van Diemen’s Land and New 
South Wales, and it had the supreme advantage of having large areas of 
good grazing land ready and accessible for occupation just at the time when 
the squatters of New South Wales had exhausted the pastures of their 
own Colony. 



“In young colonies,” wrote C. J. Rowe in 1883, "the land is every¬ 
thing.” 03 Land was the inducement for the import of capital and capitalist. 
"The dignity and independence based on landed wealth, is ever the chief 
allurement of the emigrant. Whatever his rank, he dreams of the day 
when he shall dwell in a mansion planned by himself; survey a wide and 
verdant landscape called after his name; and sit beneath the vineyard his 
own hands have planted.” 04 Prior to self-government the land of Aus¬ 
tralia belonged to the Crown, and the British government, although it 
surrendered many powers to the colonial legislatures in the years before 
1850, jealously retained the right of land alienation. 

The British government’s attitude was well expressed by Grey. 


These lands constitute a vast estate, which has been acquired, and to which all the 
value it possesses has been given, by the very large expense which has been incurr«t 
by the Mother-country in establishing, maintaining, and protecting its Co *°" ,os - ’ ri "* 
estate the Crown holds as trustee for the benefit of all its subjects, not y f 
few thousands who may at this moment inhabit a particular Colony, bu of he 
whole British people, whether resident at home or in the Colonics; and it is the > 


01 Ibid., 2nd March 1845. 

® 2 Gipps to Russell, 19th December 1840: H.B.A., I, Vol. 21, p. 13b. 
03 Roue, C. J., Bonds of Disunion (London, 1883), p. 264. 
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f .hi* servants of the Crown, and of Parliament, to take care that the magnil.ccn 
held in trust for the good of the whole Emp.re. shall be wisely and 
P P f»llv administered with a view to that object, and not iinprovidcntly wasted, or 
Sffi toTe ripaoty of a few individuals. But if the power of altering the 
m SStons under which the Crown lands are disposed of. were given too soon to 
JveS Colonial Legislature, nothing is more probable than that the small society 
5 Tvoun* Colony might think it for their interest to share among them, to the 
eldus on of the other inhabitants of the Empire, the lands which properly belong 
10 all and it is still more probable that, in such a Colony, a few rapacious specula- 
ors might have sufficient influence to carry changes, which would conduce to their 
pereonal gain, under the plausible but delusive pretence of promoting the interest 

of their fellow colonists oa 


Nevertheless, in spite of the profession of high motives, the Crown 
before 1830 had allowed the governors of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land to give away much of the best land of both Colonies to 
a small number of colonists: before 1820, 57,000 acres in Van Diemen’s 
Land and 600,000 acres in New South Wales; between 1820 and 1831, two 
million acres in Van Diemen’s Land and three million acres in New South 
Wales. The sale of land before 1830, made possible by regulations in the 
twenties, was less than half a million acres. The land granting system, 
besides unavoidably exposing the governors to “the suspicion ... of 
improper partiality to Individuals”, did not have "the intended effect of 
preventing large tracts of land from being appropriated by Persons unable 
to improve and cultivate them”. 00 

The Goderich regulations of 1831, which substituted sale for granting, 
mark the significant turning-point in the history of land policy in this 
period. The change was due to Goderich’s partial conversion to Wake¬ 
field’s theory of systematic colonization. The principles of Wakefield’s 
system, to use Merivale’s summary, were as follows: (i) that the prosperity 
of new Colonies mainly depends upon the abundance of available labour 
at the command of capitalists, in proportion to the extent of territory 
occupied; (if) that this abundance is to be secured by introducing labourers 
from outside, and taking care to keep them in the condition of labourers 
living by wages, for a considerable time; (tii) that the revenue derived 
from the sale of new land is the fund out of which the cost of introducing 
them is best defrayed; ( iv ) that the most convenient way of preventing 
them from rising too rapidly from the condition of labourers into that 
of independent landowners is to sell the land at a sufficiently high price; 
( v ) that the entire proceeds of the land sales ought to be devoted to the 
purposes of obtaining immigrants, and that only by devoting the whole, 
and not any portion, will the exact equilibrium between land, labour 
and capital be secured; ( vi) that the sale of land should be at a fixed 
uniform price per acre for all qualities and all situations, and not by 
auction; (vit) that this system will tend to concentrate the population and 


"Grey. Colonial Policy, Vol. 1 . p. 319. 

Hoban?* 161 ^ 11 *° * 8lh January 1831; Governors' Despatches (Chief Secretary's Archives. 
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to check that inconvenient dispersion which is apt to take place in new 
Colonies. 

The scheme was convincing because of ‘‘its simplicity, its facility of 
adaptation, its high practical utility . . . the confidence given to capital¬ 
ists”. 07 But Goderich was not completely convinced. No land in future 
was to be alienated except by public auction with a minimum price of 
five shillings per acre, and only part of the proceeds was to be devoted 
to immigration. The regulations came into effect in 1832, and the mini¬ 
mum price was increased to twelve shillings in 1839. The 1836 Committee 
on Waste Lands recommended that a central board should control the 
lands of the empire, and this recommendation was effected by the setting 
up of the Colonial Land and Emigration Board in 1840. The Board was 
mainly responsible for the imperial Act of 1842, which regulated the 
disposal of Crown lands in Australia, and which gave “the guarantee at 
length ... for stability and consistency of purpose in the administration 
of the land and land revenues in New Holland”. 08 By this Act the auction 
system was brought into universal operation: the lands were divided into 
town, suburban and country lots, and the minimum price of country land 
was fixed at one pound per acre all over Australia. Thus South Australia 
and Western Australia were brought into line with the eastern Colonies. 
In Western Australia land originally had sold at is. fid. an acre; in South 
Australia land was sold first at twelve shillings, and after 1835 at one 
pound an acre. 

Under the auction system about 850,000 acres in Van Diemen’s Land 
and 1^ million acres in New South Wales were alienated, the bulk in the 
boom years between 1837 and 1842. The colonists in the old Colonies 
resented paying for land at all and were particularly critical of the price 
increases in 1839 and 1842, which they felt had been forced on them by 
the Wakefieldians at the colonial office, to hamper their progress in the 
interests of the experimental Colony of South Australia. “The New Land 
Regulations,” wrote the Port Phillip Patriot, "are part and parcel of the 
same system of colonization which Colonel Torrens and the other Cockney 
Colonization doctors have for some years back been endeavouring to 
make people believe is superior to every other scheme.” 00 “Port Phillip 
owed most or all of its early success,” wrote Rowe, “to the fact that it was 
started into being by unsystematised private enterprise, instead of on a 
fanciful systematic basis, and ... its progress might have been far 
greater and more stable had it not been for the high average price to which 
the lands were raised by means which may fairly be written down as 
artificial.” 70 Very little land was sold in the forties, a fact which seems to 

eT Mcrivalc, Colonization and Colonies , pp. 387-8, 428, and 430. 

08 Stanley to Grey. 15th September 1842: Governors' Despatches (Mitchell I.iliraiv). 

^ Port Phillip Patriot . 15th March 1841. 

70 Rowe. op. eit., p. 311. 
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81 


support the colonists’ arguments, but this was due rather to the tlepiession 
and the ease of acquiring land by lease. 

Between 1820 and 1850, 4* million acres in Van Diemen’s Land and 
73 million acres in New South Wales (including Port Phillip) were 
leased to the colonists, mainly for the grazing of cattle and sheep. This 
vast estate in New South Wales was tenanted by less than 2000 “squatters” 
with average holdings of almost 30,000 acres. 71 Even in Van Diemen’s 
Land, where land resources were more limited, the average size of all 
holdings, including freehold and leasehold, was 3500 acres. At first much 
of this land was settled illegally, for the colonial office clung to the idea 
of concentrated settlement within the nineteen counties. But the theory 
of concentration broke on the hard economic reality of extensive sheep 
farming. Bourke declared rightly that "the sheep must wander or they 
will not thrive, and . . . the colonists must have sheep or they will not 
continue to be wealthy. .. . Sheep are erratic animals and the doctrine of 
concentration is ill-applied to them. Our wool is our wealth, and I am 
disposed to give ample runs.” 72 

Legislation in the thirties gave legal recognition to squatting, but 
not to the permanent alienation of the squatting estates. The squatters 
wanted security of tenure. They had emigrated to Australia to become 
landholders; they had spent their savings on sheep; they had suffered the 
privations of pioneer living. The land, they declared, was theirs by right 
of occupancy and hard work. But the policy of Bourke and Gipps, sup¬ 
ported by the colonial office, was to give the squatter liberty to run his 
sheep, but not the right to acquire permanently large areas of land in the 
new districts. Gipps bore the brunt of the fight for the squatters' land. 
Since the legislative council was a squatters’ council, it declared its right 
to legislate for the Colony’s land. But this power was not given it. 
" hat they now ask for is just what Parliament never will give,” Gipps 

wrote to La Trobe in 1844, “I mean control of the Crown Lands to the 
Legislative Council.” 73 


Gipps, however, was mistaken. The squatters organized the Pastoralist 
Association which was largely responsible for an order-in-council of March 
.847. which gave the squatter the right to a fourteen-year lease of the 
and he occupied with the option at any time of purchasing. This measure 

'X y an t h0nest attemp ‘ t0 give the 5( l uatters fair terms and 

a the same time to safeguard the interests of future agricultural settlers" « 

ns practical effect was to confirm the squatters in the occupation and 
! P ° f la X, areaS . in eas,ern Australia to which, it must be admitted 
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But by doing so, the central problem of Australian politics for the next half 
century was determined. As population increased after 1850 the quarrel 
for Australian land intensified. 


VII 

Immigration policy, like land policy, was much influenced by the theories 
of Wakefield, and after 1830 the two were linked by the Goderich 
regulations. The new and the old Colonies added greatly to the Australian 
population, which increased from 33,543 in 1820, to 70,000 in 1830, to 
190,40s in 1840, to 405,356 in 1850. The marked increase in the thirties 
and forties was due especially to the stream of assisted immigrants. The 
distribution of population in 1850 was as follows: 189,000 in New South 
Wales, 76,000 in Port Phillip, 69,000 in Van Diemen’s Land, 64,000 in 
South Australia, and 5000 in Western Australia. In the convict Colonics 
the proportion of convicts in the total population was decreasing rapidly, 
especially in New South Wales, where the percentage in 1847 was only 3.2. 
Even in Van Diemen’s Land, where in 1820 more than half the population 
were convicts, the proportion in 1850 was just over a quarter. Between 
1825 and 1850, some 223,000 free immigrants arrived in Australia, 75 more 
than twice the number of convicts that were transported in the same period. 
After 1828, the flow of immigrants, except in 1845, hardly fell below 2000 
a year; 78,000 arrived between 1838 and 1841, and 72,000 between 1848 
and 1850. The discontinuance of large-scale immigration between 1842 
and 1847 was due to the great depression of the forties. 

The need for immigrants was first felt in the twenties, but at that time 
British policy favoured the emigration to Australia of capitalists rather 
than labourers. Moreover, before emigrants would go to the antipodes 
rather than to America, some form of assisted passages had to be provided. 
Wakefield’s idea of financing emigration by land sales provided the 
necessary assistance. In the thirties two sets of machinery grew up to control 
emigration to Australia—the bounty system controlled by the colonists 
and a government system. The bounty system, whereby the colonists weie 
paid a bounty for introducing desirable immigrants, was preferred by the 
colonists. In 1841 both schemes were suspended, and although assistance 
was given to a few immigrants between 1843 and 1845, large-scale migration 
was not resumed until colonial demands persuaded the British government 
to renew assistance in 1847. 

Immigration was important, not only because it added substantial!) 
to the working population of the Australian Colonies, but also because it 
profoundly changed the character of Australian society. Immigration was 
"a decisive episode in transforming the sick society . . . into a healthy 

76 The figures here actually refer to Australia and New Zealand. 
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community”. 70 The free diluted the convicts to produce a more respectable, 
and, since many of the immigrants were women, a better balanced com¬ 
munity. The immigrants, many of them artisans and Dissenters, introduced 
new social forces into society, and provided a liberal bulwark against the 
conservatism of squatters and officials. The immigrants, too, opposed the 
attempts of the pastoralists in New South Wales to introduce oriental 
labour into Australia, and thus laid the foundations of the white Australia 


VIII 

Two-thirds of all the convicts transported to Australia arrived between 
1820 and 1850. Of the 150,000 convicts that came to eastern Australia 
between 1788 and 1850, over 100,000 arrived after 1820: 57,000 to Van 
Diemen’s Land between 1817 and i8.j8, including 25,000 in the last 
decade; and 50,000 to New South Wales, including 27,000 between 1833 
and 18.10. There were more convicts in New South Wales in 1840, and in 
Van Diemen's Land in 1848, than at any other time in the history of 
transportation. The peak year was 1840, when there were 56,000 convicts 
undergoing punishment in Australia. 

Convicts and emancipists throughout these thirty years provided a 
major portion of the labour force of the Colony; the emancipists were an 
important social group; the expenditure by the British government on 
the convict establishment was an important source of colonial income. 
The convicts permeated the social and economic life of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen's Land. They lowered the moral tone of those Colonies, 
and made the sine qua non of self-government the abolition of trans¬ 
portation. They were the mainspring of political action, for political con¬ 
troversy centred on the emancipist-exclusive conflict and the anti-trans¬ 
portation movement. It is as impossible to discuss Australian history at 
this period without reference to the convict as it is to ignore the merino 
sheep. 

Transportation of convicts was confined to the two Colonics of New 
South Wales (including Port Phillip and Moreton Bay) and Van Diemen's 
Land. Transportation to New South Wales ceased in 1840; to Van 
Diemen’s Land, in 1852. No convicts were sent to South Australia, or in 
this period, to Western Australia. The system of punishment changed 
over the years. Until 1840 the assignment system was used, but in the 
forties a probation system was tried unsuccessfully in Van Diemen's Land 
n addition to the centres where convicts and settlers were in contact 

ere were special penal settlements for incorrigible and reconvicted 
prisoners. Macquarie Harbour and Port Arthur in Van Diemen’s Land; 

74 Hancock, W. K.. Su Wy o, Br„„ h CommonuvaUH Affairs. Vol. „ a (Oxford. , W o). p. ,8. 
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Port Macquarie and Moreton Bay in New South Wales. These penal 
settlements were places of terror. John West wrote: 

The name of Macquarie Harbour is associated exclusively with remembrance of 
inexpressible depravity, degradation and woe. Sacred to the genius of torture, nature 
concurred with the objects of its separation from the rest of the world, to exhibit 
some notion of perfect misery. There, man lost the aspect and the heart of man! . . . 
This region is lashed with tempests: the sky is cloudy and the rain falls more 
frequently than elsewhere. . . . The passage to this dreary dwelling place was tedious, 
and often dangerous. The prisoners, confined in a narrow space, were tossed for weeks 
on an agitated sea. As they approached, they beheld a narrow opening choked with 
a bar of sand, and crossed with peril. This they called “Hell’s Gates’’,—not less 
appropriate to the place, than to the character and torment of the inhabitants: 
beyond, they saw impenetrable forests, skirted with an impervious thicket; and beyond 
still, enormous mountains covered with snow, which rose to the clouds like walls of 
adamant: every object wore the air of rigour, ferocity, and sadnessJ 7 


However, although the treatment of convicts was generally harsh and 
brutal, the lot of particular convicts varied enormously. The nature and 
extent of the punishment of the assigned servant was uncertain, and the 
reward of a ticket of leave equally doubtful. As a means either of punish¬ 
ment or of reform, the assignment system was a failure. Most masters cared 
little about punishing or reforming their convict servants; they viewed 
them “as insensate instruments for business purposes, their object being 
to get as much work out of them as possible”. 78 The main stimulus to 
labour was the lash, so that the relationship between master and servant 
rested on coercion and was mutually debasing. 

The information we have about convicts is voluminous and detailed, 
and generally condemnatory. Only incurable romanticism and historical 
myopia can elevate the convict character. It is also probable that the 
quality of the convicts declined further after the English legal reforms of 
the twenties and thirties which made transportation the punishment only 
for serious crime. Thus, for example, of 14,000 felons convicted in 
England in 1836, about 500 received death sentences, seventeen were 
hanged, and the worst 4400 were transported to Australia: the transported 
convicts included 800 lifers, 600 with fourteen-year sentences, and 2250 
with seven-year sentences. The Molesworth Report is certainly a damning 
indictment of the convicts, who are described generally as “the very dregs 
of society”. Indeed, it seems certain that “spirited poachers and political 
prisoners and even picturesque intelligent villains were but a small leaven 
in the lump, which was wretched and listless and forlorn”. 70 In the period 
between 1820 and 1850 the majority of convicts were young unmarried 
men between the ages of eighteen and 25, who came from the cities o 
Great Britain rather than from the rural areas, and who were convicted 
for serious crimes. Transportation usually led to further degradation. One 


n West, History of Tasmania , Vol. 2, PP- 181-2. 

78 Rowe, op. cit., p. 142; see also Ch. i. 

79 Hancock, W., Australia (Sydney. 1945 ). P- 4- 
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way of judging the convict is by his effect on Australian society, and here 
most evidence proves his influence to have been bad. Sydney in 1836 was 
described as the most immoral town of its size in the British Empire. 

The employer of convict labour, though welcoming it because it was 
cheap and often the only labour available, usually found it inefficient. ‘ The 
services of free labourers are usually the most valuable,” declared Arthur, 
“from their being conversant with farm business; the master has, however, 
a more perfect control over the convict.” 1 * Only the economic advantages 
of assignment could have induced the colonists to accept it, and as long as 
assignment continued, the employing class was interested in maintaining 
and defending it. In New South Wales the defence of transportation col¬ 
lapsed only when it became apparent that it was incompatible with self- 
government. In Van Diemen's Land the colonists turned against trans¬ 
portation only when the probation system made them pay for the services 
of convicts. 

The impetus for the cessation of transportation in New South Wales 
came from Great Britain. In contrast, it was the opposition of the colonists 
which finally led to the discontinuance of transportation to Van Diemen's 
Land. The protest in Britain was led by Archbishop Whately, and cul¬ 
minated in the 1837-8 special committee on transportation, which clearly 
demonstrated the evil effects of the convict system. Transportation to 
New South Wales ceased in 1840, in spite of the protests of the employers 
of labour, but it was continued in a changed form to Van Diemen’s Land. 
The system of assignment, it was argued, was uncertain in both the punish¬ 
ment and reform of the convict. Thus the probation system was devised, 
both to ensure a suitable punishment and to offer the reward of freedom 
by good behaviour. Punishment proceeded in five stages, each of which 
was gained by good behaviour in the previous stage. But the probation 
system failed: it was expensive, because it involved holding the convict 
under government control for a longer period than under assignment; the 
probationers, when they were employable, could not be employed because 
the depression of the forties greatly reduced the demand for labour; and, 
moreover, the administration of the system was beyond the resources and 
experience of the Tasmanian convict establishment. 

By 1846 the probation system had failed, and the whole Colony was 
convinced that transportation to Van Diemen’s Land should be abolished. 
In vain Grey argued the rights of the Crown. The colonists were adamant. 
The last transport sailed up the Derwent in 1853. And so ended trans¬ 
portation to eastern Australia. “On the whole, as a plan of punishment,” 
wrote Darwin, “it has failed: as a real system of reform it has failed, as 
perhaps would every other plan: but as a means of making men outwardly 
honest; of converting vagabonds, most useless in one country, into active 

•Arthur. G., Defence of Transportation (London, 1835), p. 46. 
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citizens of another, and thus giving birth to a new and splendid country, 
a grand centre of civilisation, it has succeeded to a degree perhaps un¬ 
paralleled in history.” 81 


IX 


The main sources of colonial wealth were agricultural and pastoral. Con¬ 
temporary writers over the whole period condemn “the slovenly mode of 
tillage”; although acreage increased markedly, technique improved only 
slowly. 82 Even with “the better sort” of settler, wrote Atkinson of New 
South Wales in 1826, there was "a most lamentable deficiency of agricul¬ 
tural knowledge and rural experience”. 83 Similarly Dixon described the 
farmer of Van Diemen’s Land: 

Little can be said as to the progress of cultivation in the island. Husbandmen seem 
to be pursuing a profession of which they have no knowledge: to be guided by no 
maxims, and following no settled system of agriculture: to be ignorant of the nature 
of the soil, and the means of improving it: and at the same time not less destitute of 
spirit than of capacity .84 


The main reasons for the backwardness of agriculture are not difficult 
to find. It was due not only to the lack of experienced farmers, but also 
to the difficulties of farming in a different and often unfavourable en¬ 
vironment. The hazards were numerous. The soil was usually poorer than 
that of England. The awful trinity of drought, flood, and fire unnerved 
the most experienced and determined farmer. Different insect pests and 
new diseases in plants and animals had to be overcome. And, basic to all 
development, was a lack of capital. Sheep farming was easier and more 
profitable, and agriculture suffered in comparison. By 1850, nevertheless, 
198,000 acres in New South Wales, 169,000 in Van Diemen’s Land and 
65,000 in South Australia were under cultivation. Both Van Diemen’s 
Land and South Australia were grain exporters. Van Diemen’s Land was 
the first "granary of Australia”, but after 1840 it was displaced by South 
Australia. 

In thirty years of agricultural development the plough had replaced 
the hoe, the horse was replacing the ox, new crops had been introduced, 
fencing was becoming general, and mechanical harvesters and threshers 
had been invented. Agriculture had ceased to be "subsistence” in character, 
for in all Colonics except New South Wales there was by 1850 a surplus of 
grain. 


81 Quoted Merivale, Colonization and Colonies , PP- 3 & 3 ' 4 * 

83 See King. C. J.. The first Filly Years of Agriculture in Neu South 
in Rei’iew of Marketing and Agricultural Economics (Sydney, 1948) and Hartnell, K. 
Development of the Ian Diemen's land Economy , 1820-1850 (Melbourne. » 9 :> 4 ). 
accounts of agricultural history in the eastern Colonics. 

“Atkinson, J.. An Account of the State of Agriculture and Grazing in New South 

(London, 1826). p. 34 - f . , Q . ^ rr 

The Condition and Capabilities of Van Diemen's Land (London, i» 39 ). P* 55 
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In contrast to agriculture, the pastoral industry grew remarkably 

Australia exported negligible quantities of wool in .820, 
pounds in 1830, ten million in 1840, and in .849, 35 million of a total 
British import of 77 million pounds. In .850 there were s.xteen m.ll.on 
sheep in Australia: thirteen million in New South Wales, two million m 
Tasmania, and a million in South Australia. 

A fortunate combination of factors promoted Australia’s sheep farming 
lust as the Colony had reached a crisis in its economic development in 
1820, the expansion of Yorkshire industry without any corresponding 
increase in the supply of wool, either in England or on the Continent, 
created a large and sure demand for fine wool. Macarthur had already 
clearly demonstrated the suitability of Australian pastures and climate 
for the growth of fine wool, and, moreover, Australia had large tracts of 
empty grazing country awaiting occupation. The pastoralists lost no time 
in seizing the opportunity. In 1820 the sheep of Van Diemen s Land and 
New South Wales were, except for the one stud Hock of Macarthur, mixed 
and nondescript. Selective breeding and the import of pure merinos from 
England and Saxony soon improved the quality of the sheep and their 
llccces. By 1830 Australian wool had an assured market in Great Britain, 
and the pastoral industry thereafter expanded rapidly. 

The importance of wool both before and after 1850 cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. It was the staple export and the incentive for capital imports. 
Sheep farming as an industry was particularly suited to the environment 
and the climate. It was favoured by the system of land occupancy, and it 
required little organization, either on the pastoral estate or at the ports. 
Wool growing was a form of extensive exploitation of land, suitable in a 
Colony where capital and population were relatively scarce. It produced 
wealth for the colonists, and independent wealth was a powerful enemy 
of autocracy. ‘‘Wool made Australia a solvent nation, and, in the end, a 
free one.” 86 


The primary industries of agriculture and sheep farming, and, to a 
lesser extent, whaling and scaling, were the foundations of an expanding 
economy. Manufactures followed naturally. As population increased, and 
market opportunities expanded, the colonists turned to simple manu¬ 
factures. The first industrial efforts were the production of food and 
drink; brewing and milling were the first industrial arts of the colonists. 



wi. < !J£ e ,.v!!L rr 2 y ’ a J* d . fo,lo . wed “?? Murray to the sea: 1831. Mitchell proved that the north 
® owed ln V? , ’? e Darling; 1835. Mitchell followed the Darling into the Murray, and 
ntk "mi th , e s’ es,ern . d, * tnct of Victoria. The explorations of Eyre along the Great Australian 
northrrn 1 •f'"!™ 1 'V**™!'* <' s l 4 - 3 ». and Leichhardt. Mitchell and Kennedy in 
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At the next stage came household commodities, both consumer goods like 
soap, candles and salt, and semi-durable goods like pottery, clothing, boots 
and other leather goods, hats and furniture. All these were handicraft 
industries, usually worked by a master tradesman and a few assistants. 
There were also some large foundries, which necessitated considerable 
technical skill. Thus, for example, a marine steam engine was made in 
Hobart in 1843, an d boilers of various sizes long before this. 

However, the only large-scale industry of the period was shipbuilding, 
and this was confined to the banks of the Derwent and Tamar rivers in 
Van Diemen’s Land. There, between 1840 and 1849, about 400 vessels 
totalling 24,000 tons and innumerable small craft were built. Some of 
these ships were of 600 tons and were built for the Australia-England 
run. 

Thus manufactures developed with the growth of agriculture and the 
pastoral industry. At the same time the refinements of economy, marketing 
and financial institutions, were established to organize the export of wool 
and other colonial produce, and to facilitate the import of capital and con¬ 
sumer goods. Local banking houses were established in New South Wales 
and Van Diemen's Land very early, and these were joined, and to 
some extent superseded, by two English companies—the Union and the 
Australasia—in the thirties. At the same time large merchant houses were 
built up. 

Great Britain was the main source of consumer goods and investment 
capital. It is impossible to measure capital imports accurately in this 
period, but Australia as a whole had an unfavourable commodity trade 
balance in most years between 1820 and 1850, and this persistent unfavour¬ 
able balance is some indication of the magnitude of capital imports. 
The merchants played an important part in the colonial economy, and 
with the pastoralists, were the most powerful economic class. As in the 
pastoral industry, there was a high concentration of ownership in trading 
resources. 

Both bankers and merchants facilitated the credit system which 
characterized all colonial transactions. Credit proceeded from the London 
merchants, to the colonial merchants, to the colonial retailer, to the farmer 
and grazier; and the process of liquidation commenced with the harvest 
and the shearing. Perhaps the most interesting type in colonial society was 
the “merchant capitalist”, the entrepreneur who often was banker, whaler, 
merchant and pastoralist combined, and who also sat in the legislative 
council. Such colonists were “of the score or so of commercial adventurers 
who had at least the illusion of controlling and directing Australian 
economic expansion in the period during which the emergence of a 
capitalist economy was completed”. 87 

^ Butlin, S. J., •‘Charles Swanston and the Derwent Bank. »8»7-5o" in Hist. Studies A. and 
N.Z., Vol. 2, No. 7. P- 183. 
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With economic development came fluctuations in prosperity. The 
vicissitudes of South Australia and Western Australia, already descri e , 
were as much due to pioneering difficulties as to the natural rhythm of 
trade. But in New South Wales and Van Diemens Land, fluctuations were 
continuous over the period: four cycles in New South Wales and five in 
Van Diemen’s Land. New South Wales had two severe depressions, 1826-31 
and 1841-5, and two booms, 1825-6 and 1836-40; Van Diemen s Land had 
three severe depressions, 1826-7, 1834-5, and 1841-5, and only one boom, 
1839-40. 

The Australian cycles almost invariably followed British cycles, with 
a time-lag of about a year. The English crisis of 1825, which brought down 
the price of wool fifty per cent, initiated a depression in New South Wales 
and deepened one in Van Diemen’s Land. The English boom of 1834-6 
preceded a similar boom in Australia, but the influence of the English 
depression of 1837 was alleviated in the Colonies by the foundation of the 
new settlements in 1836-7. However, the continued low price of wool 
after 1837 and the further recession in England in 1839 led to the colonial 
depression of the forties. 

In every colonial boom there was excessive importing and discounting. 
For example, in New South Wales between 1838 and 1840 imports 
exceeded exports by £2 million, while bank advances rose from £800,000 
to £2,600,000. Colonial recovery took the form of drastically scaling down 
imports, building up exports, and waiting for the price of wool to rise. 
The Australian economy in 1850, as now, was dependent for prosperity on 
the price of wool in the world market. But the effect of cycles was felt on 
prices and costs, rather than on production. Colonial production displayed 
little sensitivity to price changes, so that the influence of cycles on economic 
development was relatively small. The pastoralists, in particular, were 
insensitive to the cycle, while the merchants and bankers were hyper¬ 
sensitive. Thus the colonial cycles can be traced most easily in the fluctu¬ 
ations of imported consumer goods and bank discounts. The economic 
development of New South Wales can be judged more clearly from the 
growth of sheep population than from fluctuations in the price of sheep. 
In spite of the drought and depression of the twenties, and the "great 
depression” of the forties, the sheep population and wool clip of New 
South Wales grew steadily before 1830 and very rapidly between 1830 
and 1850. 


X 

The history of the white occupation of Australia began in 1788. In 1820 
the settlement was still "a parasitic and immobile prison farm”, but by 
1850 "the seeds of freedom, rooting themselves at first in cracks and 
crannies of the prison wall, have sprouted and grown until the wall has 
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been destroyed and freedom everywhere sets the tone and makes the 
pace of life.” 88 As a process of colonization, the settlement was relatively 
uncomplicated: the continent was empty, for the unfortunate aborigines 
offered no serious economic or cultural opposition, and the colonizers 
were of one nationality. Yet Australia did not develop as the image of 
Great Britain. The population was twenty per cent Irish, with smaller 
percentages of Welsh and Scots, but these groups were not geographically 
segregated as they were in the British Isles. They were thrown together in 
the work of opening up a new continent, and the forces which combined 
their distinctive dialects to produce the uniform flatness of Australian 
speech, also combined their racial qualities to produce the Australian. The 
new society which was forming after 1820, moreover, had no strong tradi¬ 
tions or institutions which could seriously hamper the individuality of 
Britons adapting themselves to the problem of living in a new environ¬ 
ment. Thus political and social conflict was narrowly economic and 
practical in motivation. The distance from Europe was great, so that immi¬ 
gration remained small and almost exclusively British. Isolation from 
Europe also meant isolation from the great currents of nineteenth-century 
history and thought, and the consequent growth of independence in 
thought and action. Certainly there was a general adherence to British 
social and political thinking and to European civilization, but everything 
that survived the journey to the antipodes arrived in a different guise. In 
fact, the particular problems of Australia were producing, even before 
1850, a distinctly Australian type. 

The Australian was taller, heavier and healthier than his English 
parents. Sunshine, wheat bread and fresh meat were the daily diet of 
most colonists, and by 1850 three generations of native-born had been 
nourished on this fare, with evident effects on physique and mental out¬ 
look. The Australian was tough and vigorous, even belligerent, and 
inclined to be confident and self-reliant. He developed early an equali- 
tarian spirit and so resented patronage and servility and was reluctant to 
admit inferiority to anyone. Australian life was a harsh struggle, but 
inequalities were fewer, employment was more regular, and wages were 
higher than in England. The lot of the working man in Australia, there¬ 
fore, was certainly more desirable than that of the industrial or rural 
worker of England in the same period. But Australia was no Elysium, and 
the seaminess of colonial life is well demonstrated by the prevalence of 
gambling and rough sport, drinking and prostitution, crimes of violence, 
and slums. “I am acquainted with some of the worst parts of London . . . 
and with the most unhealthy parts of Liverpool, Paris, and other towns,” 
wrote W. S. Jevons, “but nowhere have I seen such a retreat for filth and 


« Hancock, W. K., Wealth of Colonies (Oxford. 1950). P ss. 
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vice as ‘the Rocks’ in Sydney.’’ 89 And there was little to choose, either in 
comfort or in cleanliness, between the squalid slums of the city and the 
hark and slab huts of the agricultural workers and shepherds. By 1850, 
however, there was emerging a most distinctive social difference between 
those who crowded into Sydney and other cities and those who worked in 
d, e loneliness of the outback. The bush promoted mateship between those 
who shared its joys and terrors; the city produced larrikinism. These 
characteristics have been persistent themes in Australian life. The first 
mates were the shepherds; the first larrikins were the currency lads who 
strutted the Sydney streets, specializing in rowdy fun and self-advertise¬ 
ment by clothes and manners. "They were known in the twenties and 
thirties by being able to mount their own horses while journeying, dressed 
in cabbage-tree hat, fustian coat, tight kerseymere breeches. Wellington 
boots, and . . . always carrying a hammer-headed whip.” 00 

Genteel Australians imitated genteel Britons in their leisure activities, 
but other Australians, and especially the native-born, developed their 
own forms of entertainment. Sporting activities were numerous: racing, 
boxing, football, cricket, rowing, and for the less reputable, cock-fighting 
and the rat-pit. Typically English rural sports were translated to an Aus¬ 
tralian setting and still persist. Turf clubs were established in both Sydney 
and Hobart in the twenties. Boxing was very popular after 1830, and Lane 
Cove, Windsor and Parramatta near Sydney were the scenes of many 
bloody bare-fisted duels. Cricket was one of the first organized sports: the 
Military cricket club of Sydney of 1826, the Hobart Town club of 1832, 
and the Melbourne cricket club of 1838 being the pioneer clubs. The 
first interstate game, between Tasmania and Victoria, took place in 1851. 
Football was played as early as 1829. However, the most popular sport 
was rowing, and the yearly regattas on Port Jackson and the Derwent were 
the most festive holidays of the year. All sports were played for stakes and 
with much side betting, so that the Australian propensity to gamble had 
already revealed itself by 1850. 

The cultural development of Australia was slow, although there was 
a brief period of architectural grandeur in the eighteenth-century tradition, 
the beginnings of a literary and artistic movement which would culminate 
in the nineties, and the development of a vigorous theatre tradition 
featuring good music and good drama. 

The relics of colonial architecture have survived in a few churches, 
public buildings and private houses in the Port Jackson area, and, more 
obviously, in Tasmania. In Hobart there are still terraces of gracious 


B „TJ, evon5 > W- S .. Remarks upon the Social Map of Sydney (ms. B86 j, Mitchell I.ihrary). "The 
jvocks uas the infamous area abutting the harbour on the loner etui of George Street, where 
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Georgian houses and numerous villas of stone; but a sad decline in build¬ 
ing taste had already set in by 1850. Indeed, Melbourne, founded in 1836, 
has today scarcely a building of architectural merit. Literature fared 
better, in spite of a narrowness of theme and presentation. In a society 
characterized by man’s brutality to man and his struggle to wrest a living 
from a hostile environment, the main themes were violence and physical 
endeavour. Thus there was little of the lyrical or imaginative in colonial 
writing, which reported, often accurately and vividly, but which did not 
delve more deeply. Indeed, most books were biographical, pen pictures of 
convict or emigrant life; for example, James Tucker’s Ralph Rashleigh, 
the life story of a convict based on the writer’s experiences. There were 
also several excellent histories: Wentworth’s judicious survey of Australia 
in 1819, Lang’s biased and fiery account of New South Wales in 1834, and 
West’s outstanding history of Tasmania of 1852, which is a beautifully 
written, accurate and sympathetic work. Some of the best prose appeared 
in the newspapers, for the standard of journalism, particularly polemical 
journalism, was high, and the circulation and variety of newspapers were 
large for such a small population. In contrast, there was little poetry 
worth remembering, except for its historical interest; although the 
Australian-born Harpur’s lyrical efforts are a great improvement on the 
bathos of Englishman Field’s “Kangaroo! Kangaroo! Thou spirit of Aus¬ 
tralia.” Historically, the most interesting poems are Wentworth’s pro¬ 
phetic lines in his Cambridge prize poem, “Australasia” and Kemp’s "A 
Voice from Tasmania”, a savage and satirical attack on Governor Wilmot. 
Australian art before 1850 was English “in character and sentiment”. 91 
There was some able portraiture work, but no landscape painting that 
was at all realistic until Gill’s drawings of the mid-century. The many 
sets of views of the Colony, like those of Lycett, were formal and un¬ 
realistic. In them, the gum-tree almost invariably manages to look like an 
oak, so that their interest is mainly topographical. The romantic influence 
was strong, especially in the most popular artist of the day, Conrad 
Martens. Art depended on the patronage of the wealthy colonists, and 
hence the emphasis was on portraiture, romantic landscapes and paint¬ 
ings of country houses. Music was always popular in the Colonies, and 
regular concerts of good music were held in Sydney after 1826. 92 In 1841 
a little-known but important musician, Isaac Nathan, settled in Sydney and 
considerably boosted the musical life of the Colony. The first regular 
play-house in Sydney was opened in 1833, in Hobart in 1834, in Melbourne 
in 1842, and in Adelaide in 1846. The theatre provided a regular round 
of tragedy, melodrama, burlesque and opera. Shakespeare was the most 
popular dramatist. 

n See Smith, B.. Place, Taste and Tradition (Sydney, 1945). for an excellent history of Aus- 
tralian art. 

M A programme in that year included Rossini and Mozart. See Hall, J., in Canon , for a series 
of articles on the history of music in Australia. 
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Australia in 1850 had some of the character of the American frontier, 
but whereas the mainspring of American democracy was in the geo¬ 
graphical frontier of the west, the origin of Australian democracy was in 
the cities. 03 Australia in 1850 was an urbanized and centralized community. 
In New South Wales, as in the other Colonies, there was one city port, the 
centre of trade and population, and one hinterland industry, sheep farm¬ 
ing. Political and social life centred in the city; economic life centred in the 
pastoral estate. The growth of the cities of Australia was due first to the 
need for administrative centres of the convict settlements, and after 1820, 
to the development of the pastoral industry, which required only a small 
labour force and which encouraged, therefore, the drift to the cities. The 
administrative centre became the trading centre, financed by the income 
from wool, and urban concentration also stimulated manufactures. Other 
countries in 1850 had a higher urban concentration, but few had it massed 
in so few cities. The urban concentration in 1850 was over twenty per cent; 
Sydney, with a population of 53,924, had 28.2 per cent of the population of 
New South Wales, and was about the same size as the British ports of Hull 
and Plymouth. Politically the cities encouraged individualism and contro¬ 
versy. The landowners (and the average size of holdings was large) were 
conservative. The city dwellers, whether rich or poor, tended to be liberal 
or even radical. The cities had a variety of trades and professions and of 
economic and social classes. The conflict of interests and opinions stimu¬ 
lated discussion in public meetings and the press. The cities were the 
centre of the working-class movement and of the opposition to the 
squatters; and they dominated the religious and educational life of the 
Colony. They were, moreover, increasingly the centres of wealth and 
wealth-making in trading, banking and manufacturing. Indeed, in these 
nodal points of society a nation was gradually emerging from a Colony. 04 
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CHAPTER III 


COLONIAL LIBERALISM 

1851-1892 


I 


I he discovery of gold, Wentworth said in July 1851, had opened a new 
and unexpected era, “an era which must in a very few years precipitate 
us from a colony into a nation”. 1 After a hundred years it is plain enough 
that his prophecy was mistaken. The nation, in any sense, hardly existed 
before the nineties. Perhaps the blurred outline of modem Australia was 
emerging as early as 1892, but by that time there were men with grown 
families who could not remember the wild exodus over the mountains 
after Hargraves rode into Sydney, early in April 1851, with samples of 
gold from Summer Hill Creek. The ambitious mood excited by the gold 
discoveries inevitably counted far too high their immediate effect, and 
in fact, their ultimate importance. 

Indeed, with the perspective of a century it can be seen that the diggers’ 
era left a fainter impress on Australian life than the first ten years of the 
squatting age. The gold-rushes were themselves indicative of the trans¬ 
formation which had taken place in Australia since 1831. In ten found¬ 
ation years, 1832-42, the Swan River settlement had begun to take root, 
Port Phillip and South Australia were founded and Moreton Bay was 
thrown open to free settlement, while the squatters occupied half the 
eastern crescent of the continent and established the wool industry as the 
basis of the economy. Population trebled; free immigration ended trans¬ 
portation in New South Wales and brought the first elected members into 
the legislative council in Sydney in 1842. By the end of 1850, the meta¬ 
morphosis was almost complete. Convicts and emancipists were then less 
than fifteen per cent of a total population of some 400,000. Van Diemens 
Land remained a dumping-ground and Western Australia had by choice 
just become one, but on the eastern mainland the convict age was over. 
Few obvious traces of it survived there, except the pungent lag vocabulary 
and the early stone buildings in decidedly better taste than their more 
recent neighbours. The frequent discoveries of gold before 1851, which 
had always been suppressed while the convicts were in uncomfortable 
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numbers, (“Put it away. Mr Clarke, or we shall all have our throats cut ), 
could now be exploited to offset the attraction of California. 

Hargraves was rewarded and sent back to find new fields. 1 he rushes 
to the Ophir and Turon and the discovery of a boulder of gold, Kerr's 
hundredweight, were followed by the news of far richer finds in the 
newly separated Colony of Victoria. Between July 1851 and June 1852, 
Mount Alexander, Ballarat, Bendigo and half a dozen lesser fields were 
opened up. The annus mirabilis of 1852, when gold to the value of nearly 
£19^ million was exported, almost £17 million of it from Victoria, 
brought a wave of immigration from overseas which broke on Melbourne 
in September 1852. By the end of 1861, £ 12.j million of gold had been 
dug up, there were more people in Victoria alone than in all the Colonies 
in 1850, and the total population of Australia had reached 1,168,000. 

Gold trebled the population in ten years, brought enormous and sudden 
wealth, and gave a greater complexity to colonial society and a powerful 
impulse to existing trends. Yet it does not seem that this fabulous windfall 
diverted the course of Australian development from the broad lines laid 
down before 1851. Certainly it did not create a nation. The Colonies had 
before them another generation of parochialism and hard pioneering 
before political, economic and social life began to set in the native and 
characteristic forms of modern Australia. 



In politics Australia is the precocious child of the English nineteenth 
century. Jeremy Bentham was writing before Botany Bay was founded 
and his ideas were fast becoming orthodoxy when Australian political 
life began, about the time of Peterloo. Shape it as they might, the political 
destiny of the colonists was rough hewn in England by the Great Reform 
Bill and the Durham Report. Even without gold, the Australian Colonies, 
with no traditional conservative class and without established institutions, 
would hardly have left the broad road from Benthamite liberalism through 
political democracy towards "state socialism”, though they might well 
have travelled it more slowly. 

The year 1851 was of profound importance chiefly because in that 
year an "Act for the better Government of Her Majesty’s Australian 
Colonies" 3 designed, in the words of Earl Grey, to establish "in the 
Australian Colonies a system of Government founded on the ... principles 
of well-regulated freedom”* was received, with marked disapproval, by the 
legislative council in Sydney. The Act detached the Port Phillip district 
from New South Wales and erected it into the Colonv of Victoria. The 
form of government by legislative council, two-thirds elected and one-third 


I Covcn jor Cipps to the Reverend W. B. Clarke. 

*15 and 14 Vic. c. 59. 

op. cit .. Part 4. Chh. .1. 1,: Part 5 . Chh. i- S ! 5. 6. 5 (London. i 9M ). p . S7 8. aUo 
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nominated, which had been given to New South Wales in 1842 was ex¬ 
tended to Van Diemen’s Land, South Australia and Victoria. A similar 
system was promised at some future date to Western Australia and to 
the Colony to be created under the Act from the districts of New South 
Wales lying north of the thirtieth parallel. In all the four eastern Colonies 
the franchise was greatly extended. 5 The powers of the councils remained 
practically unchanged, with two important exceptions. The four colonial 
governments were permitted to levy non-differential customs duties. And 
the four councils were given the right, within certain limits, of con¬ 
stitutional amendment. 

This last concession proved to be decisive in Australian political de¬ 
velopment. The colonial office had wished simply to rid itself of the thank¬ 
less task of deciding the form and detail of the parliamentary systems in 
growing and diverging societies on the other side of the world. After the 
recent troubles in Canada, Grey made it clear that he did not intend to 
surrender the control retained by the Crown over waste lands, the civil 
service and certain fixed appropriations. These, he believed, were matters 
of “imperial concern” which could best be administered for the time being 
from London. He had been willing to grant full authority over Crown 
lands to a general assembly of the Australian Colonies, or to district 
councils. But the clauses providing for a general assembly had been thrown 
out by Parliament and the district councils showed no sign of life. It 
seemed to him better in the circumstances that the colonial office should 
keep the key of this storehouse of wealth, rather than hand it over to the 
jobbery of the "utterly unbalanced democracy” of Sydney. 

While control of these matters remained with Downing Street it would 
be impossible to devise constitutions based on the principle of the 
responsibility of ministers to the elected majority in the legislature: 
that is, to introduce responsible government as it was understood 
in the Colonies. It soon became obvious, however, that the represen¬ 
tatives of New South Wales at least would hardly be content with anything 
less. To invite the council in Sydney to draft a constitution within these 
limits was to ask the colonists to approve and perpetuate the “systematic 
and mischievous interference” by the secretary of state “even in matters 
of purely local concernment” which had been their chief complaint for 
many years. The Australian Colonies Government Act thus opened the 
struggle which resulted within five years in the introduction, not only of 
the principle of responsible government, but of democratic government 
also. 

The essentials of responsible government were won from the colonial 
office by the legislative council of New South Wales under the leadership 
of Wentworth before the end of 1852. The old council, before it was 

B To owners of freehold estates worth £100, occupiers of dwellings worth ten pounds a year, 
holders of depasturing licences, and leaseholders paying ten pounds a scar whose leases nau 
not less than ihrec years lo run. 
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dissolved, had drawn up a remonstrance demanding full control over t le 
colonial revenue and civil service, and abolition of the Crown s power to 
veto colonial acts, except in cases where the “prerogative of the Crown 
or the interests of the Empire” were concerned. The enlarged house of 
1851, elected under the provisions of the Australian Colonies Government 
Act followed the remonstrance with a petition guaranteeing, in return 
for’these concessions, to meet all local costs of government and to grant 
a generous civil list. The petition had a belligerent ring and made a 
thinly-veiled reference to the American rebellion. Governor FitzRoy, who 
feared the growth of disloyalty if the petition were refused, urged the 
secretary of state to give way. 

The remonstrance brought an uncompromising reply from Grey, but 


the petition, which reached the colonial office in June 1852, fell on more 
fertile ground. Lord John Russell's government had been defeated in 
February and Sir John Pakington had replaced Grey at the colonial office. 
Pakington was a less opinionated man than his great predecessor and 
probably more willing to make concessions because he knew and cared 
less about colonial affairs. He seems to have leaned heavily on his under¬ 
secretary, Herman Merivale, who in lectures on the colonial empire 
at Oxford in the early forties had predicted that a natural law of growth 
would soon make the grant of self-government inevitable. By September 
1852 the case for resisting the demands of New South Wales had dwindled 
to vanishing point. Grey's New Zealand Constitution Bill granting full 
control of waste lands to the provincial councils there had gone through 
Parliament. New South Wales had guaranteed a generous civil list 
securing the interests of the Crown. Western Australia was receiving con¬ 
victs, so that transportation to the remaining penal Colony in the east 
could be abolished. Pakington at length decided to make the final con¬ 
cession and by October had persuaded cabinet to hand over the colonial 
waste lands and civil service to local control in the eastern Colonies, and 
to end transportation to Van Diemen’s Land. 

In his dispatch of the 15th December 1852 he gave, as one reason for 
this vital change of policy, the growing wealth and population of the 
Colonies which had followed the discovery of gold. Yet the powers given 
to New South Wales and Victoria were granted simultaneously to South 
Australia, which had been drained of men by the rushes, and a few months 
later to Van Diemen’s Land. Since, as Pakington remarked, the over¬ 
whelming majority of colonists were united in support of the petition of 
the council at Sydney and had already demonstrated their political 
capacity, it would have been surprising in any case had the home govern¬ 
ment longer withheld what had been granted to Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island between 18-17 and 1851, and to 
New Zealand, with a total population of some 30,000, in 1852. In the 
words of the secretary of state, it was “a matter of justice, as well as of 
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expediency, that concessions . . . made for some time to the principal 
North American colonies, and recently to New Zealand, should no longer 
be withheld .. .”. a 

Responsible government was, of course, an evolutionary process and 
important checks remained in 1856 to legislative independence and con¬ 
trol over the executive by the colonial Parliaments. The full self-govern¬ 
ment which it implied was the slow growth of nearly a century: the root 
had been planted, however, in 1852. 

The concession in principle of responsible government gave unlimited 
scope in deciding the form of the new colonial Parliaments. Between 1853 
and 1859 most of the essential mechanism of parliamentary democracy 
was set up in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania, 
and in Queensland on its separation from the old Colony. The con¬ 
stitutions framed in 1853-4 and established in 1855-6 were remarkably 
uniform. Lower houses, or legislative assemblies, elected on a very wide 
suffrage were balanced by revising upper houses, or legislative councils, 
nominated by the governor in New South Wales and Queensland, else¬ 
where elected by property holders. Everywhere vote by ballot and some¬ 
thing approaching manhood suffrage and proportional representation 
followed in a few years, together with triennial Parliaments in South 
Australia and Victoria. 

The bare record of constitutional change suggests a surprising revolu¬ 
tion. On paper at least, primitive representative governments were re¬ 
placed, in the space of half a dozen years and without bloodshed, by 
Parliaments subject to extreme popular control. The appearance at 
first sight supports the belief, widespread then as now, that the Aus¬ 
tralian Colonies had “shot Niagara”: that "squatters’ councils”, govern¬ 
ment by "oligarchical cliques”, in Robert Lowe’s phrase, 7 had been 
transformed into the "most advanced democracies in the world”. The 
apparent abdication of an able ruling caste is commonly explained as 
the result of an overwhelming influence exerted by the immigrant diggers 
—independent men of equalitarian sentiment, inspired by chartists and 
continental revolutionaries of ’48. Gold, it is said, brought democracy. 

Both the appearance of drastic change and its explanation are mis¬ 
leading. The democratic movement had become formidable in all 
Colonies before 1850 and was rapidly gaining ground. Its leadership came 
for the most part from the city members in the old councils, who in the 
debates on the new constitutions formed an active, and often effective, 
radical group. The doors of the councils were unlocked from within by 
the party of reform, or forced open on a number of decisive occasions by 
the home government. The mere presence of a large and discontented 

• G.B. and I., P.P.. 1852-5. Vol. 63 (Cmd . r6rr). pp. 44-8: quoted in Bell, K. N. and 
Morrell, W. P., Select Documents on British Colonial Policy . 1830-1860 (Oxford. 1028), pp. 2O5-O. 

7 Speech in the House of Commons. 17th Mav 1855. Lowe had previously been a member of 
the legislative council of New South Wales, 
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gold-fields population did much to alter the balance of die old society and 
provided a political climate favourable to reform, but the diggers were 
influential as followers rather than as leaders. Except perhaps in the case 
of New South Wales, the liberal shape of the constitutions drafted in 
*853-4, well before the rising at Eureka, made it certain that chartist 
notions would prevail in the new Parliaments. Moreover, the democratic 
victory was more apparent than real. The balance of power had shifted 
from the land to the towns, but democracy continued to draw its leaders 
from “substantial property” for forty years after 1856. 

The nature of the revolution is seen most clearly in the mother 
Colony. The free immigrants into New South Wales before the gold 
discoveries were of such various types that any generalization about their 
worth may be disputed. 8 But even if it is accepted that the majority were 
the spiritless "outpourings of the poor-houses and the unions of the 
United Kingdom”, 0 there were plenty of immigrants and currency lads 
with truculent political views to leaven the lump. The influence of “mere 
population” had been rising visibly since 1840, and the attempt to revive 
transportation brought out a popular opposition of such vehemence that 
FitzRoy in 1850 was alarmed at the prospect of republicanism. After the 
House of Lords, perhaps in response to a petition from Sydney, 10 cut the 
property qualification for voters by half in the Australian Colonies 
Government Act, Wentworth came within an ace of losing his seat as a 
member for Sydney at the election of September 1851. The “lower class 
of voters”—tradesmen and mechanics, many of them chartists and repub¬ 
licans according to FitzRoy—were supported by Henry Parkes’s newspaper, 
The Empire, and were already a power in Sydney. In the following year a 
Democratic League was formed, presided over by the mayor. The reformers 
had lost that formidable radical, "the reverend republican” John Dun- 
more Lang, but by 1853 could count seven representatives among the 
36 elected members in the council. 11 

Wentworth made no secret of his detestation of this rising "spirit of 
democracy” which he saw “almost daily extending its limits”. Expecting 
that it would at length capture the projected lower house, the old patriot 
used his massive influence to check its anticipated follies and excesses. As 
chairman of the select committee appointed to draft the new constitution, 
he erected conservative barriers in it which would protect the "great 
interests” 12 of the Colony and give stability to the whole political structure. 
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The proposal to create an hereditary order of baronets to fill tire place 
of the Lords in the constitution perished in ridicule, but two “safeguards” 
of more importance survived the opposition. These were a clause requiring 
an “unusual majority” of two-thirds in certain cases where it was pro¬ 
posed to alter the constitution, and an upper house nominated by the 
governor and therefore presumably removed from popular influence. With 
these securities, the committee was willing to extend the franchise for 
the lower house to give “a very close approximation to universal suffrage”. 13 

In fact neither Wentworth nor his critics in the council of 1853 were 
greatly concerned with the question of manhood suffrage. The model 
which he held up to the unanimous approval of the house was the 
British constitution, under which the franchise was certainly narrower. 


There was general agreement on the need to give a controlling and 
revising power to property. The dispute began with Wentworth’s dis¬ 


tinction between "British principles" and 


“Yankee notions”. For Went¬ 


worth the essence of the British constitution was the dominance given to 


the “great interests” of the country rather than to “mere numbers”. Thus 
the six members allotted to Sydney would be ample representation for 
her merchants (“a class, with the exception of the shipowners, productive 
of absolutely nothing to add to the wealth of the colony”), and for the 


labour which they employed. 14 

The main weight of the attack, then, fell on the supremacy secured in 
the bill for the landed interests, probably by the nominee upper house, and 
certainly by electoral clauses which gave the country districts greater 
representation in proportion to population than the city and coastal towns. 
Wentworth’s opponents demanded an upper house elected on a high 
property qualification and the repeal of the "unusual majorities” clause 
which would make a redistribution of seats in their favour almost im¬ 


possible. 

The nominated upper house survived, but, ironically, showed itself 
over the years less able to stand out against popular agitation than the 
elected upper houses adopted in other Colonies. It was the government of 
the United Kingdom which swept away the second safeguard. Lord John 
Russell was secretary of state when the Constitution Bill from New South 
Wales came before the Commons. To Wentworth’s dismay he destroyed 
its carefully designed equilibrium by adding a provision which allowed 
the two-thirds clause to be repealed by simple majorities of the two houses 
voting separately. In effect, he gave the power of constitutional amendment 
to simple majorities. Lord John may have been influenced by the 
opposition in New South Wales or. as Wentworth suspected, by Robert 
Lowe and Charles Gavan Duffy in the Commons, but in any case, as the 


13 Including those receiving per annum a salary of £100, or paying per annum 
for board and lodging or ten pounds for lodging alone. For details and quotation, 
op. eit., p. 2 

14 Ibid., p. 2 Q. 
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champion of the Reform Bill of 1832 he was unlikely to look with favour 
on a device for hindering constitutional change. In the last analysis it was 
the House of Lords and Wentworth's committee which opened the new 
lower house to the popular movement and Lord John Russell who 
removed the one great barrier in its path. In the new colonial Parliament 
the “two-thirds” clause was soon repealed (January 1857). In the following 
two years there was little resistance to the introduction of manhood suff¬ 
rage, vote by ballot and a redistribution of electoral districts. 

South Australia, Victoria and Van Diemen’s Land reached the same 
goal, though at different times and by varied paths. In South Australia 
the soil was better prepared for the growth of democratic forms than in 
the two gold States, and it was there that they grew most readily. The 
province had been founded by the colonial reformers to be, among other 
things, "a refuge for pious Dissenters of Great Britain and a place 
where the children of pious farmers might have farms”. 15 1 he compound 
of philosophical radicalism, evangelical religion and self-reliant ability 
typical of her founders and pioneers had given an equalitarian flavour 
to South Australian thinking from the beginning, which was strengthened 
by the immigration of German dissenters in the forties. As early as 1831 
the directors of the South Australian Land Company had looked forward 
to the day when the new province would be governed by local Parliaments 
elected annually by manhood suffrage. Geography assisted these traditions 
to prevent the emergence of “aristocratic pretensions” and to give a large 
share of influence to farmers and city merchants. The South Australian 
Political Association was formed in Adelaide in 1850, an offshoot of the 
wider movement which shortly after ended State aid for religion and 
introduced civil marriage. The association demanded vote by ballot and 
universal suffrage. During the discussions on the constitution bills the 
radical party conducted a growing agitation against a nominee upper 
house and in favour of most of the chartist programme. 

The draft bill sent to England in 1853 was almost a replica of the one 
from New South Wales. But since the bill obviously did not reflect the 
views of a large section of South Australian opinion, and since the governor 
had taken an inordinate share in its preparation, the colonial office 
returned it to the Colony for further consideration. An election had taken 
place in 1853 by which the popular party had gained a stronger foothold 
in the council, which now substituted an elected for a nominee upper 
house. By early 1856 the reformers, led by G. S. Kingston, were strong 
enough to push though machinery clauses for the new constitution which 
provided for vote by ballot and manhood suffrage for the legislative 
assembly. About two-thirds of the seats in the assembly were given to 
Adelaide and the surrounding counties. The legislative council was to 
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be elected on a property suffrage, the whole Colony voting as a single 
electorate, so that the city dominated the council also. Merivale was 
curious to see the working of this, “the only thorough Benthamite con¬ 
stitution” he had met. 10 

In Victoria the separation and anti-transportation campaigns had 
given a similar strength to the democratic movement by 1851. In March 
of that year, when the separation of Port Phillip was pending, a public 
meeting in Melbourne demanded vote by ballot and proportional 
representation in the election of the first Victorian council. The electoral 
Act, of course, was framed in the mother Colony and gave representation 
to the landed interest out of proportion to their numbers. The population 
of Melbourne, Geelong and the two metropolitan counties of Bourke and 
Grant, two-thirds of the Colony’s total, was given eight of the twenty 
elected members. When the council increased its membership by 24 in 
1853, however, these areas were allotted seven of the extra sixteen elective 
seats. 

The redistribution tipped the scales in favour of the popular move¬ 
ment. "Of the late election,” one Victorian squatter complained, “nearly 
all the candidates were men of no standing or no ability whatever, mostly 
shopkeepers and publicans, or mob-orators, a set of real levelling demo¬ 
crats.” 17 When the committee on the constitution met in September 1853, 
the levelling democrats, supported by the Argus and encouraged by a timely 
petition from the gold-fields, made their presence felt. The upper house 
was to be elected on a high property qualification, the lower on a very 
wide suffrage which included all diggers who chose to take out an annual 
licence. 18 There was very little opposition to the Franchise Bill, which 
went to London for the royal assent in March 1854, at the same time as the 
Constitution Bill. Before assent was received, the gold-fields commission 
appointed in November 1854 recommended immediate reforms. As a 
result miners’ rights, costing one pound per annum and qualifying the 
holder to vote, were substituted for the licences and eight new gold-fields 
members were added to the council by a local Act of 1855. Early in 1856 
vote by ballot was carried. The first Parliament under the new constitution 
introduced manhood suffrage and redistributed the electorates. 

Events in Tasmania (as Van Diemen’s Land was called after 1855) 
followed a similar course, modified to some extent by the comparative 
smallness of the city population. The framework of 1854 was that of South 
Australia and Victoria, but the electoral laws remained more conservative. 

In all Colonics the speed of reform clearly owed a great deal to the 
liberal spirit of the times. To decide how far the spirit was created by the 
gold-rushes would, of course, be impossible. The mere presence of a 


>° Minute on MacDonnell to Labourite. No. 79. 7th April i8*6. C O. rj/o? quoted ^ 
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quarter of a million unrepresented diggers underlined the absurdity of 
a system in which political rights ended abruptly with the ten-pound 
lodger. In Victoria at least it was scarcely possible to deny the diggers what 
had been given by the home government to the clerk or tradesman in 1850. 

But on the whole the gold-fields showed little sustained interest in the 
politics of the constitution. The recurring tumults which at first troubled 
the Turon and later the Victorian fields arose out of local grievances. As 
the yield of the gold-fields declined and their populations rose, the average 
earning in Victoria fell from £479 in 1852 to £87 in 1854. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances the licence fee of thirty shillings per month 19 pressed heavily on 
the growing army of the disappointed. Evasion and resistance became com¬ 
monplace, “digger hunts” and arrests more frequent and galling. Moreover, 
successful diggers found it difficult to get land near the fields, since the 
better part of it was locked up in the runs. 

Thus the demands of the gold-fields petition laid before Lieutenant- 
Governor La Trobe early in August 1853 were simple and few: the 
reduction of the licence fee, reform of the gold-fields administration and 
access to Crown land. The petition ended by “reminding” His Excellency 
that the diggers were unrepresented. In Melbourne the petition was given 
a different emphasis. The diggers, said the Argus, seemed to have caught 
the ladies’ habit of leaving the most important part for the postscript. The 
right to vote was the heart of the matter: “Nothing ought to satisfy the 
diggers, short of this.” 20 The Argus appealed for co-operation between the 
"people of the gold-fields and the people of the city”. “They are alike 
interested: the objects they have in view are identical.” 21 A public meeting 
presided over by the mayor supported the demand, which was conceded a 
few months later in the bill sent to London in March 1854. 

While this bill was awaiting the royal assent, the clumsy and arrogant 
trooper administration continued with little improvement, until the 
brief insurrection at Eureka, in the first days of December 1854, helped to 
bring a number of reforms in the management of the fields. Doubtless the 
rising influenced the gold-fields commission which had already been 
appointed, and hastened the adoption of its main recommendations. The 
constitutional importance of the affair was slight, however. The gold-fields 
were represented in the council a few months earlier, and perhaps in 
greater strength, than they would otherwise have been. But the outcome 
was already assured in the Constitution Bill of March 1854. 

Indeed, to give the leading role in the democratic movement to the 
diggers is to miss the movement’s immediate significance. The "revolution” 
was less a change from oligarchy to democracy than a shift of the centre of 
political power from country to town. In fact, the “squatters’ council” in 
New South Wales, up to the end of 1850. had not directly represented 
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resident squatters at all, but rather property owners in the coastal counties 
and towns. Since in an overwhelmingly pastoral economy almost all 
wealth rested on wool, the grazing interest controlled the council less by 
direct representation than by proxy. The squatters as such were given the 
vote for the first time under the Australian Colonies Government Act, the 
pastoral districts in 1851 electing eight members of a total 54 in the 
enlarged council. 22 The councils set up in South Australia, Victoria and 
Van Diemen’s Land in 1851 gave a similar balance of representation to 
farming, grazing, town and urban interests. Thus, in 1851 pastoralists and 
farmers made up less than one-third of the elected members in the South 
Australian council and a slightly higher proportion in Victoria. The 
remainder were drawn from commerce and the professions. 

The uneasy alliance between town classes and landowners had begun 
to dissolve after the orders-in-council of 1847 gave the squatters some 
security of tenure. Immigrants who hoped to turn farmer and found that 
the grazing leases often barred their way, workmen and tradesmen who 
feared that the squatters would swamp the country with black and yellow 
labour or open it again to convicts, found their natural leaders for the 
time being in the lawyers, journalists, officials, publicans and traders of 
the metropolis, whose ultimate political heaven was no doubt quite differ¬ 
ent, but whose immediate hell was the same—a pure merino government. 
The discovery of gold helped to sharpen the conflict by freeing many town 
interests from economic bondage to wool. For the crucial ten years com¬ 
merce and finance were dominated, in Victoria at least, by gold. Before the 
wool trade had climbed back to its old eminence political leadership had 
been lost by the landowners to men prominent in the life of the cities. 
Successive redistributions of seats over the ensuing thirty years thinned 
the squatting members to the verge of extinction. In the same period the 
farming group remained weak, and workmen as such were practically 
unknown in Parliament. 23 It is sufficiently clear that by the eighties the 
dominant Australian industry, as well as the working class, had little 
direct political control. Power had passed to "the wealthy lower orders”. 

Because Australian institutions were shaped in a Benthamite age, the 
very predominance of grazing in the economy foreshadowed the political 
decline of the landholders. On the whole it remained true throughout the 
century that “the vast proportion of waste lands” had “no value at all 
except that arising from the herbage” by which they were covered. 


"towns and 
cultural counties 


23 The remainder were made up of eighteen nominees, eleven mem ben 
boroughs”, including Sydney, and seventeen representatives of 
lying for the most part within the old limits of 
23 The Victorian rase is fairly typical. Tn the assembly of 1856 about 27 
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Outside South Australia, despite all efforts to unlock the land tor agricuh 
ture there was no considerable farming class before the nineties. Sprawled 
across the foothills and plains of the interior, the pastoral industries pro- 
ducetl comparatively enormous wealth with few hands, and maintained, 
directly or indirectly, more people in the capital cities than over the 
ranges. The strange history of the squatting movement-the waves of 
occupation running in widening arcs from a few established ports-had 
made the capital in each Colony the nerve centre of the economy. As 
early as 1835 Sydney contained over a quarter of the population of New 
South Wales and long before the gold-rushes it was apparent that the heads 
of all the Colonies were becoming strangely large for their bodies. All the 
political maxims implicit in the principle of the good of the greatest 
number made it seem just and necessary that control should lie with the 
great centres of population, rather than with the "great interest on which 
they chiefly depended. 

The shift of political power away from the land during the fifties 
became, in turn, a further cause of the astonishing growth of the cities. 
With one clear exception, railway systems were built on radial lines with 
different gauges and differential freight rates, so that the bulk of com¬ 
merce was drained to each capital. Centralization of revenue (and ex¬ 
penditure) and administration contributed to the chronic anaemia of local 
government. Other influences combined to intensify the trend. By 1850 it 
was clear that Australia was not to be peopled by yeomen, crofters and 
peasants, but mainly by the overflow of the industrial cities of Britain. 
But whether they came from Cobbett's wens or not, most immigrants 
displayed a cockney horror of the bush. They found it harsh and full of 
silent menace, and preferred the more congenial cities. Their preference 
is not surprising. Often the colonials themselves felt intruders in their 
austere country and habitually saw it through the eyes of exiles, until in 
the eighties, as their writing and painting shows, they began to comprehend 
its beauty. 

For a great part of the period the Australian Colonies suffered a labour 
famine in die bush and recurring unemployment in the capitals. Promises 
of free transport to jobs on stations and farms generally failed to dislodge 
the unemployed from the cities: the great majority preferred to take the 
dole where they were in the hope of permanent employment in the urban 
trades or slowly multiplying factories. By 1891 Australia scarcely pro¬ 
duced enough grain to feed herself, but Melbourne proper had more 
people than Rome and contained, it is estimated, over forty per cent of 
the Victorian population. Adelaide and Sydney followed close in com¬ 
parative size. 23 If, as Merivalc. said, "the power of the few great towns" 
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was "exorbitant” 26 in 1861, thirty years later it was overwhelming. 

The reaction took two forms. With the end of free selection in the 
eighties, an amalgamation began of the feuding and divided rural interests 
into an alliance which emerged in 1919 as the Country party. Meanwhile, 
a number of separation movements sprang up in the east aiming at the 
establishment of new Colonies. 

The first of these after 1850 began as a revolt against Sydney led by the 
squatters of the northern districts and, with the formation of Queensland 
in 1859, ended as a struggle for political control between the fast-growing 
capital of the new Colony and the grazing interests. The northern squatters, 
always restive under the remote government and faced by an acute short¬ 
age of labour, were stirred to action by the success of the democratic move¬ 
ment in Sydney. The strength of the Anti-Transportation League there 
made it obvious that convict labour could not be had as long as the 
northern districts remained part of the mother Colony. A squatters' 
petition of May 1850 demanded separation on a line which would have 
given New England and the Macleay district to the new Colony. They 
asked that after separation 2000 convicts or "exiles”, balanced by the same 
number of free immigrants, should be sent each year. Supporting petitions 
were got up by the squatters and landowners of New England and the 
adjoining coast. 

The colonial office was sympathetic but hesitant. It did not expect that 
the northern squatters would consent for long to be "governed by a knot 
of townsfolk living six hundred or seven hundred miles off”. 27 But the 
council in Sydney was flatly opposed to separation on any terms, and a 
re-opening of transportation in the north, in defiance of the Democratic 
and Anti-Transportation leagues, was scarcely possible. Meanwhile the 
separation movement had split. The townsfolk of Brisbane, coached by 
Dr Lang, had begun an agitation hostile to the squatters. They demanded 
separation, but with a democratic constitution and without convicts. In 
retaliation the squatters established their own newspaper, the More ton 
Day Free Press, at their “capital”, Ipswich, and attempted to build 
a rival port at Cleveland. In the district south of Moreton Bay the separa¬ 
tion movement had been checked. As the popular cause prospered in 
New South Wales, the townspeople of Tentcrfield and Casino began to 
oppose separation. The New England squatters, for their part, cooled as 
the influence of Brisbane grew and the prospect of getting cheap labour 
faded. At length, on 10th December 1859, the colonial office estab¬ 
lished the Colony of Queensland north of a line which left most of the 
debatable country in New South Wales. The constitution was that of 
the old Colony in 1856, modified during the inherited struggle between 

* Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies (London. 1918). Appendix of 1861. p. 645. 
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the city and the rural interests by the ballot (1859) and manhood suffrage 
(1872). 

Ill 

By i860 the constitutions of the five Colonies reflected in their similarity 
the underlying unity of political sentiment among the population. After 
1840 Australia appears to have drawn the bulk of her free immigrants 
from a large but homogeneous section of British society. Except among the 
Irish and the Scots, who made up about a quarter and a seventh of 
immigrants respectively, the rural classes were scarcely represented; while 
the arrival in numbers of "men of property and family” or of paupers was 
unusual enough to excite comment. The overwhelming colonial opinion 
of i860 reproduced the liberal sentiment of Britain which was to make 
Mr Gladstone a power, without much trace of its conservative counter¬ 
part. Australian civilization, Dilke said, was English "with the upper 
class left out”. 28 Political debate in the Colonies was on the whole un¬ 
concerned with doctrine, not only because the political life of a raw 
country is as a rule engrossed in the tactics of getting wealth, but because 
the ethics underlying economic legislation came as common property 
from the old country. 

Popular government in the Australian Colonies opened with a 
characteristic liberal attack on privileged status and inequality of oppor¬ 
tunity. In the succeeding thirty years, despite the different origins of the 
Colonies, the extreme range of climate and soil among them, and a weary¬ 
ing succession in each of governments preoccupied with local problems, 
politics and society were remarkable for uniformity rather than variety. 
With striking consistency the Colonies moved from liberal democracy 
towards State socialism. Even in Western Australia, severed by geography 
and history from the eastern communities, the pattern scarcely varied 
from theirs after transportation had ended. 

Prevailing opinion first showed itself in the dealings of the new Parlia¬ 
ments with the churches and schools. The question of State aid for religion 
and for religious education had a vexed history going back to the days of 
Botany Bay. 29 

In the thirties Bourke’s Church Act laid the dispute for a time, but the 
whole problem began to change shape with the beginning of large-scale 
free immigration. The strength of the nonconformist sects grew rapidly 
in the fifteen years following Bourke’s compromise and, particularly after 
the disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843, an agitation spread 
among members of the dissenting community to end a system which to 
them seemed to confer unequal privileges on the episcopalian churches. 
They were, as a rule, reluctant to accept State aid for themselves and 

"Dilke. Sir Charles, Problems of Greater Britain (London. 1890). p. 496. 
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placed more emphasis on voluntary and individual religious observance 
than on the organization of their church as such. They svere supported 
by the rising liberal opinion, which was opposed to church schools as 
incubators of class privilege, and which, if not irreligious, was anti-clerical. 
On this issue they found themselves in alliance with a small but influential 
“secular party”. The campaign against “denominationalism” divided the 
Church of England. A large group favoured a national system of education 
and refused to follow its clergy into a defence of the establishment. The 
determined resistance of the section of the Anglican church which Dr 
Lang chose to label “Puseyite”, and of the Roman Catholics, was unable 
to halt the trend towards complete separation of church from State and 
the establishment of a “national”—the implied opposite was “denomin¬ 
ational”—system of education. 

In 1848 New South Wales set up State schools under a national 
education board alongside those of the churches. Three years later the 
first representative council of South Australia, the “free church com¬ 
munity” where nonconformists made up nearly two-thirds of the popula¬ 
tion, abruptly ended State aid for religion. A board of education was given 
control of State schools in which limited “non-sectarian” religious 
instruction was permitted. 

Under the new constitutions the other Colonies followed South 
Australia. State aid for religion was withdrawn in Tasmania after 1859, 
in Queensland immediately on separation and in New South Wales in 
1862 and Victoria in 1870. Western Australia withdrew her grants in 1895 
shortly after gaining responsible government. In education the trend of 
the period was everywhere towards a uniform system under the control of 
the State and conforming more or less to the prevailing ideal—“free, com¬ 
pulsory and secular”. The "Heales Act” 30 of 1862 in Victoria and a Public 
Schools Act 31 in New South Wales introduced by Henry Parkes in 1866 
continued grants to church schools, but brought them, together with the 
extensive State systems set up by the Acts, under supervision of public 
boards. During the seventies, under increasing pressure from secular, 
equalitarian and nationalist opinion, the five eastern Colonies placed 
their State schools directly under the control of ministers responsible to 
Parliament; while, after an angry struggle, Victoria in 1872 and New 
South Wales in 1880 withdrew all State aid from church schools. Western 
Australia adopted the essentials of the eastern system in 1893. Meanwhile 
the men who after 1850 founded the Australian universities “solved the 
sectarian problem in the same spirit, by “abolishing” it. Theological 
studies were excluded from university curricula and left to the colleges 
under control of the churches. 

In the same period popular government seemed in a position to pull 
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down and rebuild much of the old economy as quickly and effectively as 
it had forced the reconstruction of the old political system. Great results 
might be expected to follow a throwing open of the country’s resources 
to all. “This population will possess a territory of at least one million 
square miles—a country unsurpassed in the value of its resources by any of 
equal extent on the face of the globe.” 32 The campaign against the economy 
of privilege issued in two fundamental reforms: protection of native 
industry and free selection of Crown land. Each was carried in its most 
extreme form in one of the gold Colonies—protection in Victoria in i 860 , 
free selection before survey in New South Wales in 1861. 

The world-wide trends which became apparent soon after the mid¬ 
century and brought the adoption or reintroduction of protective tariffs in 
the United States, Russia, France, Italy and Germany between i860 and 
1890, were present in a heightened form in the raw Colony of Victoria after 
the gold-rushes. From time to time since 1827 the legislative council of 
New South Wales had unsuccessfully demanded protection for local 
wheat against the cheaper imports from Chile and Peru. 33 Soon after the 
separation of Port Phillip, the demand had been revived among Victorian 
farmers undercut by grain from South Australia and from overseas. After 
1857 the Colony was full of men, numbers of them from the industrial 
towns of England, who were turning away from the diggings as the surface 
gold was worked out and reef mining was taken up by companies. There 
was considerable unemployment, which increased in succeeding years to 
the accompaniment of declining wages, strikes, and relief work pro¬ 
vided by the reluctant government. By 1861 wages had sunk to about a 
quarter of the peak figure reached just before the slump of 1854, 34 while 
prices were down only by about half. It was clear by then that the fat 
conditions of the gold boom were not permanent features of the Victorian 
economy and would not return unless, possibly, through State intervention. 
After 1859 the farmers dropped out of the protectionist movement, but 
it had increasing appeal among many sections in Melbourne and in the 
gold towns where American influence was strong. Not all the supporters 
of the Tariff League formed in i860 were directly concerned with their 
pockets. There was a general uneasiness at the sight of unemployment in 
a young country, reinforced by a colonial nationalism attracted to the 
picture of Victoria as the populous and hustling centre of manufacture 
for Australia. Protection might secure the lead in wealth and numbers 
which gold had brought. The movement found a general in the Scottish 
radical, David Syme, owner of the Age newspaper in Melbourne, who, 
from the beginning of 1861, set out to undermine the free-trade defences 
of the merchants and shopkeepers of Victoria. In five years he did much to 
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make protection the issue on which the Victorian parties divided. The 
farmers’ votes usually went to the protectionist party because of its 
‘■liberal” land policy, while the squatters, who considered that they had 
no direct economic interest in the struggle, at first favoured the opposite 
party for the same reason. By 1866 the protectionists were in a substantial 
majority in the assembly and McCulloch’s ministry passed the first pro¬ 
tectionist tariff. Eleven years later, with Graham Berry’s Act, duties 
averaging 25 per cent on all imports became "the declared economic policy 
of the country”. 

The neighbouring Colonies of South Australia and Tasmania, which 
were linked with the Victorian economy, followed with some misgivings, 
partly for self-protection and partly by conviction. Queensland, where the 
situation was complicated by the opposing demands of two factions among 
the pastoralists, kept a position between the protectionist southern 
Colonies and free-trade New South Wales. 

Many factors which were present in Victoria in i860 and which hastened 
the introduction of the “national policy” there, were also present in New 
South Wales, where free trade was not seriously threatened before 1892. 
It is difficult to account satisfactorily for this divergence, though many 
influences may have played a part: the clear predominance of the wool 
industry in New South Wales, the presence of easily worked coal, the 
preoccupation of the popular party with land legislation, the personal 
influence of Parkes, an inflexible free trader; even, perhaps, the fact that 
the rival Colony had "gone protectionist”. 

Certainly the results of the experiment in Victoria were not encourag¬ 
ing. About 60,000 men left the Colony in the ten years after 1870, most of 
them for New South Wales, while immigration of workmen from overseas 
failed by over 13,000 to make up the loss. 35 The total population of New 
South Wales reached and passed that of Victoria in the early nineties. The 
number of factories and factory hands increased slowly in New South 
Wales, but at a rate which, if lower than that of Victoria, was not remark¬ 
ably so. Indeed, in both Colonies the place of manufacturing industry in 
the economy remained a minor one throughout the century. 

The chief importance of the Victorian policy as a device for reshaping 
the economy lay in the future, after its adoption by the Commonwealth. 
The immediate effect was an intensification of intercolonial friction and 
jealousy. Tariff barriers dismembered the prosperous Murray valley and 
crippled the river commerce which had sprung up in the fifties, while the 
competing Colonies laid down their railways in the Riverina with “the 
object of securing by one device or another, for the rival capitals, as much 
of the traffic of the country as possible . . .”. 36 Half a dozen intercolonia 
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conferences after 1863 tried to agree on a general tarifF union which would 
abolish the outrageous customs along the Murray. No such solution was 
possible, however, since each Parliament clung to its cherished system 
and the British government forbade the obvious alternative—reciprocal 
tariff agreements between them. When, in 1873, the ban was lifted by the 
Australian Colonies Duties Acts, the gap between the tariff scales of New 
South Wales and Victoria had grown too large to be closed, except by 

federation. 

In radical land legislation the prevailing opinion of the fifties saw 
another means of reconstruction which could not, it seemed, fail to replace 
a deformed economy by balanced and swiftly developing prosperity in 
which all might share. The spectacle of Australia as a "vast sheepwalk" 
was distasteful to the overwhelming majority of settlers who had not been 
bred in the Colony and who carried with them from the old country an 
unvarying picture of a proper rural landscape. It is curious that the ideal 
of an Australia peopled by a "sturdy peasantry” or "industrious yeomanry” 
should have made such an irresistible appeal among all classes of a people 
which, in the British Isles, had long since extinguished its own peasant 
class and was even then in process of reducing its yeomen to beggary. 
Colonial reformers, from Governor Bligh to Dr Lang and Caroline Chis¬ 
holm, held the truth to be self-evident that "agriculture is better than 
pasturage”. But outside South Australia their ideal was almost wholly 
absent in 1856. 

The struggle for the possession of the Crown lands which had been 
looming ever since the orders-in-council of 1847 was by then imminent. 
Australia was importing wheat while a few thousand squatters monopo¬ 
lized the inland and while able-bodied men in numbers were vainly 
demanding farms. Certainly some land had been auctioned by the Crown 
in all Colonies since 1852. In New South Wales, however, a parliamentary 
committee of 1856 found that it was difficult for men of small means to 
compete successfully against the squatters, since the process was complex 
and expensive. In Victoria, despite the alienation of over a million acres 
between 1852 and 1855 and a temporary glut of farm produce in 1854, it 
was clear that the Colony was not growing enough breadstuffs to feed 
itself and showed no sign of doing so. In both Colonies the democratic 
movement confidently expected that this state of affairs could be remedied 
bv simple laws allowing easy access to the land by any who wished to 
take up small blocks for farming. 

The squatters saw the matter differently. The dozen years before 1860, 
which had so weakened their grip on government, had immeasurably 
strengthened their economic position. Relative security of tenure and 
returning prosperity began a revolution in the industry which the crisis 
years of the gold rushes carried a long way towards completion. The first 
stampede had swept the runs bare of labour: shepherds, shearers, teamster. 
1 
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overseers and cooks melted away overnight from all but the most fortunate. 
But after a season or two, during which the sheep boxed with adjoining 
mobs and the squatters formed scratch teams with neighbouring families 
which got the fleece off and away after a fashion, the economy of the modern 
station began to take shape. Crazy brush and dog-leg fences were thrown up, 
to be replaced in due course with wire. After fenced boundaries came 
paddocks, served by well-built drafting and marking yards. Permanent 
shearing-sheds brought a system of contract shearing by teams which, with 
the passage of time, might build up a “run” of sheds from central Queens¬ 
land into Victoria. All this required a great deal of capital, but much less 
labour. Over the years a curiously rigid little hierarchy of manager, over¬ 
seer, stockmen, boundary-riders and jackeroos. each with his attendant 
retinue of kelpies and collies, replaced, with immeasurably greater 
efficiency, the larger numbers employed under the old shepherding system. 
These changes were nowhere complete by i860 but had already brought 
a perceptible drop in costs and an increase in the number of sheep carried 
and in the weight of the average fleece. The English wool market had been 
rising steadily since 1849, while competition for cargo among the homeward 
bound immigrant ships had lowered the cost of freight. In the Colonies 
the price of meat was high and if the squatter were near the diggings there 
was an avid market for all his produce. 

When the selection struggle began, the squatters were thus in a strong 
position which they were unlikely to surrender. They had borne the 
burden and heat of the day and thought of the land as their own and their 
children’s by right of pioneering. They were in no mood to see it dis¬ 
membered by the new chums, under conditions which would make it pos¬ 
sible for a few selections,distributed by caprice or malice, to destroy a whole 
station. As many reasonable men of both persuasions pointed out, there 
were millions of acres which could be taken up as farms without damaging 
the industry as a whole or harming individual squatters, but only under 
a system which distributed the water frontages equitably between grazier 
and farmers. As it was, the tense political atmosphere made compromise 
more difficult each year as the clamour to “unlock the land” grew and 
the squatters became intransigent. As a result the land Acts of the early 
sixties were declarations of war for the possession of the Crown lands—the 
reformers never doubting that the victory would go to “the people”. 

The long disaster of free selection which arose out of this situation was 
most marked in New South Wales, where the demands of the reformers 
found their extreme expression in two Crown Lands Acts of 1S61 3 ■ framed 
by John Robertson, himself both farmer and squatter. Robertson s Acts 
provided that anyone, man, woman, or child, might select before survey 
a block ranging from forty to 320 acres anywhere in the settled or inter- 

*t The Crown Lands" Alienation Act. *5 Vic. No. 1. and The Crown Lands" Occupation Act. 
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mediate districts. The price was one pound per acre irrespective of quality. 
On payment of one quarter of the purchase price the selector received a 
freehold title. The only conditions attached were that the selector must 
reside on the block for one year, pay the balance due to the Crown within 
three and make improvements on the land to the value of one pound per 
acre. All squatting leases taken out or renewed after 1S57 were reduced 
to the term of one year within the settled districts and five years outside, 
and these leases might be invaded by selectors at any time. The squatters’ 
position was “safeguarded" by a prior right to buy one twenty-fifth of his 
run, by opportunities to buy certain improved land, and by the retention, 
alongside the conditional purchase system, of sale by auction at the mini¬ 
mum price of one pound per acre. Under certain circumstances this 
allowed the squatter to compete against all comers for possession of his 
run. All land sold under the three types of regulation carried with it a 
grass right or “pre-lease” over three times the freehold area: that is, a title 
which took precedence over other leases but was not a defence against 
purchase. The Acts were amended two or three times before 1884 38 to 
prevent infringements of the original conditions, to make terms of repay¬ 
ment easier and to permit the selection of larger blocks. The basic 
principle, however, was left unchanged. 

The failure of free selection before survey in New South Wales to con¬ 
jure up an industrious yeomanry or promote extensive farming of any 
sort, is notorious. A royal commission of 1883 30 has left a detailed analysis 
of the failure and some of the reasons for it. In a few favoured settled areas, 
such as the valleys of coastal rivers, farms were taken up and worked 
successfully. In the “unsettled” districts sparse rainfall and vegetation pro¬ 
tected the pastoral tenants, though even here selection by blackmailers and 
shanty publicans was not uncommon. It was the intermediate division, 
“the largest, the richest and the most important of the three”, 8G million 
acres comprising the "grassy downs of Monaro watered by the melting of 
perpetual snow, as well as the fertile sugar lands of the Richmond” and 
reaching from "the inner fall of the tableland as far as the edge of the 
semi-desert”, which became the main field of class warfare for possession 
of the land. 40 

The success of the squatters in seizing the greater part of this tract 
was a measure of their superior resources and opportunities for dishonesty, 
fraud and evasion had been practised on a tremendous scale by both 
parties. A large number of selectors were land sharks or blackmailers who 
peacocked 41 a run in order to be bought out at a high price. Others were 
timber-getters who paid a deposit of five shillings an acre instead of 
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royalties, felled the trees and abandoned the selection. Among the bona fide 
selectors (who were perhaps the majority) few attempted to obey the 
residence or improvement clauses and most, confident of the sympathy of 
parliamentary representatives, made no attempt to pay the balance due 
to the Crown. But these breaches of the law were innocence itself com¬ 
pared with the legalized pillage practised by nomadic farmers who took up 
selections, exhausted the soil by over-cropping, abandoned the gutted 
block and moved on to repeat the process. Finally, much land was selected 
and used, not for farming, but for grazing. 

7 he squatters, financed by city banks and commercial houses, gathered 
in by far the greater portion of alienated land. This was done by using 
pre-emptive rights and certain improvement and auction clauses to the 
limit, by buying out selectors and by dummying. This last became a 
recognized system under which the squatter's friends or family selected 
land to be transferred to him; or his men, passing swagmen, or town loafers 
were pressed into service to take up land which was returned freehold to 
the station, for a consideration. Normally it was only necessary to secure 
the water in order to block selection. 

Between 1SG1 and 1883 a total of 29 million acres of Crown land had 
been sold, while the area under crop had increased by less than half a 
million acres. About half the alienated territory had gone in 130,000 
selections. Perhaps 65,000 of these had at one time or another been 
residential holdings, but the commissioners believed that in 1883 the 
selections held as homesteads according to the intent of the law probably 
did not amount to 18,000. 

Clearly the overwhelming majority of the population had not wished to 
turn farmer. For those who did, it had been relatively easy to select land 
which would grow crops, but extremely difficult to hold it. The endless 
caprices of the Australian climate thinned them in periodic decimations 
by drought, fire and flood. Diseases of crops and deficiencies of the soil, 
ruinous costs of transport and labour and the prevailing ignorance of 
farming methods among them, forced all but a few survivors, often after 
years of labour, into defeat. Of the remnant in 1883, most had, by one de¬ 
vice or another, acquired enough land to turn grazier in a small way. 

After 1884 42 the principle of land legislation in New South Wales was 
altered, but by then the mass of country inside the twenty-inch rainfall 
line had been locked up in grazing estates. Meanwhile free selection had 
not only failed to produce an industrious yeomanry, but had done much 
to wipe out the small squatters and to concentrate effective control 
of the grazing industries in the hands of banks, commercial houses and a 
few great pastoral companies. “Monied institutions,” reported the com¬ 
mission of 1883, “have emptied their safes in buying up the Crown land 
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on stations, and the largest and best of these properties have become little 

more than the assets of financing firms.” 43 

Free selection was clearly a failure after a few years of trial 

and it was plain that tinkering with the details would have little effect 
while the principle remained. Yet while the greater part of the public 
estate was still intact there was little attempt at effective reform. The 
personal authority of "Free-selection Jack” would have made repeal 
difficult before 1883, even to a well-organized and supported movement. 
As it was, most influential sections hoped to gain in the short run under 
the existing laws: squatters, because the system opened a way to the 
security of freehold, although at a cost that might prove fatal to them; 
banking and commercial interests, because of opportunities provided 
for safe and lucrative investment; officials and politicians to whom the 
disposal of land under a highly centralized administration proved a source 
of power and patronage which many were loath to relinquish; and the 
average man, because he might have a piece of land at any time and at 
low cost if he wanted it. Finally, all sections acquiesced in a system which 
financed what seemed to be the unparalleled progress of the period with¬ 
out apparent cost. 

In all but one of the Colonies the story varied only in detail, with the 
differences of local geography and politics. Confused and drawn-out 
struggles in Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania produced much legis¬ 
lation, but little wheat. The Victorian Parliament, after a rowdy campaign 
by a land convention demanding land laws on the American model, passed 
the Nicholson Act of i860, 44 providing for selection after survey with 
deferred payment, pre-emptive rights over three times the area purchased 
and a penal tax on unimproved land. It was replaced in 1862 after three- 
quarters of a million acres had been sold, mainly to pastoralists. Duffy’s 
Act of 1862 45 provided that the squatters should be ejected from ten 
million acres of the best country, which would be thrown open for 
selection. Four million acres were opened in 1862 and within two years a 
hundred men had got two-thirds of the 1,400,000 acres sold, much of it 
in Mitchell’s Australia Felix. Grant’s Act of i865 4C met this situation by 
withholding alienation until residence and improvement conditions had 
been met. The minister for lands was to have power to disallow selection 
and a land board was to supervise the process. Three million acres were 
sold, many of them to small selectors, before 1869, when free selection both 
before and after survey was introduced. In eight years a further eleven 
million acres were taken up, so that by 1884 the Act had been so "success¬ 
ful” that it was thought necessary to withdraw it in order to hold a jumble 
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sale of the odds and ends which, apart from the Mallee, were all that 
remained of the public estate. 

With Grant’s Act Victoria solved the technical problem of selling 
land to selectors while preventing the squatters from buying it under the 
same provisions. But the solution contributed little to the promotion of 
farming when the land sold was bought back after a few years by graziers 
or used primarily for growing wool. Between 1861 and 1881 about 
eighteen million acres were sold, while the area under cultivation increased 
from approximately 400,000 acres to 1,400,000 acres. 

In Queensland the fight by townsfolk and farmers of the south-east 
corner against the squatters was carried over into land legislation. The 
Queensland Parliament, faced with the task of framing laws to reconcile 
the leasehold system with the needs of tropical as well as temperate 
farming, was fertile in experiments. No less than ten major land Acts 
between i860 and 1884 attempted, alternately, to open grazing country 
to selection or to grant relief to the squatters when insecurity combined 
with bad seasons brought ruin to many of them. Some of the laws seriously 
damaged the pastoralists in the “outside” districts, without anv commen¬ 
surate gain to agriculture. By 1884 “only 1.68 per cent of the land was 
cultivated”. 47 Tasmania offered liberal terms to agricultural selectors 
after 1858 and Western Australia after 1872. Results were equally un¬ 
impressive. Between 1861 and 1891 it is estimated Tasmanian cultivation 
increased from about 163,400 to 168,100 acres, and Western Australian 
from 24,700 to 64,200 acres. 48 

In South Australia alone the story is different. The squatters were 
never a powerful class in this Colony for the sons of pious farmers 40 and 
since 1856 they had been granted only leases which could be terminated 
at short notice. When land was wanted for closer settlement it was declared 
a hundred, all leases within the area being suspended. Even outside the 
hundreds, leases carried no right of renewal or pre-emption and might be 
withdrawn at six months’ notice. 

After 1859 the squatters were rapidly forced inland, while the South 
Australian government devoted itself to stamping out a thriving class of 
land speculators who sprang up in their place. But although there were 
abuses as glaring as in the other Colonies, the broad aim of the South 
Australian laws was fulfilled. By 1884, despite the tendency of wool to 
re-establish itself in large areas, farming had permanently replaced grazing 
in most of the Colony’s arable land. Between 1850 and 1884 the area under 
crop in South Australia increased from about 65,000 acres to about 2,760,000 
acres, or something over seven acres per head, compared with 1.7 in 
Victoria and .8 in New South Wales. The South Australian wheat harvest 
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in the twenty years after i860 about equalled that of all other Colonies 
combined, 50 and as early as 1866 she was exporting to England. 

The success of farming, nevertheless, was not the result of any peculiar 
ingenuity on the part of the legislature of the Colony, but rather the con¬ 
sequence of a Mediterranean type of climate and a favourable geography, 
which, from the beginning, made it more profitable to grow crops than 
wool in extensive areas a short haul from the sea. Given the initial advan¬ 
tages, South Australian farmers, many with some experience in the old 
country, were able to lower costs and to replace the squatters successfully 
by developing machines and techniques suited to extensive farming in 
low rainfall or scrubby areas, and where labour was scarce and costly. In 
the fifties Ridley's 51 mechanical stripper came into general use, followed 
by the stump-jump plough and the seed drill. In 1884 a Victorian, H. V. 
McKay, 5 - produced a successful harvester which was widely adopted. Mean¬ 
while, the South Australian Mullens 53 hit upon a method of clearing, 
burning-off and deep harrowing in scrub country which allowed the wheat 
belt to extend successfully into the Malice. 

While the soil held its fertility these advantages made South Australia 
the granary of the Australian group. Victoria shared her success to a 
limited extent, particularly in adjoining districts. On the whole, however, 
Australian farmers found through bitter experience that grazing remained 
the "natural” system of tenure in great tracts of country opened to them 
by the laws. 54 The rapid expansion of Australian agriculture began at the 
very time when all colonial governments abandoned radical selection 
legislation. With a fund of South Australian experience to draw on, 
farming began to displace grazing in many parts of the Malice and Wim- 
mera of Victoria, the western slopes of New South Wales, the South-west 
of Western Australia and the Darling Downs of Queensland, as the rail¬ 
ways reached them and the cure for soil exhaustion was adopted after long 
years of campaigning by agricultural colleges in South Australia and 
Victoria. William Farrer’s 55 experiments in the nineties completed the 
process of acclimatization by developing drought- and disease-resistant 
wheats adapted to the range of Australian climates. All this produced in 
the fulness of time a farming belt between the coastal lands and the fifteen- 
inch rainfall line, in which the typical farm was a large one combining 
wheat growing by machines with grazing. Experience and research, capital 
and State aid in the form of railways, irrigation works and agricultural 
colleges, slowly removed the economic obstacles to farming on which the 
selection Acts of the period had broken up. 

It is often said that the political eclipse of the squatters was the penalty 

J?Sha nn * An Economic History of Australia . p. 210. 
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exacted by a hostile population for their abuse of the land laws. But the 
selection Acts were themselves rather a result of the earlier antagonism of 
the forties and fifties. In the second half of the century it became 
increasingly unlikely that the graziers, whatever their ethics, would be 
accepted by the bush workers as their natural representatives. The trend 
indeed was in the opposite direction. 

IV 

In the confident morning of liberal radicalism in Australia, the expectation 
of even prosperity as the consequence of equal opportunity had been 
almost unquestioned. The loosely-knit political parties of the sixties were 
arranged to give approximate representation to shifting coalitions o 1 
interests, that is, to industries rather than to classes or principles. Workmen 
generally supported the party calling itself liberal or radical, but showed 
little concern to secure representation for separate and permanent 
working-class objectives. But after a generation it seemed that the con 
tinent, which the colonists obstinately believed to be the richest on earth, 
was in conspiracy with capital to give more to those who had and withhold 
even the prospect of independence from those who had not. Throughout 
Australia, by the eighties, a large section of wage earners and tradesmen in 
the towns and of the shifting landless workmen of the bush came to 
believe that the great interests of the country were not theirs. Some of 
this temper is evident, as early as 1871, in the Victorian Graham Berry’s 
boast that his "radical” government was “not dominated over by any of 
the great interests of this country”. “We have,” he said, “no squatters in 
it, no bankers in it, and no merchants in it. . . .” 50 

The comparative failure of colonial governments to subdue the land 
to the will of the majority helps to explain the sense of bewilderment and 
frustration which went into the make-up of an aggressive labour movement. 
No doubt it was in this period that the term politician began to take on the 
sardonic overtones which it often carries in modern Australia. Certainly 
the sentiment lavished on the sorry exploits of the bushrangers, who were 
popularly represented as colonial Robin Hoods, owed something to the 
spreading conviction that a great gulf was opening between the few and 
the many, between government and “the people of a country in possession 
of the Banks”. 67 But apart from a sense of contracting opportunity and 
social division caused by the shipwreck of selection, this temper was 
made up of other elements. In part it was a reaction against the presence 
in Australia of coloured races. 

During the gold-rushes Chinese had appeared on the Victorian diggings 
in large numbers. Generally they did not compete directly with the 
Europeans, but kept to tailing, or working over abandoned claims. Their 

Quoted Fitzpatrick. The British Empire in Australia, p. 204, n. 
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presence was felt as an offence by the Europeans and after much agitation, 
and some violence, the Victorian government brought down an Act which 
placed a limit on the number carried to the Colony by any one ship and 
levied a stiff poll-tax on landing. A more severe Act in 1856 diverted the 
stream to New South Wales, where the story was repeated. After deep 
mining replaced alluvial digging the Chinese melted away and the 
restriction laws were repealed, only to be revived in a more stringent 
form in Queensland when the rushes to the Palmer diggings brought in 
enough Chinese to outnumber the adult Europeans on the field in 1877 
by 17,000 to 1400. A Chinese Immigration Regulation Act 58 and a Gold 
Fields Act 50 of the following year, together with the declining gold yield, 
reduced the number coming into the country, so that by 1881 there were 
only 11,200 in Queensland. 00 

Meanwhile, a campaign against the Chinese had begun which ended 
in almost total prohibition of Asiatic immigration into Australia in the 
next ten years. The Australasian Steam Navigation Company of Sydney, 
trading on the east coast and to China, was coming into competition in 
the seventies with lines employing Chinese labour. When the company 
took on Chinese seamen in three ships, the white crews struck in November 
1878. They were backed by most of the workmen's organizations in the 
eastern Colonies, but more decisively by the government of Queensland, 
which, in the following January, announced its intention to withdraw 
the mail subsidy paid to the company and declared that it would not in 
future subsidize any company employing coloured labour. A compromise 
quickly followed under which the Chinese were gradually dismissed. 

The feeling engendered by the strike in New South Wales had helped 
to put Sir Henry Parkes in power at the head of a government advocating 
total exclusion. When the council threw out his bill to revive a heavy 
poll-tax on Chinese, Parkes took the matter before an intercolonial con¬ 
ference in November 1880. Most delegates agreed on the gravity of the 
matter and in January 1881, with the exception of Western Australia, 
undertook to introduce uniform restrictive Acts. During 1881 this was 
done in New South Wales and Victoria and in a milder form in South 


Australia, though the South Australian legislation imposed no restrictions 
on Chinese entering the Northern Territory. Queensland tightened up 
her Act still further, and in 1887 Tasmania adopted laws along the lines 
of those in force on the mainland. As Chinese were entering the 
Territory, the government of South Australia closed this gap in 1888 
under pressure from New South Wales. The position then was that each 
ship might bring a limited number of Chinese, who were admitted on 
payment of a heavy poll-tax. 

A further incident in 1888 brought fresh legislation "intended” by 
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Parkes "to amount to practical prohibition”. 01 When a little over a 
hundred Chinese attempted to land in Melbourne and Sydney from the 
ship Afghan, in April-May 1888, they were met with such a violent demon¬ 
stration that, led by New South Wales, all mainland Colonies tightened 
up their Acts sufficiently to stop the small Chinese immigration abruptly. 
Between 1891 and 1901 the number declined from 38,077 to 33,231. 02 

"I he prohibition laws of 1888 and after were obviously not the result 
of any immediate danger that European Australia would be drowned in a 
tide of Orientals. It is a simple matter to show, by a reductio ad absurdum, 
that the Chinese were not "a threat to the British character of the 
Colonies”, as Parkes claimed they were, during the period in which the 
exclusion campaign became powerful. The restrictive Acts after 1877 had 
reduced them to a small and dwindling percentage of the population. 
Between 1881 and 1888 their numbers in Australia had increased by about 
6000, while the population of European stock had gone up by almost 
650,000. The moral, biological and economic arguments used against 
them were, for the most part, imaginary or irrelevant. 63 Generally they 
were energetic and law-abiding people and there was little evidence that 
they were any more vicious than equivalent sections of the Australian 
population. Nor were the Chinese a serious threat to the wages and jobs 
of the overwhelming majority of workmen. In the bush they were normally 
employed in rough or menial work which had little attraction for 
Europeans. Elsewhere they competed only in one or two trades such as 
cabinet making, from which they were excluded by law in some Colonies. 
On the whole they were a valuable element and filled a place in colonial 
life left empty by the whites. 

Yet it would be a mistake to set down the anti-Chinese feeling solely to 
racial prejudice. An Australian as distinct from an "Anglo-Saxon” 
nationalism was becoming a force about this time. It was less racial than 
social, built around the vision of a casteless society in the sixth continent 
freed from the oppression and servility which the Australians believed to 
be characteristic of the old countries and of much of the new world. Coolies 
could scarcely become citizens of Utopia. The presence of Chinese, even 
in small numbers, was feared as part of a wider and more immediate 
menace to a vital ideal. 

The hopes of the age proved dupes, of course, but the fears that went 
with them may not have been entirely liars. In Queensland the experi¬ 
mental introduction of a few hundred Kanakas in the sixties had led, 
within a generation, to the erection of a plantation society on the coast, 
with the prospect of a black State north of Capricorn which would re¬ 
produce many features of the slave areas of the American Union after, if 

01 Speech in legislative assembly of New South Wales, if>th May 1888; quoted Parkes, op. cit .. 
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not before, the American civil war. The total exclusion of the Chinese 
becomes fully comprehensible only as part of an exasperated struggle to 
uproot the coloured labour system from Queensland. 

From the time of the pastoral occupation of the Darling Downs, land¬ 
holders in the north had been faced with an acute labour shortage and, 
in the first few years, had carried an Act authorizing the indenturing of 
Indian labour. In 1863, before the scheme was put into practice. Captain 
Towns, a Sydney merchant and shipowner, repeated Ben Boyd's experi¬ 
ment and brought in 67 '•Polynesians” to grow cotton on the Queensland 
coast. The growing of cotton collapsed at the end of the American civil 
war, but the experiment in Kanaka labour had succeeded: where the 
natives pined in the colder climate of southern New South Wales they 
throve in Queensland and proved cheap, docile and relatively efficient 
workmen. The demand for them increased as sugar planting established 
itself. By 1868 some hundreds were coming in each month, to be employed 
not only on the cane-fields, but in the pastoral industry and as servants 
in the towns. Meanwhile a cotton and sugar boom had opened in Fiji and 
the demand for Kanaka labour grew rapidly there. Soon the Pacific was 
being scoured for "boys” by a small fleet of blackbirders, graceful little 
ships with sentimental names (Don Juan, Roderic Dhu, Daphne and 
even, perhaps tactlessly, Uncle Tom) and unsentimental crews which 
too often had learned their business in the lawless school of the sandal¬ 
wood trade. 64 

Persistent rumours had begun to trickle back before 1870 of murder 
and kidnapping by the recruiters, and there was considerable opposition to 
the traffic in the Colonies and in England, which brought anxious inquiries 
from Downing Street. 65 The navy and most of the missionary and philan¬ 
thropic societies detested it from the beginning, but outside the primitive 
labour movement the opposition was concerned mainly with the welfare 
of the natives rather than with the wages of the Australian workmen. In 
the first fifteen years of the labour trade the opposition aimed at the 
eradication of abuses rather than the suppression of the traffic: abolition 
in any case was not a serious possibility in Queensland before 1878, while 
political power rested mainly with merchants, squatters and the growing 
planter class. 

The Queensland government passed in 1868 the Polynesian Labourers 
Act 66 to control recruiting among the islands and to regulate the treatment 
of the natives on the plantations: or, as their opponents put it, to legalize 
the traffic. Between 1868 and 1872, however, it became evident that the 
Queensland government, although it could and usually did enforce 
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reasonable treatment of the natives within the Colony, could do little to 
prevent abuses among the islands, even when, after 1870, government 
recruiting agents were sent out with each vessel. The atrocious crimes 
committed on the Daphne, Carl and Young Australian went unpunished 
because Queensland had no jurisdiction outside her own waters, while 
existing British legislation such as the Slavery Act did not meet the case. 
Charges of assault or murder were almost impossible to sheet home, either 
because the natives were heathen and their testimony therefore inad 
missible in a court of law or because they could not or would not inform. 
Once taken from their islands they were a curiously docile and pliable 
people, as incapable of self-protection or retaliation as children. And even 
where no force or fraud had been used, the babel of dialects in Melanesia 
made it unlikely that large numbers of them ever knew the terms of the 
contract which they "signed”. Some of the evil reputation of the Kanaka 
traffic was doubtless, as one of the British consuls remarked "less fact than 
a reflex of missionary fears”. 07 But while there was little evidence before 
1883 of kidnapping for the Queensland plantations, it was obvious that 
something very like a slave trade was being carried on with Fiji, which, 
while nominally an independent State under the native King Cakobau, 
was governed in fact by a junta of planters. 

In the six years after 1871 many of these loopholes were closed. The 
Pacific Islanders Protection Act of 1872 (the “Imperial Kidnapping Act") 
gave a clear definition of kidnapping and admitted native evidence in 
courts of law. In 1874 Fiji was annexed to the British Empire and the main 
features of the Queensland Polynesian Act introduced there. In the 
following year the "Kidnapping Act” was extended and provision made 
for a Western Pacific High Commission, with sovereignty over all British 
subjects in the area. Half a dozen nimble colonial-built schooners were 
added to the Australian squadron, which now patrolled as far north as 
the Marianas and Carolines and over to the Line Islands. 08 

By 1878 it could be seen that, until the islands themselves were annexed, 
very little more could be done to prevent abuse. Yet, although the evils 
of the traffic had abated, it was clear that they would never be entirely got 
rid of. And even where the labour trade was free of atrocities, it was 
manifest that the island societies were being broken up and depopulated 
by it. The blackbirders helped to spread guns, liquor and vice through the 
Western Pacific and "the labour vessel became the Gretna Green [and] 
the divorce court of the islands”. 09 

There was, then, a rapidly growing opinion in favour of total abolition 
at the time when a “Liberal” party emerged in Queensland, committed to 
the exclusion of all coloured labour, Chinese, Indian or Kanaka. The 
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core of the party was in the towns of the south-east corner-Brisbane, 
Ipswich, Drayton, Toowoomba and Warwick—and the surrounding tem¬ 
perate farming zone, but it was always sure of overwhelming support 
among the scattered mining population. Before 1888 it held a near 
monopoly of working-class votes in these areas. On the other side of the 
colour line a "Conservative” party took shape dominated by the great 
interests of the Colony: grazing, sugar and the trade and finance bound 
up with them. 

Under pressure from the growing abolitionist movement Sir Thomas 
Mcllwraith’s "Conservative” government overhauled the Polynesian Lab¬ 
ourers’ Act in 1880, 70 to ensure better treatment for the Kanakas and to 
limit their employment to tropical or semi-tropical agriculture, but made 
it clear that it believed cheap coloured labour necessary for the develop 
ment of the Queensland coast. The election which followed in 1883 was 
fought mainly on the black labour question and resulted in a large majority 
for the Liberal party led by Sir Samuel Griffith. After repealing the Indian 
Immigration Act, which had authorized the indenturing of Indian coolies 
but had remained unused, the Liberal government tightened up the 
Chinese Restriction Act. It went on, in 1884, 71 to make the recruiting 
regulations stricter and to limit the use of Kanakas to field work, leaving 
all other jobs connected with coastal agriculture a preserve for white 
labour. The opportunity for total suppression came in 1885. Late in the 
previous year there had been rumours of atrocities committed by six 
labour ships in the waters around New Guinea. The crew of one of them, 
the Hopeful, tried before the Supreme Court on charges of kidnapping 
and murder, were all found guilty and sentenced, the men to imprison¬ 
ment, the master and mate at first to death. A royal commission which 
investigated the six ships found that in nearly all cases violence or trickery 
had been used to fill the holds with recruits. "The history of the cruise 
of the Hopeful," the commission reported, “is one long record of deceit, 
cruel treachery, deliberate kidnapping and cold-blooded murder.” 7 * 

The New Guinea scandal carried the day. In September 1885, soon 

after the commission tabled its report, Griffith brought down an Act 73 

prohibiting the indenturing of Kanakas after the 31st December 1890. 

The Liberal party claimed that the New Caledonian system of small sugar 

farms served by central mills would allow the industry to compete on world 

markets using white labour only. Since the Kanakas were brought in on 

three-year contracts, the industry was, in effect, given eight years in which 
to reorganize. 

The Liberal party was thrown out in 1888, but Mcllwraith’s National 
party, as it was then called, was dependent for its majority on metropolitan 
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seats and made no open move to repeal the Act of 1885, though the 
governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, suspected that this was their ultimate 
intention.' 4 It was repealed in 1892 and recruiting was opened for another 
ten years, but only after Griffith had formed a coalition government with 
Mcllwraith (labelled derisively the Griffihvraith) and had once more 
become premier. The tradition that malign influences had been brought 
to bear on Griffith is not necessary to explain his “apostasy”: the work to 
which he had devoted much of his career had been laid in ruins not by 
his opponents but by plain economics. By 1890, before the slump, the 
sugar industry was beginning to collapse. Capital was being withdrawn, 
some of the mills were closing down and there was talk of transplanting 
the industry to the Northern Territory. As the Colony slipped into the 
depression of the early nineties, the alternative seemed to lie the ruin of 
a great part of coastal agriculture and trade or the reopening of the black 
labour traffic. 

Griffith was the more likely to see the alternatives clearly and to think 
the temporary reintroduction of Kanakas the lesser evil, because the 
Liberal party and labour had obviously been approaching the parting of 
the ways with every step which brought the evangelical socialist, William 
Lane, towards the leadership of wage workers in Queensland. The alliance 
of liberalism and labour, which had begun to dissolve when Lane formed 
the Trades and Labour Council in 1885, ended when he helped to knit 
the city unions into the Australian Labour Federation in June 1889. The 
foundation in March of the following year of the Queensland Worker, 
which was to proclaim the doctrine of socialism in our time according, 
variously, to Bellamy, Henry George and Karl Marx, closed the em¬ 
ployers’ ranks. On the 12th of August the Griffith-Mcllwraith coalition was 
formed which stamped out the shearers’ strike between February and 
July 1891. As the crisis developed in the sugar industry, Griffith tried, as 
a last experiment, the introduction of cheap white labour. Three hundred 
and fifty Piedmontese were brought to the cane-fields. When they were 
persuaded by union agitators not to work at less than union rates, labour 
itself cleared the way for the reintroduction of Kanakas. 

Despite the reluctance of workmen to accept such unpalatable logic, 
the alternatives by April 1892 were clearly ruin or repeal. Yet up to that 
time the number of black islanders in Queensland probably never reached 
10,000 in any one year. Before the end of 1890 fewer than 47,000 had been 
brought in, of whom between 9000 and 10,000 remained in 1891. 75 Yet 
it now appeared impossible to withdraw this comparatively small number 
without bringing down a vital part of the Colony’s economic structure. 
The impasse no doubt went far to demonstrate the planters argument 
that Kanaka labour had literally made the sugar industry, thereby creating 

»*See MeXauphtan, T. D.. "The Case of Benjamin Kilt", in Journal of the Historical Society 
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rather than destroying employment for white workmen. At any rate it 
was, for the time being, indispensable. After Griffith’s recantation the 
exclusion question, which had dominated Queensland politics for fifteen 
years, ceased to be an issue, until the new Commonwealth agieed to 
carry the burden of dear sugar as part of the economic cost of the white 
Australia policy. 

But most colonists, outside the rising labour movement as well as 
within it, remained unreconciled to the Kanaka trade, even if convinced 
of the need to reopen it temporarily. Many of the humanitarian reasons 
for abolition held good however much the recruiting laws might be 
tightened. And beyond that, the general Australian opinion, which valued 
national unity and feared inequality above all things, had been read a 
prolonged lesson in the incompatibility of liberal economics with social 
uniformity and the frustration of government in mixed communities. The 
labour trade had bedevilled at least two issues of vital importance to 
Queensland: the annexation of New Guinea and the separation of the 
north. 

It was widely believed that the home government disallowed the 
annexation of New Guinea by Queensland in 1883 mainly because of her 
black labour policy. Powerful voices were raised prophesying gross ex¬ 
ploitation of the natives by “the employers of coloured labour in the 
North, the shipping interests of Sydney and Auckland, and the capitalists 
who have invested money in South Sea enterprises. . . .” 70 Sir Arthur 
Gordon, a close friend of Gladstone the prime minister, and lately high 
commissioner of the Western Pacific and governor of Fiji and New Zealand, 
maintained that, if Queensland were allowed to control the territory, her 
ruling oligarchy might be expected to treat the natives as vermin. 77 Glad¬ 
stone no doubt expressed the view prevailing in the cabinet which quashed 
the annexation when he "supposed” Queensland “to be untrustworthy as 
well as unauthorised”. 78 

When a British protectorate was proclaimed over the south-eastern 
quarter in the following year these difficulties and suspicions recurred. 
During the negotiations between the Australian Colonies and the colonial 
office the proposal to give the Queensland government a controlling voice 
in the administration, because of her strategic interest in the territory, 
met with heated opposition on the same ground. The governor of Queens¬ 
land himself, Sir Anthony Musgrave, was perhaps the most inveterate 
opponent of the plan. The British administrator in New Guinea, he wrote 
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would be placed “directly in subjection to the Council of a comparatively 
uneducated community which has shown itself notably regardless of the 
commonest rights of humanity in respect of the black native tribes within 
its own territory—to say nothing of what has been disclosed of the Kanaka 
labour trade”. The “sugar planters of Queensland and their capitalist 
supporters in Victoria” had struggled for just this arrangement from the 
first. 70 Griffith, who was premier at the time, was obliged to draft the New 
Guinea constitution in such a way that the natives were given statutory 
protection against colonial exploitation. Nevertheless, when the National 
party came to power in 1888 with a strong planter backing, Musgrave 
attempted to establish the right of the governor of Queensland, who was 
to be governor also of New Guinea, to override his ministers in council, 
and finally refused, on the eve of annexation in August 1888, to take up 
his duties as head of the New Guinea administration until guaranteed an 
independent authority. Only his death in October dissolved the deadlock. 

The Kanaka question had also confused and divided the various 
separation movements in the sprawling Colony and finally helped to 
defeat them, despite the otherwise overwhelming arguments in their 
lavour. The mere fact that Cooktown is nearly as far from Brisbane as 
Moscow from London would have been more than sufficient reason for 
subdividing the Colony, once the population in the north had become 
considerable. The colonial office had severed Port Phillip and Moreton 
Bay from the mother Colony and in 1859 had expressly reserved the right 
to create a separate colony or colonies within Queensland at some future 
date. The separation movements, however, were met from the first, not 
only by the normal hostility of the capital, but also in the north by the 
resistance of the large mining populations. The agitation for northern 
autonomy was inevitably linked with the black labour system and was 
fought, until 1892, 80 by labour and by a section in the northern towns. 

The internal conflicts of the north over the labour question had em¬ 
barrassed the colonial office and had provided the opponents of separation 
with a standing argument against it. Between 1866 and 1892 nearly a 
score of memorials, petitions and important letters had come to Downing 
Street, praying for the separation of the central or northern districts. 
Successive secretaries of state took refuge behind the excuse of the moment: 
alleged lack of support in the districts concerned; the intention of the 
Parliament at Brisbane to grant administrative and financial autonomy; 
the depression of the early nineties; finally, the imminence of federation. 
These arguments seem to have applied equally to Western Australia, where 
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the colonial office, on the eve of granting responsible government, pro¬ 
posed, in the face of almost unanimous opposition, to divide the Colony in 
two and to keep the northern mass under the control of the Crown. 

Obviously the home government had many compelling if unspoken 
reasons for its refusal to intervene in Queensland. Huge sums had been 
sunk in the Colony by British investors and their government was reluctant 
to weaken the security, especially as it could be claimed that decentraliza¬ 
tion of expenditure had already done much to meet the complaints of the 
northerners. Then too, self-government for north Queensland would 
have meant another arrow in the quiver of the Irish home rulers. But the 
coloured labour question was perhaps the most obvious of the immediate 
reasons. After suffering the entanglements and odium of the Kanaka 
traffic for over twenty years, Britain could scarcely wish to see it indefinitely 
continued under the control of a planters’ government. Moreover, it 
would be difficult to refuse the new northern Colony a lion’s share in the 
administration of New Guinea: a situation which could only embarrass 
further a scheme already sufficiently unpopular. Above all, before 1893 
separation of north Queensland would have implied open contempt of 
the settled determination of a majority in Australia to root out all 
coloured labour and the plantation societies which it bred. 



By the eighties the time had gone by when the colonial office would 
willingly intervene in the domestic affairs of a self-governing Colony. Over 
the preceding thirty years the Crown had allowed its powers and pre¬ 
rogatives in colonial government to atrophy. Even where they had been 
expressly retained and the matter was clearly one of imperial concern, they 
had been used more cautiously and less often year by year. The old 
system of central control by the imperial Parliament had withered away, 
and a new relationship between the Colonies and the mother country was 
developing. 

In 1854, when the Australian constitutions were before the home 


government, Sir Frederick Rogers, who was to reign at the colonial office as 
permanent under-secretary during the crucial decade 1860-71, predicted 
the disintegration of the colonial empire with the pessimism fashionable 
in his generation. "It is,” he said, “a great pity that, give as much as you 
will, you can’t please the colonists with anything short of absolute 
independence, so that it is not easy to say how you are to accomplish what 
we are, I suppose, all looking forward to, the eventual parting company on 
good terms.” 81 This was a consummation devoutly to be wished among the 
disciples of the Manchester school, or accepted with resignation by good 
ories. In the Australian Colonies, always prone to see their own image 
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in the looking-glass of American history, there were few leading men in 
the generation after the gold discoveries who did not make the same 
prediction. The road to full self-government, it was generally believed, 
would lead also to the United States of Australia and independence. 

While these views prevailed, the colonial office was not disposed to 
delay, at the risk of grave unrest, a process which was held to be inevitable. 
By 1892 the government of the United Kingdom kept only a few shreds of 
power which it had reserved to itself under the Australian constitutions 
of 1856 and 1859. Self-government had at first been hedged within a limited 
field of which the boundaries were the legal supremacy of the imperial 
Pai liament, the constitutional authority of colonial governors, appointed 
by and responsible to the secretary of state for colonies, and an absolute 
control by the imperial Government of matters affecting the empire as a 
whole. Over two generations these limits had on the whole been withdrawn 
to the verge of complete legislative independence. 

The legal supremacy of the imperial Parliament was soon modified by 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865, which declared that colonial laws 
should be invalid only in so far as repugnant to an imperial statute ex¬ 
tending to the Colony concerned. After 1865 the legal supremacy of West¬ 
minister was used to supplement rather than to limit colonial legislation, 
and since it was never invoked in a disputed matter (such as the separation 
question in Queensland), was not felt as a serious impediment to full 
self-government. 

The powers vested in colonial governors by royal instructions and under 
the Australian constitutions were at first many and important. As viceroy, 
the governor was instructed to exercise the royal prerogative of mercy 
“according to his own deliberate judgment”, except in capital cases, where 
he was bound to consult his executive council, though not bound to accept 
their advice. As head of the executive he was responsible, among other 
things, for the appointment and dismissal of officials. In New South Wales 
and Queensland he appointed the members of the legislative council and 
in all Colonies the authority to grant a dissolution of parliament was 
vested in him. As an imperial officer, he was charged with the protection 
of imperial interests where they entered the province of the local govern¬ 
ment. At the same time his permanent instructions conferred on him the 
overriding authority to act without, or contrary to, the advice of his 
executive council in certain urgent cases. This was generally construed as 
a standing direction to prevent actions by the ministry of the day which 
he judged to be contrary to the law or subversive of the constitution. On 
the whole, the essence of his authority was a status above local political 
parties. 82 

This system was attacked from the first, as incompatible with res- 

“ Cl. Evatt, H. V.. The King and hit Dominion Governors: a Study ot the Reserve Powers ol 
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ponsible government, by the doctrinaire lawyer Higinbotham who was 
attorney-general in McCulloch's ministry and later chief justice of Victoria 
Higinbotham would have had the colonial governor act in internal 
matters, not under instructions from the secretary of state, but solely on 
the advice of his local ministers. There was little sustained support for 
Higinbotham's view in the Colonies. Victoria excepted. But the gover¬ 
nor’s function did, in fact, move in this direction, mainly because at succes¬ 
sive points, the original position was found to be untenable if the party 
system were to operate. The governor’s powers were of little consequence 
except at a time of crisis produced by party conflict, but when such a con¬ 
flict arose it proved impossible for him to tread a tight rope between the 
antagonists. To reject the advice of a ministry was normally to support the 
opposition. To remain above party politics it was, paradoxically, neces¬ 
sary to accept the advice of the ministry of the day. Moreover, the governor, 
if he suspected that his ministers were advising a course of action which 
was illegal, or subversive of the constitution, was dependent on the Crown 
law officers through the attorney-general in the ministry itself for legal 
advice. If, a layman and unsupported by organized local opinion, he had 
the temerity to reject their advice, then he alone was responsible for the 
consequence. The essentials of Higinbotham’s conception of responsible 
government were reached, in the end. because the system of divided res¬ 
ponsibility proved, piece by piece, unworkable. 

Thus, for example, the prerogative of mercy was modified in 1872 and 
finally surrendered to the control of colonial ministers in 1892, after it 
had become entangled in angry party disputes in New South Wales and 
Queensland. A deadlock between the two houses of the Victorian Parlia¬ 
ment in 1867-8 demonstrated the difficulty of finding a precise course of 
action on such occasions which did not make "the Queen’s representative 
. . . the instrument of enabling one branch of the legislature to coerce 
the other.’’ 83 When a similar case arose in 1877, the governor, Sir George 
Bowen, was directed simply to follow the advice of his ministers. Yet in 
the following year, when on "Black Wednesday” Sir George dismissed a 
large number of civil servants on his ministers’ advice, the secretary of 
state held that their advice had been subversive of the constitution. At 
the same time he appears to have recognized that no other course was open 
to Bowen. Again, the power to appoint legislative councillors finally 
degenerated under Lord Carrington (1885-90) in New South Wales into 
a system of swamping at the behest of the party in power. 

One of the few independent functions of the governor in the internal 
political life of the Colonies which remained intact by 1892 was the power 
to grant or withhold a dissolution. Even the undivided right of the 
secretary of state to choose the governor had been challenged by the 
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national party in Queensland in 1888 and in the following year in South 
Australia. Thereafter the colonial office was at pains to sound out the 
reaction of the Colony concerned to the proposed appointment before it 
was made. This concession was of some significance, since it recognized 
the decay over preceding years of the third barrier to full self-government, 
namely, the sole right of the home government to control imperial matters. 

This authority had rested mainly on the Crown’s power of veto. When 
the constitution of New South Wales was under discussion, Wentworth’s 
committee, followed by the Victorian council, had wished to place the 
scope of colonial self-government beyond dispute by drawing a rigid line 
between local and imperial matters. In the draft constitution 84 for New 
South Wales of 1853 it was provided that bills dealing with allegiance to 
the Crown, naturalization, treaties with foreign powers, intercourse with 
foreign governments, Her Majesty’s land and sea forces “including the 
municipal militia and marine", and high treason, might be disallowed 
or reserved by the Crown, while all others would concern only the 
colonial government. This clause was lifted out in Downing Street and 
the Crown retained in all the Australian constitutions the clear right to 
disallow any colonial Act within two years, while the governor might 
reserve any bill, and was instructed to reserv e certain classes, for the royal 
assent. It was intended that the veto would be used, except in rare cases, 
only to protect or harmonize imperial interests. But to Wentworth, and 
later to Higinbotham, the absence of a line between local and imperial 
matters seemed to invite encroachment on purely colonial affairs. 

In fact the reverse proved to be the case. Earl Grey was right 85 when 
he pointed out that any attempt to define and separate imperial from local 
matters could only restrict rather than enlarge the sphere of colonial 
parliaments. As the Australian Colonies grew and became involved in 
questions which concerned the empire as well as themselves, they invaded 
the province of the United Kingdom government with less difficulty 
because it had no defined frontier. Despite their expanding interests, only 
five Acts of the Australian Parliaments were vetoed between 1856 and 1900, 
and of the forty or so bills reserved, many of them affecting general British 
interests, over thirty were finally approved after trifling alteration. 80 And 
while the home government kept intact its right to negotiate for the 
Colonies with foreign powers and only gradually relaxed its control of 
legislation in matters such as shipping and marriage, it quickly granted 
almost complete freedom of action in other wide fields. The most im¬ 
portant of these were defence, tariffs and immigration. 

In abandoning responsibility for local defence to the self-governing 
Colonies the government in London did not wait to be pressed. The years 
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between the Crimean and the Franco-Prussian wars were the high summer 
of the Pax Britannica. The empire was lightly held: until the time should 
come for “die parting company on good terms” the royal navy would be 
ample security in an apparently rational world. Garrisons in any case were 
expensive. The Colonies were encouraged after 1863 to fend for them¬ 
selves by recruiting volunteer and militia units and acquiring batteries 
and gunboats for the defence of coastal towns against raiders. In 1870 
Gladstone's government withdrew the remaining imperial troops. 

An essential condition of the assumed progress to world harmony was, 
of course, free trade. The Act of 1850 had allowed the Australian Colonics 
to levy non-differential customs duties; that is, tariffs which did not dis¬ 
criminate between countries of origin. But it had not been anticipated 
by Earl Grey that this power would be seized by fiscal heretics and turned 
from its true purpose of providing revenue through light import taxes to 
the unholy work of protection. The “abuse” of the power by Canada 
cleared the way for Victoria in 1866. Once established, the Victorian tariff 
system caused such dislocation and embarrassment in the Australian 
group that they pressed for the additional right to negotiate agreements 
among themselves as the only hope of abating the internal conflict. This 
was reluctantly conceded by the Australian Colonies Duties Act of 1873. 87 
The time for an intercolonial tariff system had gone by, however, and 
for the next twenty years each Colony continued to levy duties which fell 
with impartial weight on British, colonial and foreign goods alike. 

But above all, it was the handling of coloured immigration by the 
Australian Colonies which, while it proclaimed the disintegration of the 
colonial empire, demonstrated the need of a new relationship. From the 
first, the Australian laws against the Chinese raised awkward questions of 
British citizenship and of the relations between the empire and foreign 
powers. The colonial office, though it deplored the Chinese Restriction 
Acts of the fifties and sixties, did not attempt to meddle. Assent to the 
Queensland Goldfields Act Amendment Act of 1876 was withheld chiefly 
on the grounds that it injured, not only aliens, but British subjects of 
Chinese origin, and that it was inconsistent with the agreements between 
Britain and China under the Treaty of Tientsin (1858) and the Con¬ 
vention of Pekin (i860). When the Colony showed itself determined, 
however, a new bill was allowed to go through with verbal amendments 
which did not remove either objection. 

Following this precedent, the restrictive Acts of the early eighties were 
not held up, and in 1884 the Earl of Derby conceded the principle that the 
control of Chinese immigration was a matter for the local Parliaments. It 
was at the request of the Australian Colonies that the United Kingdom 
undertook, in 1888, to negotiate a treaty with China which would, in 
effect, exclude the Chinese. Sir Henry Parkes was merely striking an 
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attitude when he declared that his government would turn aside from its 
purpose, to end the landing of Chinese for ever, “neither for Her Majesty’s 
ships of war nor for Her Majesty’s representative on the spot, nor for the 
Secretary of State for Colonies.” 88 Despite protests from the Chinese 
ambassador in London, little opposition was offered by Britain when the 
excited Australian Colonies passed exclusion Acts which wrecked the 
proposed treaty. “We are in the hands of the colonists, and they must do 
in the matter as they please,” Derby told the House of Lords. 89 

Queensland's coup d’etat in New Guinea, the Kanaka labour traffic 
and the expanding Australian commerce in the South Seas had also taken 
Britain deep into Pacific affairs, involving her in entanglements and un¬ 
welcome responsibilities. The time was overdue for a reorganization of the 
empire and it was English, rather than colonial public opinion, which 
had begun to insist on consultation. 

In the mother country the influence of the “little Englanders” had 
reached its peak during the first two years of Gladstone’s government of 
1868-73. 90 Before 1870 it was generally believed in the Colonies that the 
1 old parsimony of Lord Granville’s colonial administration betrayed a 
studied intention in cabinet to liquidate the British Empire. If there was 
such a policy it did not survive the portentous rise of the German Reich. 
The appointment in 1870 of the Earl of Kimberley at Downing Street 
in the place of the ungracious Granville was the first visible sign of a 
changed outlook and the beginning of a minor revolution in the colonial 
office. The “person called Rogers” was replaced in 1871, as permanent 
under secretary, by Sir Robert Herbert, who had been premier of Queens¬ 
land. In the following year Sir Henry Taylor, the last influential member 
of the Manchester school, retired. 

The reaction was vigorously exploited by the Royal Colonial Institute, 
founded in 1868 to combat the “policy of indifference”, and gathered 
momentum with the swing in party support which followed Disraeli’s 
enfranchisement of the town working class. Disraeli was quick to sense a 
change in the weather. His Crystal Palace speech of 1872, ignoring his 
own unlucky references in the past to colonial “mill-stones round our 
neck”, discovered the existence of a continuous and subtle conspiracy on 
the part of liberalism "to effect the disintegration of the British Empire . 
"Self-government,” he pronounced, “. . . ought to have been conceded 
as part of a great policy of imperial consolidation. It ought to have been 
accompanied by an imperial tariff, by securities for the people of England 
for the enjoyment of unappropriated lands . . . and by a military code, 
which should have precisely defined the means and the responsibilities by 
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wh ich the Colonies should be defended, and by which, if necessary, this 

country should call for aid from the Colonies themselves.’ •> 

Such a policy before 1870 would have done more to destioy than to 
consolidate the empire. But as far as the future was concerned, Disraeli was, 
as usual, on the side of the angels. For twenty years after 1874 the great 
depression and the rising tariff walls on the continent dulled the appeal ot 
free trade in Britain; while the break-neck colonial expansion of other 
powers, checked only at times by the ominous collision of rival policies, 
invested the Colonies with a new value to offset the growing danger. Even 
The Times was eventually impressed: "With the Colonies massed around 
us we can hold our own in the ranks of the world powers. . . . Without 
them we must sink to die position of a merely European kingdom-a 
position which for England entails slow but sure decay.” 02 

By the mid-eighties two powerful organizations had risen above the 
mushroom clubs and societies of the new imperial movement. These were 
the National Fair Trade League (1881-91), and the Imperial Federation 
League 03 (1885-93). Fair trade was a euphemism for the protection 
demanded by industries in the United Kingdom such as iron and steel, 
woollen manufacturing, sugar processing and agriculture, which had 
been hard hit by free trade at home or by tariffs abroad, including colonial 
tariffs. The league's solution was a system of imperial preference. Fail- 
trade was popular in the Conservative party, but would have been suicidal 
as an election policy, so deep-seated was the fear that protection meant 
high food prices—the "dear loaf”. The Imperial Federation League was 
formed to promote some species of central government for the empire. 
Imperial federation had its apostles in the Colonies as well as in Britain, 
but could never force its way into the field of practical politics. Apart from 
the technical difficulties which bristled from all its ingenious federal 
schemes, the league could never overcome the fatal hostility of the 
Colonies themselves to any plan which would again subject them to com¬ 
pulsion from London. 

It is not surprising that enthusiasts in Britain always underrated the 
obstacles to imperial unity in the Colonies. Even in the Australian group, 
where there was an ardent republican movement, it was obvious that 
pride in British nationality and loyalty to the Crown were, for all 
practical purposes, absolute. Moreover, there were obvious reasons why 
the Australian governments, despite their relative isolation and security, 
wished to maintain the imperial tie. The proposition that “a natural law 
of growth” must eventually bring independence had always carried the 
unspoken corollary that until the Australian Colonies were strong enough 
to stand alone they must cling to Britain for protection. Griffith, in 1887, 

01 Quoted Egerton, op. cit. t p. 362. 
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expressed what all Australia felt and feared: “Why should not such a 
thing as this occur? Some great nation developing suddenly a colonising 
tendency might say to us in Australia, Here is a large part of the world you 
are not using—you are making no practical use of a great part of it—make 
way for somebody who will. In a case like that, it is certainly a great 
advantage to us to know that we are part of a great Empire whose fleets 
are always ready to assist us to take care of a continent which although 
not now fully occupied, will, ere long I trust be fully occupied by Her 
Majesty’s subjects.” 01 The policy of indifference had always been anathema 
in Australia because it threatened to cut the Colonies adrift before they 
were ready. After 1870 the ambitions of France, Germany, the United 
States and even Russia in the Pacific appeared to menace vital Australian 
interests and increased the sense of dependence. Only British annexation 
of the greater part of Oceania would safeguard the considerable trade car¬ 
ried from the east coast ports, the Australian capital vested in the islands, 
the work of Australian missions and even the security of the continent 
itself. The “Australian Monroe Doctrine” arose less from youthful chauv¬ 
inism than from an acute sense of weakness. 

This situation, however, was easily misconstrued. The Colonies had no 
wish to become, in Seeley’s phrase, "so many Kents”—mere provinces of 
"Greater Britain”. There was no responsible opinion in Australia which 
would sacrifice local sovereignty to a remote central government domi¬ 
nated by the United Kingdom. Rather it was hoped to call in British 
strength from time to time in support of Australian interests, since these 
were also by axiom “imperial interests”. 95 Independent action and pres¬ 
sure on the home government had already done much to force the annexa¬ 
tion of Fiji and British New Guinea, and to stir Britain to a forward policy 
in the Pacific. A new imperial organization might load the Colonies with 
responsibilities beyond their strength without adding to their security. 

It was plain then that, however urgent the need, any plan for imperial 
unity must not go beyond the highest common factor in the various 
opinions of the mother country and the Colonies. The imperial conference 
system was thus the product of experiment and piecemeal improvization 
in the English manner. 

In the enthusiasm which followed the Sudan war and the Indian and 
colonial exhibition of 1885, a delegation from the Fair Trade League ap¬ 
proached the conservative prime minister. Lord Salisbury, to request that 
a conference of the self-governing Colonies should be called on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887. Salisbury's government 
deftly plucked advantage from among the political nettles of the sugges¬ 
tion. 

** Proceedings of the Colonial Conference, 1887. Vol. 1, C.5091, p. 26. 
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The Russian scare of 1878 had revealed the weakness of empire 
defences. Two-thirds of the sea-borne trade of the world sailed under the 
Union Jack, but a royal commission on the defence of British possessions 
and commerce abroad, appointed in 1879, found that a moderately armed 
raiding force could expect to penetrate almost any British harbour over¬ 
seas. The commission recommended large additions to squadrons of the 
navy abroad and the strengthening of armaments at strategic ports. The 
programme was expensive and it was hoped that the Colonies would share 
the cost. In the case of the Australian group it was agreed at a conference 
in April 1886, between the premiers of New South Wales, Victoria and 
Queensland and the British naval representative. Admiral Tryon, that the 
Colonies should contribute to the cost of additional ships for an Aus¬ 


tralian squadron. The secretary of state for colonies, Edward Stanhope, 
thereupon proposed that the self-governing Colonies should send repre¬ 
sentatives to a “purely consultative” gathering to discuss defence, the 
allied problem of communications, and any other subjects which the 
colonial delegates might care to raise, except those "falling within the 
range of what is known as Political Federation”. Stanhope, though he 
expressed the belief that results might at length glow from the experiment 
"affecting, in a degree which is at present difficult to appreciate, the in¬ 
terests of the Empire and of the civilised world”, had nicely judged the 
limits of possibility. 

The first colonial conference of 1887, 00 an impressive assembly of nine 
self-governing and two Crown Colonies, laid a modest stone as the founda¬ 
tion of the imperial Commonwealth. The Australian delegates, after some 
higgling, accepted the essentials of the admiralty’s scheme for naval 
defence and agreed to contribute, jointly with New Zealand, the sum of 
£126,000 per annum for ten years towards the cost of an Australasian 


squadron, to be used entirely for local defence. The United Kingdom 
consented in the end to supply weapons for the defence of King George’s 
Sound and Torres Strait, but would not admit any further responsibility, 
since she considered them, unlike Capetown and Halifax, ports which 
were not vital to imperial defence. It was arranged, however, that a British 
officer should be sent to the Colonies to advise on the standardization of 
Australian militia and their unification under a single command. The 
proposals for the administration of New Guinea, at the annual joint cost 
of £15,000 to Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria, were confirmed 
Discussions on the New Hebrides and other Pacific questions were secret. 
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and governors’ powers brought no immediate results; and although the 
conference discussed plans by Griffith of Queensland and Jan Hofmeyr 
of the Cape for a differential system of imperial tariffs, the hostility of the 
mother country (and of free trade New South Wales) made the question 
academic. 

While enthusiasts for imperial unity believed that the conference had 
failed, the considerable nationalist opinion in Australia thought that it 
had gone too far. When the outcome of the conference was known, a 
hardening of feeling was evident in the Colonies, and the Australian dele¬ 
gates returned to find diemselves without much support from the lukewarm 
majority against the attacks of the small but noisy republican group. In 
Queensland the Australian Naval Forces Bill, ratifying the agreement at 
the conference, was rejected. 98 At die next election the new National 
party, 99 opposed to “a hireling fleet”, or any form of "naval tribute”, was 
returned with an overwhelming majority. It was not until 1891, after 
Griffith had returned to power, that Queensland finally entered the 
scheme. 100 Meanwhile Sir John Downer, the premier of South Australia, 
had seen his government defeated while he was in London. 

For the moment it seemed that the republican and anti-British tints in 
the developing Australian nationalism would spread and deepen. Renewed 
disputes between the United Kingdom government and the Colonies over 
the Chinese, the prerogative of mercy, and the appointment of governors, 
following hard on the colonial conference, made the campaign for 
imperial federation doubly suspect. As long as the development of the 
continent continued at the spectaculai pace of the preceding ten years, 
and while Australian federation seemed imminent, it was difficult to see 
the virtue of closer relations and easy to believe that the Australians had 
made a bad bargain at the colonial conference. The Bulletin was 
characteristically prepared to go further. "The truth is, the Salisbury 
gang have conceived the idea of transferring the responsibility of defend¬ 
ing the Empire from the Imperial to colonial exchequers, and have 
endeavoured to secure this end by bribing the colonial representatives at 
this bogus Conference with a bushel or so of K.C.M.G.-ships.” 101 



The depression of 1892 helped to sober and simplify the Australian 
attitude, and to send the Australian delegates back to Ottawa in 1894. 
"Anti-imperialism” had been an extreme symptom of the extravagant 
optimism which most Australians shared in the years before the crash. The 
tempo of development had reached an exhilarating pitch during the 
eighties and there seemed no reason to doubt that it would continue. 
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Looking back at the end of the decade the colonists could see abundant 
reasons for optimism. 

Western Australia, after the twelve years of stagnation which followed 
the end of the convict system in 1868, had developed rapidly enough to 
gain responsible government in 1890. 10 - Apart from grazing, her industries 
were still negligible, but enough gold had been found in the Kimberleys, 
at Yilgarn and Pilbara and on the Murchison to foreshadow the great 
strike which was made in 1892 on the Coolgardie field. 

In Australia as a whole the population was small, but growing, mainly 
by natural increase, at a rate which rivalled that of the United States. There 
was no reason to believe that the rate would not be maintained. Each 
year brought to light fresh sources of wealth. Since 1882 rich deposits 
of silver-lead, gold and copper had been found in the east at Mount 
Morgan, Broken Hill, Mount Lyell and Mount Zeehan, as well as the 
promising signs of gold-fields in Western Australia. Agriculture was begin¬ 
ning an expansion which, it was thought, might be as spectacular as that 
of the wool industry. The future of grazing seemed to be reinsured when 
in 1880 the Strathleven took to England the first successful cargo of 
frozen meat. Despite recurring unemployment in the cities, there was 
evidence everywhere—in the thriving seaports, in the oversea trade figures, 
in the many obtrusively ample mansions and homesteads—of the rising 
fortunes of numerous squatting, planting, trading, shipping, banking 
and, occasionally, manufacturing families. 

Without doubt the figures 103 of growth for all Colonies were impressive, 
as a random selection shows: 


TABLE III 



1861 

1881 

1891 

Population . 

Number of sheep .. 

Estimated value of pastoral and 

1,168,149 

20,980,123 

2,306,736 

65,092,719 

3,240,985 

106,421,068 

dairying production .. 
Overseas trade (total value im¬ 

— 

£29,538,000 

£39,256,000 

ports and exports) 

Length of railway line open 

£35*064,000 

£56,595,000 

£73,754,000 

. 

205 

3.83a 

9 , 54 * 


Such statistical measuring-rods of achievement were closely examined in 

the Colonies and the conclusion not unnaturally drawn that Australia 
must soon become a powerful nation. 

The debit side of the balance sheet was not apparent before 1890 The 
astonishing development which had taken place in a generation had been 
carried forward on a rising tide of British capital. Colonial indebtedness 
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-over £70 per head in 1886—was a burden which could be carried lightly 
while oversea prices held and Australian production increased with 
investment. Much of the borrowed money had been well spent. With part 
of it governments had built railways, bridges, roads, telegraphs and some 
of the irrigation and artesian water systems, hospitals and schools, which 
were to a large extent the precondition of development. A greater part 
had been transformed by private investment into the stock and equip¬ 
ment for pioneering or expansion. 

But between 1886 and 1890, of the huge sum of over £90 million 
borrowed, 104 a high proportion went into speculation in non-productive 
enterprises, or to the payment of interest on previous loans. Much more 
was seized by the log-rollers and “roads-and-bridges” men in the colonial 
Parliaments for public works which contributed little to the public weal. 
Oversea prices of the Australian staples—wool and minerals—began to 
sag in 1886 and fell heavily after 1890, while labour troubles increased, 
though British money continued to swell out the boom for another year. 
The abrupt collapse of Australian credit in London in 1892 burst the 
land bubble in Melbourne and Sydney and brought down all but one 
of the Victorian banks in April 1893. 

Much of the momentum of Australian development had gone for the 
time, and some of it possibly for ever. Meanwhile, in the heavily indebted 
pastoral industries, wholesale ringbarking and overstocking had brought 
the quick returns necessary to meet mortgage interest, but had done much 
in a few years to overturn the delicate economy of nature in a dry country. 
At the same time wide devastation was caused by nomadic farming, and 
timber-getters massacred some of the most valuable cedar and hardwood 
forests. The cost of the progress so dear to the nineteenth century had been 


104 More than half wa* taken up by Victoria with a population of little over a million. Figure* 
baaed on Coghlan. The Seven Colonies, pp. 759 . B■ 
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CHAPTER IV 


NATIONALISM, THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH 

1880-1900 


I 

During the twenty years 1880-1900, the Australian people became fully 
conscious of their nationhood. The political expression of their con¬ 
sciousness was the constitution of the Australian Commonwealth which 
took efleet from the first day of the new century. Within the nation the 
workers became conscious of their class and laid the foundations of the 
modern labour movement. In important ways these two things were 
related to each other. 

In 1881 of the 2,323,000 people living in the six Colonies just over sixty 
per cent had been born in Australia, and 34 per cent in the United King¬ 
dom. Large numbers of new colonists continued to arrive until 1890, but 
the proportion of Australian-born in the population grew rapidly. The 
census of 1901 revealed that Australian-born in the then population of 
3,771,000 had increased to 77 per cent. By 1880 Australia was no longer 
primarily an immigrant community. It already had a history of its own— 
a history of British people accommodating themselves to a new environ¬ 
ment and being changed by their experience. Although in the years 
between 1880 and 1900 Australian society continued to be deeply 
influenced by ideas from Britain and by the presence of immigrants who 
had grown to maturity in the old world, the characteristic attitudes of 
the people were a product of the new. After 1880 Australian nationalism 
is an essential component of Australian political and social life. 

In 1891 (the year for which the first figures are available), the New 
South Wales statistician found that approximately 76 per cent of the people 
were employees, fourteen per cent were engaged on their own account 
and ten percent were employers. 1 Pastoralists.the larger farmers, merchants 
and manufacturers account for most of the employers. The majority of 
those engaged on their own account would be shopkeepers, small farmers 
and small-scale manufacturers. But what of the employees? It is impossible 
to be definitive, but the outlines are clear. Some were pastoral workers, 

l'l>- ^ 8 8. lan ' T ' A ” A S,a,i,,iea, °l the Seven Colon,rs of A„<t,alas,a (Sydney. 1894). 
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some agricultural labourers, some worked in factories and shops in the 
cities, and some were miners; building workers engaged in the building 
of private and government buildings constituted a large proportion of the 
employees; transport workers on the railways, roads and docks were an 
important element in an economy dependent on the export trade; and 
public servants were numerous in Colonies where the functions of govern¬ 
ment were already widely ramified. Thus three-quarters of the community 
of the 1880s and 1890s was comprised of urban and rural wage and salary 
earners. Hence it is not surprising that the development of a working-class 
industrial and political movement is another important feature of the 
period. 

Australian nationalism was more than a sentiment about a country. 
It was a complex of ideas and emotions, partly apprehension of present 
reality, partly aspiration towards an ideal future in Australia. At its heart 
was an equalitarian social doctrine, a belief in equality of opportunity, 
and a conviction that in Australia men had a right to a good life. To 
Joseph Furphy, perhaps the most acute observer of Australian social 
behaviour in the eighties and the most able expositor of its values, human 
equality was "self-evident as human variety and impregnable as any 
mathematical axiom". 2 The fluid immigrant society of the mid-century 
had given rise to the illusion that Australia could become a nation of 
independent producers. For the propertyless, belief in the virtue of 
economic independence had appeared to justify the demand for the 
opening of the land to small-scale settlement. Although by 1880 only a 
minority had achieved the goal of independence, the aspiration towards 
economic and social equality had become an irremovable part of the 
national consciousness. Even the squatters and their allies, who had in 
an earlier period seen in democratic notions a threat to their property, 
shared to some extent the equalitarian ideas. 3 

Australian nationalism was an optimistic faith, brash and assertive 
perhaps, rejecting the way of life of the old world and affirming that here 
in the new, a society was coming into being free of the lumbering tyrannies 
from which Australian immigrants had escaped when they left Europe. 
William Lane, the Queensland socialist leader, was merely heightening 
what most Australians felt when in his confession of faith he wrote, we are 
"for this Australia, for the nationality that is creeping to the verge of 
being, for the progressive people that is just plucking aside the curtain 
that veils its fate. Behind us lies the Past with its crashing empires, its 
falling thrones, its dotard races; before us lies the Future into which 
Australia is plunging, this Australia of ours that burns with the feverish 
energy of youth.”* If, as R. C. K. Ensor says, "there was never glad con- 

* Ciicd Miller, E. Morris, Australian Literature (Melbourne, 194°). Vo1 - *• P- 

» See Hancock, W. A., Australia (London, 1930), p. 63. 

4 Boomerang , Brisbane, November 1887. 
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fident morning again” in England after «88o.» Australia was a vivid con¬ 
trast. Australia could become great, thought the Australian nationalist, 
if only it could be protected from the malign influences of the old tsoil l 
of which the worst was the stratified class system. Henry Lawson wrote 
of the danger of Australians finding "the good old English gentleman ove, 
them; the good old English squire over them, the good old English loid 
over them, the good old English Aristocracy rolling around them in 
cushioned carriages, scarcely deigning to rest their eyes on the common 
people, who toil, starve, and rot for them; and the good old English 
throne over them all.” 0 The Sydney Bulletin exhorted Australians to 
preserve themselves from the fate of the English agricultural labourers. 

For Generations this fortunate class of Britons has enjoyed exceptional advantages. 
By means of hard work and slender pay it has been preserved from many temptations 
to which other sections of the community are exposed. From the parson U could 
always depend upon the best advice concerning the extraordinary pnv leges ha 
would be allowed to it in the next world, if while in this it would only he content 
with the station in life to which it had pleased God to call it. . . . Nor did Hodge s 
good fortune end here. It was now the squire's turn. He taught the lucky rustic how 
Fortunate it is to be born in a free country-in a land where slavery is unknown, 
and where, by merely working sixteen hours a day in summer and twelve in winter, 
bread and cheese could be frequently earned. Thus with the priest on one side 
and the squire on the other, whole generations of Hodges enjoyed an active existence 
in this world and through the comfortable workhouse which topped the neighbouring 
hill passed to that higher sphere where they expected to occupy scats a long way in 
front of either landlord or parson .7 


Australian nationalists ridiculed those who accepted their “appointed 
stations”. Joseph Furphy referred to “compulsory-contented poverty”: 
those who accepted it, he wrote, “vote Conservative, work scab, and are 
rightly termed the 'deserving poor’, inasmuch as they richly deserve every 
degree of poverty, every ounce of indignity, and every inch of condescension 
they stagger under.” 8 Political and social equality were assumed to be 
rights, and the assumption was confirmed by the extent to which they 
were a reality. Economic equality was an aspiration which had appeared 
realizable in a country where, as de Tocqueville had said of France after 
1848,® property was the only remaining privilege of an upper class. In 
Britain the origin of title to large-scale landed property, with its corollary 
of propertyless poverty, was obscured in the darkness of history and 
shielded from the vulgar gaze by social and political privilege. Although by 
the last quarter of the century new classes had risen to economic and 
political power they were able to share, in important ways, the tradition 
evolved by the old aristocracy. 10 But in Australia large-scale property of any 
kind had been too recently acquired for the justice of its acquisition to be 

5 F.nsor, R. C. K., England , 1870-1914 (Oxford, 1936), p. 111. 

• Republican, 15th October 1887. 

7 Bulletin . 19th December 1885. 

8 Such is Life (Sydney. 1903). p. 87. 

•Tocqueville, Alexis de. Etudes iconomiques politiques et litUraires (Paris, 1861), Vol. 9, p. 516. 

™See Webb, Beatrice. Afy Apprenticeship (London. 1926); Laski. H. J.. The Dancer of Being 
« Gentleman, and other Essays (London. 1039). Mrs Webb discuss her own unquestioned assump- 
tion. when young, that she and her class by right of birth should give orders and others obey. 
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accepted. So Australian nationalists idealized social equality, and the pro¬ 
pertyless believed in economic levelling. Until the eighties the means to 
achieve such levelling had been seen in democratic political representation, 
land legislation and trade unionism. In the eighties, land nationalization, a 
new kind of trade unionism and socialism began to win widespread support 

amongst those who retained their belief in economic equality but who had 
not achieved it. 

In the eighties the Australian ethos found a voice. In the pages of the 
Bulletin (founded 1880) and to a lesser extent in the Brisbane Boomerang 
(founded 1887) a talented group of writers began to give mature expression 
to Australian values. In their columns a way of life and the aspirations 
of a people were reflected and idealized and a folk literature given formal 
expression. Equalitarianism and mateship were the social attitudes that 
the Bulletin, under the guidance of its proprietor, J. F. Archibald, equated 
with Australianism. The Bulletin was widely read. “You meet with it 
everywhere,” wrote Max O’Rell; “It is on the tables of all the clubs and 
hotels, not of New South "Wales alone, but of all the Colonies, including 
New Zealand and Tasmania; and if you go into the bushman’s hut, there 
are a hundred chances to one that you will find the latest number there." 11 
Its popularity is evidence of the appeal of its attitudes, and its wide 
circulation made it a major contributor to national self-consciousness. In 
Queensland the Boomerang expressed and confirmed the same tendencies. 
The political ideas given currency by the Bulletin and the Boomerang 
were radical, republican and socialist. The Bulletin’s motto “Australia 
for the Australians” was innately separatist. American example and con¬ 
temporary English ideas contributed to its republicanism. The political 
expression of its egalitarianism was radical democracy and after the 
revival of socialist thought in Britain and America in the mid-eighties, 
socialist too. 

As the most important avenue of publication, the Bulletin attracted 
the best creative writers. For the first time the Australian land and people 
were seen through the eyes of writers who were consciously Australians, 
sensitive to its virtues, critical of its shortcomings, but confident of its 
future. Their writing is rarely "literary”, often crude but always robust. 
These characteristics were both an artistic reaction to the land itself and 
a result of the considered editorial policy of J. F. Archibald and A. G. 
Stephens. Through the Red Page Stephens dominated Australian literary 
criticism for more than a decade. Brevity, life and Australianism were 
the essence of his literary creed. The short story was the literary form above 
all others that he encouraged, but also the bush ballad and the novel. The 
shearer, the swagman, the bullock-driver, the city worker and the larrikin 
were the Australians in whose ideas, emotions and struggles he and the 

» O’RclI. M. (pseud.), John Bull & Co., the great Colonial Branches ol the Firm (London. 
1899), p. 189. 
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writers whose works he published were interested. Henry Lawson (1869- 

,922), Joseph Furphy (1843-19*3) and Victor Dale y < l8 5 8 ;» 9 ° 5 ) S . ta " d ' 

in the large circle of prose and verse writers, which included E. J- Dyso - 
Dowell O’Reilly, Rodcric Quinn, George Essex Evans, E. J. Brady, Ber¬ 
nard O’Dowd and Francis Adams. Under the same impulse which gave 
voice to the writers, a group of painters laid the foundations of a new 
Australian tradition. Directly influenced by contemporary European 
impressionism, and drawn together in the painters’ camps at Heidelberg 
and other places near Melbourne, artists began to see and paint the Aus¬ 
tralian landscape in a new way. In the first exhibition of Australian im¬ 
pressionism held in Melbourne in 1889. Tom Roberts. Arthur Streeton, 
Frederick McCubbin, Charles Conder and others brought something new 
to Australian art. Bernard Smith says of the exhibition that these 
paintings reveal the tentative searchings for the solution of the landscape 
problem that had baffled earlier artists—the rendering of an atmosphere 
drenched in blinding sunlight, dust, heat-haze and the delicate pastellate 
violet and turquoise hues that characterise much of the Australian land¬ 
scape”. 12 Whether or no they had solved the technical problem, they, like 
the writers, were seeking a means to express the uniqueness of Australia. 

It was towards an Australia which had become conscious of itself that a 
heightened British interest in the empire was directed in the eighties. The 
Colonies had acquired responsible government in a period when the tide 
of liberal colonial policy was flowing—when many British statesmen 
regarded the ultimate independence of the Colonies inhabited by British 
people as inevitable and desirable. But by 1880 Britain had already ex¬ 
perienced six years of the great depression. The confident expectation that, 
given what liberals understood by freedom, the world and particularly 
Britain would advance to ever higher levels of wealth and production, was 
being questioned. The rate of progress had slackened and Britain's 
dominance of world trade was being threatened by the growing production 
of Germany and the United States of America. The liberal concept of 
mutual advantage to all countries through free trade was being replaced 
by the new imperialism with its forward policies in the ‘‘colonies 
d’exploitation”, its spheres of interest, and its exclusive trading rights. If 
Lord John Russell’s calm acceptance of the ultimate independence of the 
Colonies was characteristic of the fifties, W. E. Forster's ‘‘the nations of 
Europe begin to find out how important it is for England to have great 
possessions in different parts of the world, and try to have their share in 
such possessions” 13 was equally characteristic of the eighties. The ideas ol 
the Manchester school were being seriously challenged by projects for 
retaining the unity of the empire that was threatened from without by 


” Australia, ed. Grattan. C. H. (Berkeley. 1947). p. 308. 
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rival imperialisms and from within by movements for independence. 14 

In Britain the publication in 1883 of The Expansion of England, by 
Sir John Seeley, marked the new emphasis in ideas about the Colonies. 
The foundation of the Imperial Federation League in the following year 
brought into being a body which focussed the attention of imperial states¬ 
men on the problems of imperial relations and publicized the opinions of 
some of them. The league collapsed in 1893 but its nine years of existence 
had important consequences. It popularized the idea that the existing 
political relations between the self-governing States within the empire 
were unsatisfactory, and advanced a positive plan for federal union. 
Although the plan which provided for a central imperial Parliament with 
a responsible executive had little unqualified support it was a scheme 
from which sympathetic critics could depart and which opponents could 
attack. 

In the Australian Colonies the same issues were in the forefront of 
politics. From the Australian point of view there was much that was 
unsatisfactory in the existing relations with Britain, and the new interest 
of British statesmen in imperial affairs sharpened the dissatisfaction. Aus¬ 
tralians accepted solutions that varied from the federal union of the empire 
as advocated by the league to complete political separation from Britain. 
The one common element in the attitude of Australians was the belief 
that the old relationships would no longer serve. 

The contretemps over the annexation of New Guinea in 1883-4, the 
Sudan contingent in 1885, and the imperial navy scheme of 1887, drew the 
attention of the politicians and the public to the question of imperial 
relationships and the place of Australia in the empire. They all provided 
an occasion for the expression of opinions regarding the imperial con¬ 
nection. The handling of the annexation of New Guinea brought forth 
comment which ranged from criticism of the British government’s capacity 
to understand the colonial viewpoint to vehement denunciation of the 
British government. The Sudan contingent was seen by some as an 
opportunity to demonstrate the desire of the Colonies to stand by the 
mother country in her hour of difficulty, by others as an attempt to involve 
Australians in the unjustifiable colonial wars of an imperialist power. The 
imperial navy scheme was likewise variously estimated—by some as a 
practical step to assist in the defence of Australia as a part of the defence of 
the empire, by others as a means of inducing the Australian Colonies to 
contribute to the support of armed forces which would not be used for 

14 See The Economic History Review , Second Series, Vol. 6, No. i, August 1953 - The Imperialism 
of Free Trade , by John Gallagher and Ronald Robinson. These writers argue that the above type 
of distinctions obscure a basic continuity of policy. "British policy," they write, "followed the 
principle of extending control informally if possible and formally if necessary. To label the one 
method ‘anti-imperialist* and the other ‘imperialist*, is to ignore the fact that whatever the method 
British interests were steadily safeguarded and extended. The usual summing up of the policy ot tne 
free trade empire as ‘trade not rule* should read ‘trade with informal control if possible; trade wiin 
rule when necessary*. This statement of the continuity of policy disposes of the ovcr ‘ s,n \P l '*!„ 
explanation of involuntary expansion inherent in the orthodox interpretation based on the discon¬ 
tinuity between the two periods.** 
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Australian defence but for the protection of English trade, in wars caused 
by imperialist rivalries. 

For the imperial federationists these events were evidence confirming 
the need for a more integrated political control of the empire. It seems 
unlikely however that imperial federation as a constitutional form found 
many supporters in Australia. For government house circles it was an 
interesting topic of discussion. For the small group of conservative Aus¬ 
tralians, to whom Parrington’s comment on the American 1 ones of the 
eighteenth century might be applied-“they aped the English aristocracy 
and reproduced on a less magnificent scale the manners of the English 
landed families” 15 -imperial federation had an appeal. But the Sydney 
Morning Herald’s description of the Colonies as good-humouredly in¬ 
different to imperial federation 10 was probably an accurate description 

of the majority opinion. 

At the other extreme from imperial federation was republicanism. In 
the fifties John Dunmore Lang had set out a republican creed for Aus¬ 
tralians. Strongly influenced by American history and Scottish national 
sentiment, Lang believed in national independence as a thing good in 
itself. In advocating an independent republican Australia he drew on 
American precedent, recalled the glories of Scottish struggles for national 
independence and argued from a simple human analogy. Immigrant com¬ 
munities, he said, were like children who were cared for to maturity by 
their parents and who then cut the bonds and gained their indepen¬ 
dence. 17 

The grant of responsible government had seemed to make Lang's ideas 
irrelevant until thirty years later, when the position of the Colonics within 
the empire again became an issue of importance. The Republican Union 
was formed in Sydney in 1887 and was replaced in the following year by the 
Republican League, which had branches in Melbourne and Adelaide. The 
eight-point programme of the league listed a number of radical democratic 
proposals of which only one, and that the last, was specifically republican- 
federation of the Australian Colonies under republican rule. In fact, this 
programme is characteristic of Australian republicanism. It was not so 
much an advocacy of republican political institutions as an expression of 
nationalist attitudes. It was a reaction from imperial federation and an 
opposition to English class society. 

On its positive side the republicanism of the eighties was in line with 
Lang’s ideas-that Australia was becoming a great nation and would 
follow the example of the United States. To the optimistic Australian 
nationalist it was inconceivable that this great land of the South Seas could 
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continue to be in any way controlled by a country at the other side ot 
the world. This was the main theme of the Bulletin’s republicanism and was 
echoed by E. YV. O’Sullivan, member of the legislative assembly and later 
minister of the Crown. Typical of his viewpoint was the belief, "that in 
forty years the population of Australasia would be twenty millions, and 
... it was unreasonable to suppose that so large a number of persons of 
progressive race could be ruled by a power at a distance of 16,000 miles.” 111 
On its negative side republicanism rejected the hereditary principle and 
criticized royalty. The writings of Morrison Davidson, Max Nordau and 
Howard Evans were liberally quoted in the Bulletin, the Boomerang and 
the Republican, a short-lived journal edited by Mrs Louisa Lawson, 
mother of the poet. The Republican detailed the cost to the nation in 
hard cash of royalty and the aristocracy. The Boomerang specialized in 
pouring invective on the colonial governors whom it regarded as "indigent 
titled drones”. But it reserved its most searing epithets for titled Aus¬ 
tralians. The Order of Saint Michael and Saint George was regarded as 
the price demanded by Australians for imperial allegiance. Its possessors 
were prostituted instruments of British imperialism whose price had 
been paid in honours and titles. 

It is easy to demonstrate that these ideas were current but more difficult 
to decide how widely they were held. A number of leaders of opinion were 
actively or incipiently republican. In the eighties J. F. Archibald and VV. 
H. Traill of die Bulletin, Thomas Walker and E. W. O’Sullivan, members 
of the New South Wales legislative assembly, George Black, one of the 
first labour members in New South Wales, and William Lane were 
republican in sympathy. G. R. Dibbs held republican ideas for a time. 
Within the trade union movement there were supporters of republicanism. 
At the eight-hour celebration that accompanied the intercolonial trade 
union congress of 1888 the loyal toasts were replaced by "the day we 
celebrate” and three cheers were given for the “Federated Republic of 
Australia”. 19 The Australian Labour Federation in Queensland was often 
frankly republican in its expressed opinions. 20 The first platform of the 
Labour Electoral League in New South Wales included the plank "the 
federation of the Australian colonies upon a national as opposed to an 
imperial basis”. Further evidence of republican sentiment were two 
riotous meetings held in Sydney Town Hall in June i 887. 21 Called to 
discuss a suitable way to celebrate the Queen’s jubilee, they broke up in 
disorder after motions opposing such celebration had been carried. The 
loyal resolution was finally adopted at a third meeting, but only after the 
opposition had been carefully excluded. Nevertheless, republicanism uas 
never more than a minority movement. It was merely an extreme political 
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expression of the nationalist sentiments which were widely 1‘eUl his¬ 
torical importance is twofold. First, it was one of the streams of ideas con¬ 
tributing to the radical eclecticism of the period. Secondly, the republican 
protest against incidents to which all nationalists were opposed added 
some urgency to the desire of more conservative nationalists to find satis¬ 
factory solutions to the problems of imperial relations. Imperial federation 
and republicanism were the extremes, but men like Sir Henry I arkes, 
Alfred Dcakin and Sir Samuel Griffith and many others were to find a 
middle way—the federation of the Australian Colonies and the establish¬ 
ment of a new relationship with Britain. Meantime the working class were 
busy building a labour movement which was changing the balance of 
political forces in Australia. 


II 


Although the beginnings of trade unionism go back to the early days of 
New South Wales'-- it was not until 1870, or indeed until the late seventies 
that trade unions began to bring together any considerable body of 
workers. The Bendigo Miners'Union was formed in 1872, the Queensland 
Typographical Union and the Agricultural Implement Makers’ Union 
in 1873, the Seamen’s Unions of Sydney and Melbourne in 1874, the 
Tanners’ and Beamsmen's Union of Victoria in 1875 and the Tailors 
Union of New South Wales in 1876. 23 Between 1879 and 1885 many more 
were formed by workers in the new industries that were springing up. 
By 1885 a high proportion of the workers in secondary industry and the 
building trades were unionists. Some characteristics of these unions should 
be mentioned. In the main they were organizations of skilled workers 
similar to British unions of the same period. They were as much concerned 
with defending their interests against unskilled workers as against their 
employers. They were strongly influenced by contemporary trends in 
British trade unionism. Probably a greater proportion of the artisans than 
of the population in general were English-born and had brought with 
them their trade customs and union principles. Contact was maintained 
with British unions. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers was a branch 
of the English union. Australian delegates attended the first congress of 
the British Federal Council of the International Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion in 1872, and a Melbourne delegate attended the Hague congress of 
the International in the same year. 24 There was also correspondence with 
William Allan who, with Robert Applegarth and George Odgers, formed 
what Sidney and Beatrice Webb called the “junta”. 35 

Although it is difficult to estimate the influence of the British unions 
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on Australia, it is clear that there were similar policies in both countries. 
The English tendency remained remarkably consistent for the twenty years 
after 1865 under the leadership of the junta and its successors. The Webbs 
described the distinctive policy as a combination of extreme caution in 
trade matters with parliamentary lobbying for the enactment of trade 
union measures. Such measures included the full legalization of trade 
unions, amendment of the Masters and Servants Act, and Acts to regulate 
mining. Politics as such were regarded as beyond the scope of legitimate 
union activity. 

The few Australian trade union records that have survived from this 
period show that the unions were most concerned with ensuring that 
employers paid the prevailing rates of wages. The black ban and occasion¬ 
ally the strike were used. Not infrequently the union’s action was sup¬ 
ported by employers who were paying the accepted wages rates. The unions 
usually had a friendly society function; sickness and funeral benefits were 
paid and relief was given to relatives by raffling the tools of deceased 
brothers. As in Britain politics were eschewed. 

However, whilst refusing to participate in the politics of the present, 
the very organization of the unions prepared them for participation in the 
politics of the near future. So long as unions were confined to a trade and 
a locality, their political influence was negligible. But as soon as the 
organization expanded to cover a whole Colony or even went beyond the 
borders of the Colony, and firm links were welded between unions 
covering different trades, unionism began to have a political force. Com¬ 
mon policies were adopted that could only be implemented by political 
action. 

The first move in this direction was organizational. In Sydney and 
Melbourne the building and management of trades halls provided 
experience of united action which led to the first Intercolonial Trade 
Union Congress in 1879. The importance of this congress must be stressed. 
Its summoning presupposed the existence of a community of interests 
among trade unionists, and the policies adopted could only be implemented 
by legislation. There was no further congress until 1884, but thereafter 
they were held annually or biennially. 

The intercolonial congresses were moves towards trade union unity; 
so also was amalgamation and federation of unions. In 1874 the Bendigo 
Miners’ Union had taken the initiative in amalgamating twelve 
Victorian miners’ unions into the Amalgamated Miners’ Association. In 
1876 the seamen’s unions of Melbourne and Sydney federated to form 
the Federated Seamen’s Union of Australasia, and promptly proved the 
effectiveness of federation by winning a strike against the employment 
of Chinese labour. The idea grew and was fostered by the intercolonial 
congresses. The second congress, held in 1884, favoured the principle o 
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federation and amalgamation, 26 and the third congress held in 1885 
adopted a programme of unity which would have linked all unions in 
Australia closely together. 27 Numerous difficulties of trade jealousy and 
particularism were foreseen by delegates, but the passage of the resolution 
indicated that there was at least a sentiment in favour of closer union. The 
introduction to the report of the second congress indicates that members 
were impressed by the advantages flowing from united action. “Un¬ 
federated, the numerous labour organisations of these colonies arc in the 
presence of the organised forces of capital, as weak as the undisciplined 
mob in the face of soldier) - ; but federated, the numerical and moral power 
of the working classes would be irresistible." The proposals came to 
nothing immediately, but during the next five years other plans were put 
forward and partly put into effect under the influence of new forces which 
suddenly sprang into being after 1S85—in particular the trade union 
organization on a wide scale of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 

Up to 1885 the trade unions were moving slowly towards political 
action in spite of their protestations that they were unpolitical. Allowing 
for a certain over-emphasis, the secretary of the first intercolonial congress 
was right when he wrote enthusiastically of the congress that it established 
the fact "that the labour organisations of Australia were practically 
unanimous in holding certain opinions in social politics”. 25 These 
opinions are significant because they were pressed on the attention of 
Parliament by the parliamentary committees elected at the congresses, and 
were later an important part of the programme of the Labour party. 

At the first congress the legalization of trade unions was regarded as 
a matter of great importance. In all the eastern Colonies the legal position 
of the unions was similar to that of English unions before the Acts of 
1871 and 1875. There were certain obscurities in the law, but two things 
were certain—the law offered no protection for union funds and unions 
were liable to prosecution for criminal conspiracy when they went on 
strike. 29 The demand was for legislation similar to the English Acts. This 
demand was met in New South Wales in 18S1 and in Victoria and Queens¬ 
land in 1886 by the adoption of legislation modelled on the English Acts. 

Legalization of the eight-hour day was die way in which unionists 
phrased their desire for legislation to establish a maximum working day. 
Most of die unions represented at the intercolonial congresses were from 
trades already working an eight-hour day-from the building trade it had 
spread to most of die skilled trades. To the arusans die eight-hour day 
was evidence of their most signal achievement, and although, as one speaker 
put it at the 1884 congress "it may almost appear like introducing coals to 
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Newcastle to this representative body of workmen”, 30 the establishment of 
a statutory maximum day of eight hours was the first point of the political 
programme adopted by the intercolonial congresses. 31 By its adoption 
the unions began to take up a political attitude. 

Similarly with factory legislation. Here again the majority of unionists 
were not personally affected by the working conditions that had been 
revealed by a Victorian royal commission, 32 and their attitude was very 
similar to that of the middle-class politicians who carried through the first 
factory Acts. The degradation of people working under sweated labour 
conditions concerned them, but in the debates they were more apprehen¬ 
sive that sweating would lead to a decay of the apprentice system and the 
reduction of standards of hours and wages for skilled workmen. 33 The 
intercolonial congresses adopted a detailed policy on desired legislation 
for the regulation of conditions in industry. 

The eight-hour day and factory legislation arose directly from the 
trade needs of unionists. However, the congresses ventured further on the 
forbidden ground of politics. Fiscal faith was charged with political feeling. 
Nevertheless, the trade unions found ways of asserting a belief in protection 
without explicitly doing so; they referred to the encouragement of native 
industry. 34 By 1885, however, they dropped the subterfuge and adopted 
a resolution declaring the need for a protective tariff in New South Wales 
and the other frce-tiade Colonies. 35 Education was of interest to unionists. 
Although it, too, was a political question, the congress adopted a policy 
on technical education, with the understanding that compulsory elemen¬ 
tary education was a necessary preliminary to effective technical educa¬ 
tion. 30 Immigration was another live issue. The unions set their faces 
firmly against assisted immigration of any kind and strongly supported 
the prohibition of Chinese immigration, since both of these were seen as 
a danger to the economic position of union members. 37 

Thus, in spite of the professed intention of avoiding all political 
questions, when the unions left the narrow field of their own trade concerns 
they adopted many elements of a political policy. Having adopted a 
policy means had to be found to put it into effect. The first answer was 
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parliamentary committees on the model of the committee of the English 
trade union congress. This sufficed for only a short time, for by 189. 
political labour parties were formed or forming in each of the Go omes. 

Between 1886 and 1890 a decisive new factor entered with the wide¬ 
spread trade union organization of semi-skilled and unskilled workers, in 
particular of the miners and bush workers. The unions of artisans hat 
been moving but slowly towards united industrial and political action of 
the whole of the trade union movement. They had met in intercolonial 
congresses, adopted political policies and appointed parliamentary com¬ 
mittees, but their conception of special interests implying the need for 
protection from the competition of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
was a deterrent to further development of unity. But for unskilled workers 
such deterrents were much less compelling. For them, competition could 
only come from unorganized workers, and their strength depended upon 
the completeness of their union organization. This idea was early impressed 
upon the very practical mind of William Guthrie Spence, the outstanding 
organizer of the new unions. In 1882 he became secretary of the almost 
defunct Amalgamated Miners’ Association of Victoria. From the beginning 
his aim was “to unite all miners-gold, silver, copper and coal-in one 
body, with an intercolonial council to deal with large issues and to arrange 
for financial aid in case of need.” 38 By 1886 lie had converted his colleagues 
and seven years later the Amalgamated Miners’ Association had 23,500 
members with branches in every Colony and in New Zealand. 30 

In 1886 also, unions of shearers were formed at Ballarat, Bourke and 
Wagga and were immediately linked as branches of the Amalgamated 
Shearers’ Union with Spence as president. From its inception Spence 
emphasized that the union should be intercolonial. "Before we began,” 
he wrote, “I laid down the principle that the union must be intercolonial 
—must ignore political boundaries—and every member must carry his 
rights and privileges as a member with him.” 40 In the first year 9000 
shearers joined, and by 1889 there were 22,500 members in New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia. In the north, the Queensland 
Shearers’ Union was founded in 1886 and by 1890 had nearly 8000 
members. 

Spence attributed this remarkable growth of unionism to a number of 
specific grievances, but in the perspective of more than half a century his 
explanation is inadequate. Grievances existed but were felt more acutely 
because old illusions were being dissipated and new hopes aroused. 
Australian national sentiment, equalitarian and optimistic, was one of 
the factors in the growth of unionism; collectivist ideas were another. To 
men who had retained their independence of mind, but for whom the 
possibility of achieving economic independence was becoming progres- 
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sively more remote, the idea of unionism was received with enthusiasm. 
"It came to many,” wrote Spence, "as a new religion bringing salvation 
from years of tyranny.” 41 It suited the mood of confident men who had 
many scores to settle with employers who retained their English con¬ 
nections and practised, or aspired to, a way of life that did not accord with 
the equalitarian ideal. 42 The early successes of the new unions ensured 
that they would continue to grow. 

For a few years the Shearers’ Union won a succession of victories. The 
objective of the union was to reach agreements with the pastoralists of a 
district by discussion, but to back the request for an agreement by the 
threat of strike. By the end of 1889 agreements had been signed in most 
of Queensland and New South Wales; and only in western Victoria did 
the employers hold out. The results had been obtained in many cases by 
mere negotiation, but there were more strikes in the pastoral industry 
between 1886 and 1889 than in all other industries combined. It was a 
militant unionism which sought agreement by peaceful methods; but if 
they failed the union was prepared and sometimes anxious to fight. 

The success of the shearers and the similar success of the Amalgamated 
Miners’ Association confirmed the view that strength lay in unity, and 
led on to projects of still wider union organization—an organization that 
was explicitly the organization of the working class. At the fifth inter¬ 
colonial trade union congress at Brisbane in 1888 it was decided that a 
plan for the federation of all unions throughout the country should be 
drawn up. The task was delegated to the Brisbane Trades and Labour 
Council, which prepared a draft constitution of the Australian Labour 
Federation, which was planned as a nation-wide organization of all 
unions with central direction for both industrial and political activity. 43 
A programme of this kind implied that something more than the concepts 
of simple trade unionism lay behind the scheme. It was the developing 
political attitude that the working class needed organization to represent 
it as a class. This attitude made the organizational proposal possible and 
its correctness was confirmed for many workers by collectivist ideas from 
Britain and America which were being tested against Australian ex¬ 
perience. 

Collectivist thought confirmed the emergent idea of class interests and 
was the more readily accepted because of the trade union experience. It 
justified the new attitude and was acceptable to men who had arrived 
empirically at the need for an ever widening organization. As in Britain 
and America, the ideas of Henry George and Alfred Russel Wallace 44 
were the intellectual bridge across which many people made their first 
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steps from liberal individualism to socialist ideas-steps that were in 
Australia the more easy because from the beginning the state had been 
positive. In 1887 the theories of Wallace and George were well enough 
known for a land nationalization league to be established in Sydney. 45 
The movement spread rapidly to the countryside and by the end of the 
year leagues had been formed in eight country centres. “Out in the great 
bush where men have time to think,” wrote a correspondent of the Aus¬ 
tralian Star in 1888. "Progress and Poverty was read with understanding 
and passed from hand to hand until the sublime truth of it was impressed 
on many." 18 In Queensland also land nationalization leagues were 
established and in 1889 a conference was held in Sydney at which represen¬ 
tatives from New South Wales and Queensland were present. In the 
following year Henry George himself visited Australia, where lie was 
accorded a triumphal reception. In Sydney he was received at the city hall 
and Sir Henry Parkes presented him with a free pass on the New South 
Wales railways. 47 

On unionists and non-unionists alike the theory of land nationalization 
and the single tax had a great influence. In a country in which land policy 
had been a major political issue throughout its history, it was inevitable 
that it should do so. The direct influence of the theory on organized trade 
unionism is to be seen in the resolution adopted at the fifth intercolonial 
trade union congress in 1888, the same congress as agreed to the formation 
of a national trade union federation. The congress resolved that “a simple 
yet sovereign remedy which will raise wages, increase and give remuner¬ 
ative employment, abolish poverty, extirpate pauperism, lessen crime, 
elevate moral tastes and intelligence, purify government and carry 
civilisation to yet nobler heights, is to abolish all taxation except that on 
land values.” 48 The importance of the resolution lies not so much in its 
naive prescription for social ills as in the fact that a trade union congress 
was prepared to make such a comprehensive political statement. The 
trade union movement had gone far since it had made its first tentative 
steps towards political action nine years before. 

Although political policies flowing from George’s theory continued to 
find a place in trade union programmes and later in Labour party plat¬ 
forms, socialist ideas were being added to the theory of the single tax. As in 
Britain the land reformers popularized a line of argument that led on to 
socialism. In Australia the line was from George to Edward Bellamy, 
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whose ideas reached the people in his book. Looking Backward, and more 
generally from the pen of William Lane, a Brisbane journalist who from 
1887 to 1893 occupied a position of leadership that has rarely been equalled 
in the history of Australian radicalism. In 1887 William Lane formed a 
Bellamy Society but it was through the columns of the Boomerang and the 
Worker that he taught the Queensland workers the lessons he had learned 
from Bellamy. Beginning with the first number of the Worker, the journal 
of the Australian Labour Federation, Lane began serial publication of 
Looking Backward. He quoted with approval the statement of Sydney 
trade unionist, J. D. Fitzgerald: “How many times have I felt at a loss to 
explain the working of a co-operative commonwealth. Now I have only 
to say, read Looking Backward ."* 9 But he also advised his readers to read 
Laurence Gronlund, Max Nordau, Henry George, Charles Kingsley, 
Morrison Davidson and Sidney Webb. 

Socialist ideas seeped through to the working-class movement, coloured 
its attitude and to a lesser extent provided it with political policies. Above 
all they gave trade unionists a conviction that their trade union 
struggles were justified and provided the stimulus which urged them on 
towards preparing for political action on behalf of their class. The 
connection between trade union experience and the socialist ideal was 
the concept of co-operative action. “To stand together, that is solidarity,” 
wrote William Lane, “to be each for all and all for each, to move with a 
collective strength inspired by collective thought for the collective good." 50 
Socialist thought contrasted the collectivism of trade union practice, in 
particular the trade union practice of the new unions, with the atomism 
of the individualist ideal. Secondly, socialist theory sanctioned the claim 
of the working class for a larger share of the national wealth. Perhaps 
Marx’s theory of value was not widely known, but in the words of a judge 
of the New South Wales Supreme Court, “the idea of a great many wage 
getters is that the wages they get for their labour do not represent any 
share of the profits. Labour is the capital they possess, and what they get 
for it is not profits any more than the hay which a horse is given to eat to 
keep him alive.” 51 In 1890 the president of the Sydney Trades and Labour 
Council remarked that the workers generally desired some reconstruction 
of society but they differed as to what it should be. 52 But vague as the 
socialist programme was, the ideas carried a conviction that the working 
class had a right to a better life, to be achieved by industrial action and 

the entry of the trade unions into politics. 

The constitution of the Australian Labour Federation provided for 
a greater degree of unity of the trade union movement than had ever 
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existed in any country. It was to include all unions organized in a 
pyramidal structure, governed by district, provincial and national 
councils. Constituent unions were to retain a degree of autonomy, but 
decisions on all important matters were to be made by the federation. 
Although the scheme was rejected by the intercolonial congress of 1889 on 
lhe ground that it left insufficient autonomy to the constituent unions, it 
was adopted at the congress of 1891. Meantime it had been put into effect in 
Queensland, where by 1890 the unions in six districts had federated under 
the name of the Australian Labour Federation. It was expected that this 
would be the Queensland province of the federation when the organization 
was agreed to in the other Colonies. 

oil a nation-wide scale the federation never became an effective 
organization because of basic weaknesses in its proposed structure, and 
because the events of 1890-1 directed working-class organizations towards 
the formation of a Labour party, which would be less closely linked to 
the unions than was the political organization provided for in the con¬ 
stitution of the federation. But the implementation of the scheme in 
Queensland and its adoption by the intercolonial congress of 1891 is of 
great importance in indicating the lines along which trade unionists were 
thinking. They were impressed by the idea of union, of co-operation 
which would be effective to the extent that it was comprehensive. 
Indicative of the same spirit was the extraordinary response to the appeal 
for assistance by the London dock workers on strike in 1889, when £30,000 
were collected and cabled to London. William Lane called for a sympathy 
that extended to the ends of the earth and leading trade unionists were 
thinking in terms of national trade union co-operation, leading to a co¬ 
operative commonwealth and perhaps even a co-operative world. The 
Australian workers* faith in co-operative action in this period of success¬ 
ful unionism and social idealism was comparable with the general 
acceptance of liberal ideas in the golden age of British capitalism. 

In August 1890 the first general council meeting of the Queensland 
section of the Australian Labour Federation adopted a political pro¬ 
gramme. The preamble was a doctrinaire statement of contemporary 
popular socialist opinion. It described competitive society as one in which 
the wealth of the few was constantly increasing and the poverty of the 
many ever becoming deeper. It was a society for the exploitation of the 
many by the few. Good times were followed by depression, women and 
children worked under slavish conditions and the lives of the mass of the 
people could not be improved until competitive society had been replaced 
by collectivist society. 53 The aims included the nationalization of the 
means of production and exchange, the provision of pensions for children, 
the invalid and the aged, and provision from the national wealth for 
education and sanitation. The aims were to be achieved by the formation 
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of political associations, closely connected with the industrial organiz¬ 
ations, which would stand candidates in all local and national elections. 
In 1891 the intercolonial congress accepted die principle of political 
organization but was not prepared to adopt the political programme. 
1'his was in part due to the numerical preponderance of conservative 
Victorian unionists but also to the events of 1890-1. 

Up to the end of 1889 the new unions had met with very few setbacks. 
They had taken part in some hard and bitter struggles but in general 
they had achieved their objectives. Such was their success that they were 
aspiring to reach agreements with employers for industries throughout 
the country. This implied on the one hand die organization of the 
employers and on the other the employment of none but unionists in the 
industries where such agreements were reached. Leading unionists 
advocated the organization of employers to facilitate such agreements 54 
but found to their cost that when an efficient organization was obtained 
its purpose was not to reach agreements with, but to fight, the unions. 
Nevertheless the first round in the struggle for the comprehensive agree¬ 
ment went to the unions. Early in 1890 the Australian Labour Federation 
in Queensland gave notice to the Pastoralists’ Union that wool not shorn 
under union conditions would be declared black, and asked for a con¬ 
ference where an agreement binding on the whole industry might be 
reached. The Pastoralists’ Union rejected the request for a meeting and 
when non-union shorn wool from Jondaryan station arrived at the wharves 
the wharf labourers refused to handle it. The Pastoralists’ Union was 
forced to accept a conference and agree to the union terms, which included 
the clause that only unionist shearers would be employed by the members 
of the Pastoralists’ Union. The first attempt to assert the principle of the 
closed shop on a wide scale had succeeded and unionism had won another 
victor)'. But it was the last for a very long time. The employers had already 
decided to organize nationally but not for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement with the unions on the unions’ terms. They arrived at this 
decision because they were no longer prepared, in their own words, to 
accept dictation from the unions, and also because they were aware that 

the economic situation was changing. 

Since 1873 the trend of export prices had been downward but because 
of the development of new export industries and the increase in total 
exports the Australian economy had been able to stave off the effects. Up 
to 1889, in spite of the falling prices, heavy investment in land and 
building had continued. 55 At the beginning of 1889 the total advances of 
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THE LABOUR CRISIS 


Capital: “See here, my man, one of us must either go back, or else lie down and let the 
other walk over him. Now, which of us shall it be?” (And that is now the question.) 
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Melbourne banks and finance companies alone amounted to £113 millions. 
But in an economy so dependent on the export market and with invest¬ 
ment so largely dependent on British investors, Australia could not con¬ 
tinue to be unaffected by world trends. In 1889 in view of the possible with¬ 
drawal of large British deposits, banks began calling up loans, particularly 
on pastoral properties. Many of these loans secured on properties at a 
time of higher export prices were in excess of the current value of the 
properties themselves. Thus during 1889 there were many foreclosures and 
many pastoralists found themselves unable to meet the demands made 

upon them. 

In these conditions the organized employers were not prepared to make 
any further concessions to the unions. The pastoralists, supported by 
employers in transport and mining industries, decided to fight the issue 
of the closed shop and assert against it the principle of freedom of contract. 
The immediate incentive was the defeat suffered by the Queensland 
pastoralists in May i 890. 8C Three months later there began what has been 
perhaps the most decisive industrial battle in Australian history. Affecting 
all the eastern Colonies, the maritime strike brought out on strike trans¬ 
port workers, miners and pastoral workers. For more than a month many 
industries were at a standstill in a struggle which had become open class 
warfare. The unions were defeated and their defeat was followed by 
equally decisive defeats in more violent struggles in 1891, 1892 and 1894. 

In the maritime strike which commenced in August 1890, some 50,000 
workers in Australia’s basic industries stopped work for periods of a fort¬ 
night to two months. In the New Year after the defeat of the unions in 


the southern Colonies the issue was joined in Queensland, where the 
Australian Labour Federation found itself at war with the organized 
employers over essentially the same issue as had been fought in the south. 
The viewpoint of the pastoral workers was made clear in a manifesto 
published in July 1890, which asserted that the trade union movement 
stood firm on the principle that only union shearers must be employed by 


pastoralists and that the employers were organizing to break the unions. 
The unions insisted that the government had sided with employers against 
unionists. They asserted that free labourers had been given free transport 
on the railways and that squatters had armed non-unionists with rifles and 
revolvers; that one squatter had proposed the contribution of a £50,000 
fighting fund to crush the unions; that meetings had been held and 
decisions taken to employ only non-unionists. “The challenge has been 
issued by the most selfish of the capitalist class,” ran the manifesto. “Let 
united Labour accept it and settle once and forever the question of the 
right to unite for mutual benefit and the protection of the rights of labour.” 
This object would be achieved by “drawing such a cordon of unionism 

Dree nut ion* hi *tory of the shearing difficulty in Australia: Compiled for 
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around the Australian continent” as would prevent a bale of non-union 
shorn wool from leaving the country. 57 

It is not possible to test the unions’ allegations, but it is clear that 
employers had prepared for a decisive battle. In a statement issued after 
the strike the Pastoralists’ Federal Council stated that the demand for 
the closed shop made in Queensland at the beginning of 1890 was insup¬ 
portable. Meetings were held in all Colonies, where steps were taken to 
form the Pastoralists’ Federal Council which would fight the unions on 
the issue of the closed shop. 58 The steamship owners had made a similar 
decision. The marine officers had formed a union and sought a conference 
with the owners to put two matters before them—a request for improved 
accommodation and increased pay. The Steamship Owners’ Association 
agreed to the meeting but subsequently the marine officers affiliated with 
the Melbourne Trades Hall Council. The ship-owners then refused to 
meet the union until the officers had disaffiliated. Here again the issue was 
the same as that between the pastoralists and the shearers. From the 
unionists’ point of view it was recognition of unionism, which was defined 
as the right of workers to form a union, to make rules, including the rule 
that unionists would not work with non-unionists, and the right of all 
labour organizations to affiliate with one another. 50 From the employers’ 
point of view the issue was freedom of contract, a principle which directly 
cut across the recognition of unionism as understood by the unionists. 

The strike was precipitated by the marine officers, who gave 24 hours' 
notice of their intention to walk off their ships if the employers’ opposition 
to the affiliation of their association was not withdrawn. But at the same 
time notices had already been posted on the wharves calling for free 
labour to load non-union shorn wool. Within a few days, seamen, wharf 
labourers and coal lumpers in the eastern ports were on strike in sympathy 
with the marine officers or against the loading of black wool. A Labour 
defence committee, representing the greater part of the trade union move¬ 
ment in New South Wales, was set up in Sydney, and was later broadened 
into an intercolonial committee, with W. G. Spence as secretary. Trade 
union committees were also formed in Melbourne and Brisbane. The 
Pastoralists’ Federal Council met in Sydney two days after the issue of the 
shearers’ manifesto and was to be, with the steamship owners, the core of 
the Australasian conference of employers which had its headquarters at 
the Sydney Chamber of Commerce. As the strike became a straight-out 
struggle between combined employers and the trade union movement 
more unions came out on strike. Coal miners struck in support of the 
transport unions and a month after the ships’ officers had walked off, more 
than 16,000 New South Wales shearers ceased work. Simultaneously 

57 Shearers* Recotd. Julv 1800. . , 
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many miners were locked out by the mine-owners at Newcastle and 

B ‘ 0 DespUe 1 Lge sums contributed by unions and supporters, the exhaus¬ 
tion of funds and die employment of non-union labour forced the 
capitulation of the unions.™ Meantime the whole community had taken 
sides In the view of the unionists, the State, the press and the church had 
taken the side of the employers. In its valedictory statement the Labour 
Defence Committee wrote that “whilst we have no cause for gratitude to 
the government for their attitude during the strike, we have no reason for 
believing that the opposition, had it been in office, would have acte 
more fairly”. In its view the press expressed the opinion of the employers, 
and the church, with the exception of Roman Catholic Cardinal Moran 
and a very few Protestant clergymen, had left the people to "grope amidst 
the gloom of sacerdotal clap-trap”. And there was a great deal of evidence 
to uphold the contention of the unionists. The leading papers supported the 
principle of freedom of contract, thus giving weight to the employers' 
case. The governments claimed to be merely maintaining order, but in 
practice their actions told against the unions. 

For the labour movement there were three important results of the 
maritime strike. Some of the smaller unions were completely destroyed, 
and the onset of the depression prevented their re-establishment. For all 
unionists the illusion that they could expect to proceed to harmonious 
agreements with the organized employers was shattered. And lastly, the 
need for political action was irrevocably proven. The report of the New 
South Wales Labour Defence Committee stressed the importance of con¬ 
tinuing trade union industrial action, but at the same time it insisted that 
the structure of capitalist society presented a barrier to the full realization 
of the objectives of trade unionism. In a resounding statement it declared, 
“The trumpet notes, at the sound of which the barrier itself will fall, are 
essentially political. Once the worker determines—as he has determined 
that the very basis of modem industry is antagonistic to his welfare . . . 
he must set about the work of reform where it seems that reform alone can 
be obtained and that is in Parliament.” 61 For employers the conclusion 
that by combination they could decisively defeat the unions was equally 
clear. Confident of success, the pastoralists proceeded with measures 
intended to give the quietus to the Amalgamated Shearers’ Union. 

The Pastoralists’ Federal Council drew up a form of agreement with¬ 
out reference to the union under which they intended to carry out shearing 
in the coming season. It differed from the union agreement that had 
customarily been signed between shearers and pastoralists. There was no 
reference to the eight-hour day and certain matters of detail were less 

60 The New South Wales Labour Defence Committee received more than £57.000, of which 
£28.662 was from Australian unions and £4060 from Britain. The Victorian committee received more 
* 2 a 5 L55.000. See Report and Balance Sheet of the New South Wales Labour Defence Committee 
'Sidney, 1890), p. 58. Sutcliffe, J. T., A History of Trade Unionism in Auttra/ia. p. 71. 

Report and Balance Sheet of the New South Wales Labour Defence Committee , p. 18. 
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advantageous to the workers. But most importantly it contemplated “the 
right of non-unionists to work with unionists.” 62 The United Pastoralists 
Association of Queensland published the terms of the agreement with a 
statement of their intention to work under it in the coming season. 
Meetings of shearers were held and decided not to accept the agreement 
but to seek a conference with the pastoralists. In January 1891 the 
secretary of the Australian Labour Federation addressed a letter to the 
Federated Employers’ Union asking for a conference on the shearing agree¬ 
ment, to which the Employers’ Union replied that they would agree to a 
conference if the Australian Labour Federation would first recognize the 
principle of freedom of contract. Meanwhile the pastoralists had been pre¬ 
paring for the inevitable strike (or perhaps more correctly, lock-out). 
Free labour was recruited in Melbourne, where unemployment created a 
supply of men prepared to serve in that capacity. They were transported 
to Queensland, landed at Rockhampton and drafted to the shearing 
areas. 63 

The special conditions in Queensland gave the strike some of the 
characteristics of urban industrial conflict. As there were only about 150 
shearing sheds in Queensland and only twenty of these began shearing 
in February, large numbers of shearers were concentrated in a single place, 
the main concentration being at Barcaldine and Clermont, where there 
were as many as 1000 men in camp. Permanent artillery, volunteer troops 
and armed police were dispatched by the government to maintain order 
and to break the picket lines that the shearers set up. 

The unionist view of the forces against them was detailed at the 
beginning of the strike. A manifesto issued by the general council of the 
Australian Labour Federation stated that an attack was being made on 
unionism by organized Australian capitalism. “It is backed by the un¬ 
limited funds of the banks and the Federated Employers’ Association; is 
endorsed by the Queensland Government, and is justified by those mis¬ 
representations and mis-statements which always accompany the attacks 
of capitalism on Labour.” 64 In February the acting premier, Sir Thomas 
Mcllwraith, was approached by the strike committee as “resident head of 
the Government and a member of the Pastoralists’ Association , to secure 
an unconditional conference between the Pastoralists’ Association and the 
strike committee. He replied that no good purpose could be served by 
such a conference unless the unionists first agreed to freedom of contract. 65 
The government claimed, as in New South Wales, to be doing no more 
than maintaining order. But the facts show that it actively collaborated 
with and assisted the employers. 

« Official Statement of the facts and history of the shearing difficulty in Australia, p. 7 - 
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From the first arrival of strike breakers the government provided 
military forces to escort them to the shearing sheds. Strike breakers‘ the ”' 
selves had been armed and many of them sworn in as special constables 
Besides the military, the police force and the strike breakers, numbers of 
Lhusiastic young men were sent from Brisbane, and the police magistrate 
at Barcaldine was requested by the manager of the Darr River Downs 
station "to guide their youthful minds in the way they should shoot . 
Government agents worked directly with the Pastoralists Association in 
providing free labour. Special constables were engaged by the association 
and dispatched to the strike areas, accompanied by instructions from the 
secretary of the Pastoralists’ Association to the police magistrate as to 
their disposal. At Barcaldine the police magistrate offered free rations and 
police protection for anyone prepared to return to work « At the end of 
March all the members of the Barcaldine strike committee, which included 
the president of the Queensland Shearers’ Union, were arrested. They, 
with the strike committee at Clermont, subsequently arrested, were charged 
under an Act of George IV 00 which had been repealed in Britain but not 
in Queensland, with unlawful assemblage, riot and tumult and other 
offences. They were acquitted by a jury, re-arrested and charged with 
conspiracy. On this charge twelve men were convicted and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment. A number of unionists were tried and sentenced 
in police courts on charges arising from picketing and acts of violence 
against property. In obtaining these convictions the government was at 
pains to ensure that the police magistrates were aware that the Act of 
George IV was in force in Queensland. 

In adopting this partisan attitude the government was assisted by the 
state of public feeling, the employers and the press being able to represent 
the strike as an insurrection. To the pastoralists the leaders of the union 
were revolutionaries, and this view was fostered by the press. The Sydney 
Morning Herald announced that “we have in Queensland the threat of an 
armed insurrection and there is only one course for the Government to 
follow, and that is to suppress it firmly and vigorously at any cost.” 00 The 
pickets at the strike-bound sheds were referred to as “a force of armed 
banditti” and the editorial writer warned that if one free shearer were 
wounded or killed, "the union shearers will soon learn what position they 
occupy before the eyes of the community”. 70 Reports from Barcaldine 
read like dispatches from a battlefield and the issue was presented as 
being between anarchy and order. 

The strike was not an insurrection, even though it appeared so to 
the employers and large numbers of the public. Many of the shearers 
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were armed, as they always were in the back country, and the large encamp 
ments had the appearance of an insurrectionary army. But the significant 
fact is that there was no bloodshed. There was no insurrection because 
the shearers were not revolutionaries. They had a profound belief in their 
rights as trade unionists and there was a widespread socialist ideology, 
but it was not a revolutionary socialism. The strike was not seen as a part 
of a mass movement directed towards the violent overthrow of the State 
but simply as the only available means, under the then conditions, of 
defending the principle of collective industrial agreements. Irresponsibles 
amongst the unionists committed acts of vandalism and provocation, but 
the responsible leaders appear to have exercised all possible restraint upon 
their followers. They did not believe in violence, and were also well aware 
that should it be precipitated by either side, they would be defeated. 
Nevertheless, as the bitterness of the struggle increased, some revolutionary 
feeling undoubtedly existed. The strikers’ camp at Barcaldine flew the 
blue flag of Eureka, and the Worker printed the revolutionary verses of 
Henry Lawson. 


"So we must fly a rebel Pag, 

As others did before us; 

And we must sing a rebel song, 

And join in rebel chorus. 

We’ll make the tyrants feel the sting 
O’ those that they would throttle, 
They needn’t say the fault is ours. 

If blood should stain the wattle .”'' 1 


In March the Worker threatened that if the government and squatters 
fired on unionists the result would be civil war. W. G. Spence later said 
that at one period he had thought civil war a possibility—but only if it 
were precipitated by the government. 72 But it is clear that the unionists 
believed that they had to fight by trade union means to the limit of their 
capacity, and when that failed, as they knew it would, take political action 
to achieve their objectives. William Lane set the tone of the workers 
struggle. When the strike committee was jailed he did not call for reprisals 
but wrote of martyrdom. ‘‘Let them swing every union official up today and 
by tomorrow every office would be filled by better men—made better by 
the example—everyone ready and anxious to die for the cause. ,3 Through¬ 
out the strike Lane maintained a note of high idealism. For him the bush- 
men were both less and more than men. He saw them not as individuals, 
worthy and unworthy, weak and strong, high principled and unprincipled, 
but as components of an idealized being, the bearers of an historic mission 


71 T Vorker, tfifh Mav 1801. 
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3 collectivist society, which he believed to exist already in 
«,» in the trade unions. This quality of his thought is nowhere 
Ire evident than in his description of the court scene in which the 
twelve union leaders were sentenced to jail. Having tefeire o 
rugged bushmen at home around the camp fire under the cloudless A 
Lafan sky, but out of place in their rough bush clothes in th.s stuffy airless 
court room, he wrote, "Surely when the people’s jubilee has come, when 
Labour shakes off its fetters, when Wrong and Misery and Poverty 
rolled away like clouds before the wind, surely then men will give s 
thought to the martyrs who have made redemption possible, surely her 
in Australia men will remember those who stood their trial for Labour s 

sake at Rockhampton in 1891.” 74 . T . 

There was no formal ending of the Queensland strike, but in June the 

union ordered those men who had not already gone back to work on their 
own initiative to attempt to get work. In August a conference was he t 
in Sydney between the Pastoralists* Federal Council and the Amalgamated 
Shearers’ Union. As a preliminary to the conference the Shearers’ Union 
had agreed that members of the union could work with non-unionists, and 
the agreement itself included a clause to that effect. 75 During 1891-3, 
despite sectional strikes against it. the agreement was in force in all 
Colonies. The expansive expectations of the unionists had been completely 
shattered, although the fighting spirit of many still remained. In 1892 
there was a bitter struggle at Broken Hill and in 1894 the shearers were 
again locked out when they refused to accept a variation of the agreement 
made unilaterally by the pastoralists. 


Ill 

As the strikes proceeded preparations were being made to launch the 
Labour party. The seventh intercolonial trade union congress decided in 
April 1891 to organize politically on a national scale. 70 But in practice 
the party was organized by independent action in the several Colonics. 
In New South Wales the Sydney Trades and Labour Council sponsored 
the formation of the Labour Electoral League. 77 The programme was a 
composite of radical democratic principles and trade union demands, 
savouring more of the policies of the intercolonial congresses of 1885 and 
1886 than of the political statements of the militant trade unionists of 
1890. 78 It seems probable that it was a compromise programme, intended 
to be acceptable as either a maximum or minimum by people of divergent 
political opinions. The rules provided that membership was open to any- 

74 Worker , 30th May 1891. 
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one who subscribed to the platform and paid die dues. Locality branches 
were set up and a central committee, consisting of the parliamentary 
committee of the Trades and Labour Council and a representative of each 
branch was formed. In the elections of 1891 the new party returned 36 
members, who held the balance of power in the legislative assembly. 

In Queensland the Australian Labour Federation, which had adopted a 
political programme whose first point was the nationalization of the means 
of production and exchange, was soon impressed with the importance of 
moderation if it was to receive electoral support. At a convention held in 
1892 a “fighting platform” was adopted. This platform was a list of im¬ 
mediate demands which were to be regarded as the means of achieving the 
larger end of nationalization. But political movements have a tendency 
to transform what have been means into ends. Thus by 1893, when sixteen 
members were returned to the legislative assembly, die effective platform 
of the party was the fighting platform, and the policy was very little 
different from that of the New South Wales party. The departure for 
Paraguay of William Lane and a band of adherents, to try to establish 
there the socialist New Australia which he had lost hope of establishing 
in Australia, had a bearing on this change. The new practicalism of the 
Labour movement was partly at least a reaction from his impractical 
idealism. On the other hand he set out to found a new society completely 
cut off from the old, to escape from a reality he was unable to face, as well 
as to materialize his dream. 79 

In New South Wales and Queensland, although much of the programme 
of the Labour parties was identical with that advocated by liberals, the 
Labour parties retained their distinctive character by the exclusiveness 
of their organization and by their close links with the trade union move¬ 
ment. In Victoria the position was somewhat different. A trade union con¬ 
vention formed the Progressive Political League, but the ten members 
returned to Parliament in 1892 did not regard themselves as a Labour 
party so much as liberals or radicals with some special responsibility to 
the Labour movement. Trade union dissatisfaction with this position led 
to the Trades Hall council calling a further conference at which the 
United Labour Party of Victoria was initiated. 80 However, the party was 
not seriously affected by the change of name and continued to be in fact 
a group of liberals not easily distinguishable from other liberals. This 
was demonstrated clearly in the elections of 1894, when the Labour party 
entered into an electoral compact under which they agreed not to contest 
seats held by a number of well-known liberals including Alfred Deakin. 81 
South Australia and Tasmania approximated more closely to Victoria 
than to the northern Colonies, while in Western Australia the conditions 

19 See Miller. J. (pseud, (or William Lane), The Workingman's Paradise: An Australian Labour 
Novel (Brisbane, 1892). See also New Australia: The Journal of the New Australia Cooperative 
Settlement Association. 
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were even less favourable to the emergence of a distinctive Labour party. 

Thus from a trade union movement for which an idealist socialism 
had acted as a cohesive ideological force emerged Labour parties whose 
political policies bore little resemblance to the direct influence of socialist 
ideas. Socialist ideas had been a stimulus to the development of unionism 
and to the formation of a political party to represent the working class 
but were too vague to determine how the political party would function 
and what its policies would be. So for the next decade and more, labour 
parties hammered out an empirical policy to meet practical situations. In 
so doing they contributed to the passage of a great deal of legislation and 
decided the lines of policy which would remain characteristic of the Aus¬ 
tralian Labour party. In the twenty years after 1891 far-reaching socio¬ 
economic experiments were made which laid the foundations of that 
complex relationship between the State and producers which not only 
became characteristic of the Australian economy but has also determined 
many of the issues with which political parties have been concerned since 
then. Up to 1900 the governments of all Colonies accepted increasing 
responsibilities in encouraging economic development and in regulating 
conditions in industry. This new function of the State was a motive in 
bringing about the federation of the Colonies into the Commonwealth 
of Australia in 1901, and in turn ensured that the new Commonwealth 
governments would be concerned with legislation of the same kind. 

Fitzpatrick points out that die twenty years after 1890 were remarkable 
‘‘for the experiments which were then made in the direction of redis¬ 
tributing, or regulating the distribution of the national income”. 82 In 
the course of attemping this the State began to intervene widely in 
economic relationships. Some of the forms of intervention were worked 
out in the last ten years of the century, applied piecemeal in the several 
Colonies and then nationally by Commonwealth governments. Other 
forms were later initiated by the Commonwealth itself. The keystone of 
the arch was the system of industrial arbitration, but closely related to it 
was legislation designed to control conditions in industry and to encourage 
the development of industry. Colonial Parliaments passed industrial 
arbitration Acts, factory Acts, mining Acts, old age pensions Acts, and 
Acts to assist in the small-scale settlement of the land. The Commonwealth 
government extended the function of industrial arbitration and integrated 
it with a protective tariff system. 

Although influenced by the collectivist climate of opinion this changing 
function of the State did not spring ready-made from any political or 
economic theopr but evolved under the pressure of the political and 
economic conditions existing after 1890. Arbitration and State regulation 
of conditions in industry emerged as the answer to the demand of militant 

“Fitzpatrick. B.. The British Empire in Australia (Melbourne, 1941). p. S4 o. 
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trade unionism to share in framing the conditions of labour. 83 State 
assistance to farmers was a direct result of the relative failure of small- 
scale land settlement schemes. It was also a recognition that if the violent 
division of society that had occurred in 1890 and 1891 were not to con¬ 
tinue, new methods had to be found to establish the yeoman farmer-the 
old ideal of the mid-century liberals and the new ideal of the fin de siecle 
Labour party. In short, in the early nineties Australian society had been 
sharply divided in class conflict in which the very basis of the economic 
system had been brought into question. It seemed that if it were to be 
preserved ways had to be found to stabilize it, to satisfy the working class, 
and at the same time bring about changes in the class structure of Aus¬ 
tralian society. 

From 1891 to 1893 the financial crisis continued. Bank failures were 
followed by reconstruction with the writing down of capital and other 
emergency measures. Depositors, including governments, were hard hit 
by the failures, and many banks were not able to re-establish their 
stability until after the turn of the century. The failure was a direct 
result of over-investment in a period of falling prices, and recovery was 
made the more difficult by dry seasons from 1896 to 1902. Victoria was 
more acutely affected than any other Colony, the banking crisis being 
more severe there, with considerable unemployment continuing until 
the end of the century. The Colony lost population to Western Australia 
and New South Wales and the new century found New South Wales, as 
measured by population, again the leading Colony. 

To some extent the depressed state of some industries was offset by 
greater productivity in others. The industry most affected by the adverse 
conditions was the staple, wool. In 1891 wool export made up 55 per cent 
of the value of all exports; in 1901 it was only thirty per cent and the total 
return from wool exported in 1901 was 24 per cent less than ten years 
before. This retrogression was peculiarly important because the pro¬ 
duction and export of wool was the foundation of the Australian economy. 
However, with the return of better seasons and higher prices the pastoral 
industry was re-established. Building activity, which reached its lowest 
point in 1894, gradually recovered, although more haltingly and unevenly 
in Victoria than in the other Colonies. Mining fared rather better. The 
Broken Hill Proprietary Companv compensated for the low prices of 
the middle nineties by expansio.. <"»f its field of operations and the 
application of new processes. Gold pioduction also increased. To the rich 
Queensland mines were added the new deposits in Western Australia and 
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the finds of individual fossickers in Victoria, whose numbers increased 
with the onset of the depression. Gold exported, in fact, rose from £ 5-7 

million in 1891 to £14-3 million in “J 01 - 84 • , , • 

In agriculture there were important advances, particularly in New 

South Wales. Between 1891 and 1901 the area under crop in that Colony 
was trebled and the total for Australia nearly doubled. Improved methods 
of production, the extension of railways and government assistance 10 
small-scale farming contributed to this result. These factors also had an 
important bearing on the history of the Queensland sugar industry in 
this period. Intensive cultivation by small producers was greatly assisted 
by the Sugar Works Guarantee Act of 1893, under which central crushing 
mills, free from the control of the big planters, were established. Govern 
ment assistance to small producers also took the form of advances to 
settlers and improvements in the available varieties of sugar. 

The character of secondary industry was not fundamentally changed. 
It was still mainly concerned with processing raw materials and the pro¬ 
vision of commodities for the home market. Nevertheless, it accounted for 
quite a large proportion of the total of Australian production. In 1893 
secondary industry contributed thirty per cent of total production in 
Victoria and twenty per cent in New South Wales. In the other Colonics 
secondary industry constituted a less important sector of the economy. 

Thus the picture that takes shape from a brief survey of the economic 
scene between 1890 and the end of the century is of an economy which had 
reached a peak of development in 1889. In the crisis and depression that 
followed, the staple industry was severely affected and the repercussions 
were felt throughout the whole economy. To some extent expansion of 
other industries compensated for the decline of wool, but in general the 
decade after 1890 was a period of diminished prosperity by contrast with 
the twenty years that preceded it. In an attempt to deal with this situation 
governments began to intervene in economic affairs to a greater extent than 
had ever before been attempted in any country. 

Industrial arbitration became the method by which the State interposed 
itself between workers and employers. The New South Wales royal com¬ 
mission investigating the causes of the maritime strike recommended the 
establishment of State conciliation and arbitration machinery. In 1891, 
after the report of the commission had been tabled, Sir Henry Parkes 
introduced a bill to provide for conciliation and arbitration. This bill, 
which became the first Arbitration Act in New South Wales, provided for 
a council or councils of conciliation consisting of two representatives of the 
Trades and Labour Council and two of the Employers’ Union. If unable 
to effect a settlement, the council could refer the dispute to a council of 
arbitration consisting of three members appointed by the government. 
One of the members would be appointed from a list submitted by the 

“ See Fitzpatrick. B„ op. cit., pp. *54 et seq. 
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Employers’ Union, one from a list submitted by the Trades and Labour 
Council, and the president was to be an impartial person not directly 
connected with either employers or employees. 

The Act failed to achieve any of the results expected of it and the 
failure was obviously due to the disinclination of the opposing parties in 
disputes to refer a matter to the court while there was still a chance of out¬ 
right victory. Added to this there were the technical deficiencies of the 
court. It was unable to call witnesses or compel the production of books and 
accounts. As one writer has said, “the Act was a not inexpensive piece of 
waste paper that Parliament ended by refusing to vote money for”. 85 
Nevertheless, it was an important incident in the evolution of arbitration. 
In New Zealand in 1894, William Pember Reeves introduced a bill which 
overcame the deficiencies of the New South Wales Act and became in turn 
the prototype of future legislation in Australia. It was more or less faith 
fully copied in New South Wales in 1901 and later influenced legislation 
of the Commonwealth Parliament. But in the meantime anothei 
experiment was made in New South Wales and one of a different type in 
Victoria. 

In 1895 G. H. Reid introduced a bill which provided for compulsory 
investigation of industrial disputes although no award could be made 
without the consent of both parties. It was rejected by the legislative 
council. In the following year the Victorian Factories and Shops Act did 
provide a workable method of determining the conditions of work by 
legislative and judicial means. 

It was a comprehensive Act which directly specified conditions of 
space, safety and health in a number of industries, but it also provided 
for the establishment of tribunals which would have a continuous existence 
and which would fix wages for the industries in which they were estab¬ 
lished. These tribunals, to be known as wages boards, were immediately 
set up in the clothing, furniture making, baking and butchery trades and 
could be established in any industry if a resolution were passed by either 
House of Parliament declaring it to be expedient to do so. The boards 
were to consist of between four and ten members, half to be representatives 
of employers and half of the employees, the chairman to be elected either 
by the board or failing that by the governor-in-council. 8C The wages boards 
established in Victoria differed in one important particular from the 
arbitration machinery adopted in New Zealand and later adopted in 
New South Wales and Queensland. Whereas the arbitration system was to 
settle disputes between unions and employers or organizations of em¬ 
ployers, the Victorian wages boards were to establish conditions for an 
industry and could take action on the request of an employer, a union or 
a meeting of employees. Theoretically the unions were less important in 

« Reeves. W. P., State Experiments in Australia and Uew Zealand (London, 19*3)* P- 99* 
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the wages boards system than in the system of industrial courts. In practice 
the difference proved to be less than might have been anticipated, because 
both in some measure stimulated the establishment and extension of 

unions. 

The New South Wales Act of 1901 87 was believed by its framers to 
have overcome the deficiencies of the previous measures. It was an Act 
solely for compulsory arbitration, no provision being made for conciliation. 
The court was to consist of a judge appointed by the government and two 
assessors who were to be elected by delegates representing unions of em¬ 
ployers and trade unionists respectively. The employers for the purposes 
of the court might be organized or not, but only trade unions of the 
workers would be recognized. Unions or employers could be cited to 
appear before the court whether registered in the court or not, but only 
registered unions would be able to vote in the election of the assessor. The 
court would become cognisant of a dispute by application from a union 
or an employer or by the reference of the industrial registrar. The powers 
of the court were very wide. They included the power to make awards in 
settlement of a dispute and also to make a “common rule” binding on the 
industry as a whole. The court could compel the production of books and 
accounts, but trade secrets were to be confined to the court. Strikes and 
lock-outs were prohibited during the reference of any disputes to the 
court and a strike or a lock-out entered upon without time being given 
for reference to the court was a misdemeanour, the maximum penalty 
prescribed being a fine of £1000 or two months’ imprisonment. The clear 
intention of the Act was to provide an alternative to the strikes and lock¬ 
outs that followed the break-down of collective bargaining. It failed to 
do this, but it is profoundly significant as marking the acceptance by the 
State of responsibility for the organization of important economic 
relationships. 

Arbitration was one form of government intervention, direct regula¬ 
tion was another. In 1896 Factory Acts were passed in New South Wales, 
Victoria and Queensland. 88 As early as 1873 a Victorian law prohibited any 
girl or woman from working for more than eight hours a day, but 
deficiencies in the Act made it virtually inoperative. Victoria adopted a 
further Act in 1885 to attack the abuses of sweating revealed both by the 
Age and by a royal commission which reported in 1884. 80 Although the 
commission’s investigation was confined to the larger factories and con¬ 
sequently did not unearth the worse conditions in the tiny backyard 
factories and workrooms which were revealed later, it found the character¬ 
istic conditions of the early factory system. While some workers worked 
an eight-hour day, others worked much longer, as many as sixteen to 
eighteen hours. Although fixed rates were paid for piecework, much of 
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the manufacture was carried on as outwork by sweated labour, paid for at 
rates which allowed a mere subsistence. The characteristic abuses of the 
apprentice system were found to be present. Children were employed as 
apprentices under an agreement that they should learn the trade. They 
were paid little or nothing, performed some simple process and were 
dismissed when they were no longer needed. 00 The Act of 1885 was also 
ineffective, since its terms were not applicable to factories employing less 
than six hands—the very places where the worst abuses occurred. The 
Acts of 1896 varied in detail in the several Colonies, but in general they 
overcame many of the weaknesses of the earlier Victorian Acts. Their terms 
applied much more widely and provisions for inspection ensured their 
application. They provided for minimum conditions of sanitation and 
for the fencing of dangerous machinery and limited the hours of work of 
women and children. A South Australian Act of 1894 had many of the 
weaknesses of the early Victorian Acts but an amendment in 1900 went 
beyond the Victorian legislation of 1896. 

Closely related to the regulation of conditions in factories was the 
legislation limiting the hours that shops could remain open and employees 
could work. In Victoria a section of the Factories and Shops Act of 1885 
fixed seven p.m. as the closing time for shops on five days a week and ten 
p.m. on Saturdays. In 1896 the scope of the Act was extended and the 
working hours of women and boys under sixteen were limited to 52 a 
week with a maximum of nine hours on five days and eleven on the other. 
The Acts in New South Wales and Queensland, although differing in 
their scope, contained the same principles in regard to hours. However, 
the New South Wales and Queensland Acts proved to be impossible to 
police and were amended in 1899 and igoo. 01 

There were a great number of other Acts regulating industrial con¬ 
ditions, but only a few need be mentioned here. One was the New South 
Wales Employers’ Liability Act (1897) 02 which extended the liability of the 
employer for injuries to workers in the course of their employment. This 
Act did not go nearly as far as the English Workers’ Compensation Act of 
1897, which introduced the principle that an employer compensate injured 
workmen irrespective of any fault on the part of himself or of his staff, with 
compulsory insurance against the liability. This principle was not intro¬ 
duced in the Australian States until early in the new century. Acts 
regulating mining were not new but were extended during the nineties 
in New South Wales and Queensland. 03 In 1901 the New South Wales 
Shearers’ Accommodation Act 04 laid down minimum conditions of 
accommodation for shearers, thus meeting one of the grievances to which 
Spence attributed the formation of the Shearers’ Union. 

“ Vie. P.P.. 1884. Vol. s- 
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The banking crisis in .891-3 had forced the colonial governments to 
take action to deal with the emergency. In New South Wales swift action 
by Dibbs was one factor in preventing a panic similar to that in Victoria. 
However, the more important long-term result of the crisis was the 
recognition that private banking had failed as a means of providing credit 
for die expansion of settlement of the kind that the Land Acts had been 
intended to encourage. A Victorian royal commission recommended the 
establishment of a State bank. 05 This was not done, but attempts were 
made by the governments of a number of Colonies to provide direct 

financial assistance for agricultural settlement. 

One form of assistance was provided for in the co-operative settlement 
Acts of 1893. 00 In Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria land was 
leased to groups of settlers on easy terms, and small amounts of money (£20 
per family in Queensland and £25 in New South Wales) were loaned to 
assist in the settlement. An interesting feature of these Acts was the 
powers of local self-government given to the settling group. For example, 
in Queensland the settling group consisting of thirty or more people was 
empowered to divide the land according to any principle acceptable to 
the members, and further, the groups were given powers to settle civil 
disputes without reference to the general courts of the Colony. In these 
last respects at least the Acts were influenced by the utopian socialist ideas 
which were being widely publicized at this time by William Lane’s New 
Australia expedition. The immediate cause of the legislation was the 
need to find some way of dealing with the unemployed, but in larger 
perspective it is clear that they were a part of the process in which the 
State was accepting the responsibility of concerning itself directly in the 
organization and development of production. 07 In general the co-operative 
settlements were not successful. 08 They provided some measure of relief 
in the period of depression, but the form of government assistance to 
small-scale settlement that was to become characteristic was closer settle¬ 
ment Acts and money grants or loans to farmers. In all the eastern 
Colonics closer settlement Acts were passed between 1895 and 1906. Under 
this legislation governments repurchased land and let it on easy terms to 
settlers with conditions as to residence and improvement. Financial 
assistance was provided under legislation adopted in Victoria in 1896, 
New South Wales in 1899 and Queensland in 1901. 

Land taxation was another policy favoured by governments both for 
revenue purposes and because of the expectation that it would encourage 
the break-up of large holdings. Influenced by Henry George's theory, 
taxation on the unimproved capital value of land was a new method which 
its advocates hoped would succeed where the land selection legislation had 
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failed. South Australia led the way in 1884 with the imposition of a tax 
of one halfpenny in the pound. A similar bill was submitted in New South 
Wales in 1886 but was thrown out by the legislative council. The same 
fate attended a Victorian taxation measure on unimproved values sub¬ 
mitted by Turner in 1893. But in New South Wales G. H. Reid succeeded 
in 1895 in imposing a tax of one penny in the pound on unimproved capital 
values. In supporting such measures liberals and labour men were in 
substantial agreement but with slightly different emphasis. In Victoria 
Turner emphasized the revenue aspect of the tax but also saw it as a 
means of inducing large land-owners to cut up their properties. 09 In New 
South Wales W. M. Hughes summed up the attitude of the Labour party. 
"I am . . . advocating one particular form of land value taxation,” he 
said, ‘‘not because land value taxation is direct taxation, but because what 
I am aiming at is the bursting up of large estates and monopoly in land.” 1 " 
These attempts were carried further after 1900 in the Commonwealth and 
State spheres by Labour and non-Labour governments. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the changing view of the proper 
function of the State than the changed attitude to social services which 
culminated in the adoption of old age pension schemes in New South 
Wales and Victoria in 1900. 101 Up to 1900 responsibility for care of the 
aged, the orphaned and the destitute was placed first on families and when 
that failed on private charity, sometimes assisted by public finance. The 
churches and such organizations as the Benevolent Society of New South 
Wales were the main instrumentalities for aiding the destitute. Such bodies 
dispensed both indoor and outdoor relief. Indoor relief took the form of 
institutions for “friendless and fallen women”, infants, inebriates and the 
aged and infirm. Outdoor relief was usually the provision of orders for 
food. 102 Financed by private subscription assisted often by government 
subsidies, this type of charity was in accord with the nineteenth-century 
opinion that full government responsibility undermined individual 
initiative. However, after 1890, the inadequacy of existing provisions, 
emphasized by depression and seen by eyes whose view had been coloured 
by collectivist ideas, led to the State’s accepting wider responsibility. The 
New South Wales Old Age Pensions Act of 1900 provided a pension of 
ten shillings a week. Its preamble contained an important statement of 
principle, which seemed to indicate that in the view of the legislators 
pensions were a right and not a charity. The preamble stated, “It is 
equitable that deserving persons, who, during the prime of life have helped 
to bear the public burdens of the colony by payment of taxes, and opening 
up its resources with their labour and skill, should receive from the colony 
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pensions in their old age.” Perhaps ten shillings a week was not a very 
clear indication of the community’s appreciation of their endeavours, but 
the adoption of the principle enunciated by J. C. Neild, “to see that none 
of its members starve is just as much the duty of the Government of the 
state as it is the duty of the head of the family”, was important indeed. 103 
A similar pensions scheme, modelled directly on the New Zealand example, 
was put into effect in Victoria. These were the foundations of the social 
service structure built by States and Commonwealth in the next half 
century. 

Not unrelated to the type of legislation which has been described were 
the further steps taken during the nineties to seal the door against 
immigration by non-European peoples. The Chinese had been effectively 
excluded by 1888 and thereafter governments were mainly concerned with 
legislation which would prevent what was called "unfair competition” 
from these industrious people who were already in Australia. For example, 
the Victorian Factories and Shops Act included special provisions for the 
furniture trade in which many Chinese were employed and special 
regulations were made for other factories owned by Chinese or in which 
Chinese were employed. However, the new stream of Pacific Islanders 
pouring into Queensland after 1892 (approximately 11,000 in ten years) 
was opposed not only by the Labour movement and many liberals in 
Queensland but also by all parties in other Colonies. In 1896 a conference 
of colonial premiers decided to bring down uniform legislation to extend 
to all coloured peoples the provisions of the Draft Restriction Bill of 1888 
which had been directed solely against Chinese. The Queensland represen¬ 
tatives at the conference agreed with the decision, with the proviso that 
they intended to continue with their policy towards Pacific Islanders. The 
conference also decided that the Australian Colonies should not adhere 
to the Anglo-Japanese commercial treaty of 1894. The Queensland govern¬ 
ment, despite the decisions of the conference, adhered to the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty, with a consequent influx of more than 3000 Japanese into 
the Colony by 1898. 104 New South Wales, South Australia and Tasmania 
passed the Restriction Bill, but in all cases it was reserved for consideration 
by the colonial secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, who advised against assent 
in its then form. 105 The Queensland refusal to co-operate and the British 
government’s attitude meant that further action was held over until the 
Commonwealth Parliament dealt with it on a national scale in its first 
session. 

Thus by the end of the nineteenth century the governments of all 
Colonies had written into the statute books a great deal of socio-economic 
legislation, the common factor in it being the idea that the State had a 
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responsibility to concern itself in a more positive way with the economic 
and social life of the country. Why had this occurred? In New South Wales 
the Labour party claimed that it was a consequence of the appearance of 
the Labour party in Parliament, 106 and cited the legislation as evidence 
of its achievement. While this is in part true it is much too simple a 
statement. 

The Labour party did not reach the treasury benches in New South 
Wales until 1910 and most of the legislation to which we have referred 
was passed by Parliaments in which G. H. Reid led the government. 
Nevertheless the government was dependent from 1894 on the support of 
the Labour party, and that support was given on condition that elements 
of Labour policy should be implemented. In this limited sense Labour was 
justified in claiming responsibility for the legislation. On the other hand 
it is clear that on many issues Reid and his party were in substantial agree¬ 
ment with Labour. The difference between them was merely a difference 
in emphasis. In introducing the Factories and Shops Bill of 1896 Reid 
argued that it was intended to eliminate the worst working conditions and 
to help those least able to help themselves. The Labour party supported 
it but urged the extension of its protective machinery. J. S. T. McGowen, 
leader of the Labour party, put the matter clearly: "Everything that can be 
said in favour of limiting the hours of females and of young men under 
eighteen years of age can be said with equal force with regard to male 
employees generally.” 107 Political labour desired a maximum of regulation, 
whereas Reid was concerned to move more slowly. 

Similarly in Victoria, the Factories and Shops Act, the Old Age 
Pensions Act and other socio-economic legislation was introduced by the 
government of George Turner and passed with the support of Labour. In 
Queensland, where the Labour party was in opposition from its inception, 
there was less of this type of legislation. In South Australia, where the 
Labour party was an insignificant factor, the Liberals led by Charles 
Kingston pioneered industrial arbitration. The fact is that the Labour 
party itself was a product of the same political and economic causes 
responsible for the changing function of the State. Trade unionism, 
collectivist ideas, and industrial struggle created conditions in which 
positive action by the State had become historically necessary. Joseph 
Chamberlain said of Britain beset by the great depression, “The politics 
of the future are social politics, and the problem is still how to secure the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number and especially of those whom 
all previous legislation and reform seem to have left very much where 
thev were before." 108 Australian Liberals and the Labour party were 
equally aware of that inevitability. In New South Wales the cohesion of 
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the Labour party after 1894 and the fact that it held the balance of power 
in the legislative assembly placed it in a position where it could press its 
policy on the government. In all Colonies its connection with the trade 
unions gave it a sense of urgency. But it is equally clear that Liberals were 
arriving at similar policies. It is not our purpose here to analyse individual 
and party responsibility for each enactment but rather to emphasize that 
the causes of the legislative tendency lay at the very roots of Australian 
society in this period. 

IV 

It remains to look at the process from which the Australian Colonies 
emerged as the Commonwealth of Australia. The first deliberate step 
leading to federation was taken in 1890 and the last on the 1st January 
1901 with the proclamation of the Commonwealth. But the decision of 
this decade had been rendered necessary by what had gone before. When 
the British government in 1847 decided to separate Victoria from New 
South Wales tentative proposals were made by Earl Grey for some central 
authority to deal with matters of interest to all Colonies. Proposals con¬ 
tinued to be made in both Britain and the Colonies. Select committees in 
New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia were agreed on the need 
for some kind of federal legislative body to deal with a limited number 
of matters. The proposals arose from a belief that there were immediate 
questions which could best be settled by such an institution. But also the 
idea of the Australian nation was already being considered by leaders of 
opinion. William Charles Wentworth looked to the expansion of the 
Colonies into a nation which would ‘‘rule supreme in the southern world”. 
John Dunmore Lang foresaw "freedom and independence for the golden 
lands of Australia”, a republic of seven provinces federated under the 
name of the Seven United Provinces of Australia. The nation was to be, 
but not until the Colonies had experienced fifty years of self-government, 
established their political and juridical institutions, and gained experience 
in their functioning; had developed as economic entities which both 
competed with and complemented one another; had been linked more 
closely by inland transport and intercolonial trade, and divided by con¬ 
flicting interests and intercolonial competition. The people had to become 
more fully Victorians, South Australians and New South Welshmen, to 
confirm their local loyalties and local interests, but also to become aware 
of their uniqueness as a nation and of the community of their interests 
Until 1883 all attempts to create federal institutions collapsed at the 
level o government consultations. The need for freedom of trade between 
the Colonies was the main incentive to the consultations, but equally the 
competing interests and policies prevented agreement. Victorian pro¬ 
tection and New South Wales free trade created the problem which could 
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only be solved by a common tariff, the very thing that neither would con¬ 
cede. However, in the early eighties the need for federal institutions was 
again being considered. In 1883 the Sydney-Melbourne railway was com¬ 
pleted and at the celebrations at Albury the Victorian premier James 
Service optimistically looked forward to federation in the near future. 
But other speakers expressed views that demonstrated the barrier to 
union. Graham Berry was prepared for federation so long as the Victorian 
tariff was maintained. Sir John Robertson was prepared to restore Victoria 
as a part of New South Wales. In their minds colonial interests were 
supreme and as yet there was no impelling urge to union either in the 
minds of politicians or the public at large. But the position was changing. 

The New Guinea situation and the fear of French designs in the 
New Hebrides was the external stimulus needed to revive a proposal 
made by Sir Henry Parkes in 1880 for the establishment of a federal 
council. Towards the end of 1883 at instance of James Service an inter¬ 
colonial conference met at Sydney. The conference drew up a bill drafted 
by Sir Samuel Griffith, to constitute a federal council. 100 It was to be a 
purely legislative body with powers over seven matters, of which the more 
important were the relations of Australia with the Pacific Islands and the 
prevention of the influx of criminals. The Acts of the council were to have 
effect only in the Colonies that adopted the draft bill and the council 
would not come into being until at least four Colonies had passed Acts 
incorporating the draft bill. By Act of the imperial Parliament the council 
was given a statutory existence in 1885 and met for the first time early in 
the following year. Victoria, Tasmania, Queensland, Western Australia 
and Fiji sent representatives. New South Wales refrained from entering. 
In that Colony the idea had few firm supporters and when Parkes 
announced that his views had changed since he had first made the proposal 
in 1880, any chance of its acceptance disappeared. Parkes opposed the 
council on the grounds that its limited powers would make it ineffective. 
More importantly, he argued that the sentiment for a real federation was 
maturing and an ineffective federal institution would retard rather than 
advance the day when effective union would be possible. 110 The council 
continued a pale existence until 1899, meeting biennially and passing minor 
Acts in regard to fisheries and similar matters. 

Parkes’s view that the possibility of real union was increasing was 
correct. External pressures, the ideas of imperial federation, national 
consciousness, economic needs were present. A political lead alone was 
needed to start the train of events which led to federation. Sensitive to 
the feelings of the electorate after a lifetime of gauging its reactions. Sir 
Henry Parkes in October 1889 launched his Tenterfield appeal for the 
establishment of a central Parliament and executive for Australia. In 
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February, 1890, the representatives of the six Australian Coiomes and 
New Zealand met in Melbourne. There it was agreed that the establish- 
t ot a legislative and executive government for the whole of Australia 
was desirable and that the Colonial Parliaments should appoint members 
of a National Australasian Convention to consider a scheme for a federal 
constitution. The convention assembled at Sydney in March 1891, and 

drew up a draft federal constitution. 

The draft of 1891 was substantially different from the constitution 

which was to be put into operation ten years later, but it was the basis 
of all future discussion and negotiation. The document of 1891 directly 
reflected the forces for and against union at that time, and the variations 
from it, the change that occurred during the next decade. In 1891 there 
was a sentiment for union. Australians were identifying themselves, their 
ideas, their hopes and fears with the continent of Australia. But union 
was still far from being the major purpose of either the members of the 
convention or the public at large. Union was still a matter to be con¬ 
sidered carefully, its advantages and disadvantages weighed and in¬ 
terpreted in terms of varied and conflicting ideas and interests. The forces 
for union have been summarized by one writer as “the necessity of fiscal 
union, a more adequate organisation of the defence forces, the desire to 
speak with authority on questions concerning the Pacific Ocean, the 
determination to restrict the entry of aliens and the need for uniform 
legislation on social, industrial and transport questions." 111 

The need for fiscal union, under discussion for forty years, had become 
more pressing with the development of a national market, itself an out¬ 
come of the growth of secondary industry and agriculture and the 
extension of inland transport. As Crisp puts it, “amongst the more enter¬ 
prising sections of manufacturers and merdiants there was a growing 
feeling through the seventies and eighties that there was commercial 
advantage to be gained from sweeping away colonial borders.” 112 The 
Murray was but an artificial political barrier cutting off Melbourne from 
the riches of the Riverina, the western border of New South Wales stood 
between Adelaide and the new-found wealth of Broken Hill. But against 
that there were the firmly entrenched colonial interests concerned to main¬ 
tain the obstacles that others were anxious to sweep away. Intercolonial 
free trade had its supporters and opponents, but what of the fiscal policy 
that the new government might adopt? Sydney exporters were not anxious 
to put the fate of their business in the hands of a Parliament in which 
Melbourne manufacturers, whose industries had grown behind a pro¬ 
tective wall, might have more influence than they. Fiscal faith, whether 
arising from an immediate economic incentive or not, had a validity in the 
minds of believers that made them hesitate to entrust it to the unknown. 

^Greenwood, G.. The Future of Australian Federalism (Melbourne, 1946), p. 31. 
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Desire for fiscal union was a force for union but it was cut clear across by 
competing interest and opinion. 

Social and industrial questions had become a matter of national con¬ 
cern. The intercolonial organization of unions, the intercolonial character 
of the maiitime strike, the ideas of unity of the trade union movement, 
contributed to the forces for federation. But on the other hand, in the 
minds of workers and employers alike, the effect of a national government 
on the relationship between the classes was not clear. Trade unionists 
who had experienced the partisan actions of colonial governments in 
1890 were not certain that a national government would behave differently. 
In fact, it weighed heavily with trade unionists that some employers saw 
in a national executive an authority which would take stronger action 
against them. 113 Defence in the context of 1890 was important. New 
Guinea, the New Hebrides, the growing interest in the Pacific Islands, 
not only of Australia but of Germany and France, the imperial navy 
scheme, the report of General Edwards on the need for federal military 
forces, pointed the way to a national government. Nevertheless, Australia 
was in no immediate danger nor were there as yet any substantial interests 
concerned with the prospective exploitation of the islands. Sealing the 
doors against Asiatic immigration was a popular motive but, at least 
in Queensland, it was the issue dividing north and south, and plantation 
owner and trade unionist. The fact that the demand for Pacific Island 
labour was strong enough to change Sir Samuel Griffith’s mind makes it 
understandable that it should also hold up until the last minute Queens¬ 
land’s decision to enter the federation. 

The draft constitution of 1891 provided for a federal State to be 
called the Commonwealth of Australasia, a name proposed by Sir Henry 
Parkes and Alfred Deakin. 114 At first looked on %vith suspicion because of 
its revolutionary associations, the name was accepted, partly at least for 
want of a better. The Parliament was to consist of two houses, a senate 
and a house of representatives, the former to be composed of equal numbers 
of representatives of the States elected by State Parliaments, the latter to 
be elected by popular vote in equal electorates. The relationship between 
executive and legislature was not prescribed, it being provided that 
members of the executive council might, but need not necessarily be. 

ua A point of the 1891 programme of the New South Wales Labour Electoral League read- 
"Fedcration of the Australian colonics on a national as opposed to an imperialistic basis.” 

There was no clearly expressed Labour attitude on the federation proposals until 1896-7. See tne 
"Manifestos of the Political Labour Conferences” 1896. 1897; The Australian Worker, 1st February 
1896 and 13th February 1896; N.S.W. Pari. Debs., Scries 1, Vols 80. 81. and 88; The Worker 
30th January 1897, 6th February 1897* 20th February 1897, 1st May 1897. Hie mamlesto 01 in* 
political Labour conference of 1897 stated, in part. "We are prepared to clothe the Federal Legis¬ 
lature with these colossal powers only on the condition of its constitution being such as will ensure 
its being a true reflex of the will of the Australian people. Under any other conditions we are 
opposed to federation." 

'» Deakin, A., The Federal Story (Melbourne. 1944). P- 46. Deakin wrote that the proposed name 
"was received however with scanty favour by the Committee (Constitutional Committee ot tnc 
vention) because of the flavour of Republicanism and the suggestion of separation that it was con¬ 
sidered to convey. ... It was finally carried by one vote, after a heated discussion destined to uc 
renewed in the Convention and in several of the local parliaments. 
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members of one of the houses of Parliament. As Sir Samuel Griffith, 
scholarly lawyer and chairman of the drafting committee, put it, the 
intention was "so to frame the constitution that responsible government 
may-not that it must-find a place in it."” 5 The Parliament was em¬ 
powered to establish a federal Supreme Court which would become the 
highest court of appeal from the States. Parliament was also given 
authority to abolish either partly or wholly the right of appeal from the 
State Supreme Courts to the Privy Council. The powers of the federal 
Parliament were listed, being substantially the same as those ultimately 
adopted. Notable omissions were powers in regard to social services and 
arbitration and conciliation. The provisions for finance and tiade and 
customs were perhaps the most difficult problem faced by the convention. 
Customs duties were the main source of government revenue and tariff 
policy was the "lion in the path” which divided free traders and pro¬ 
tectionists. The principle adopted by the convention was that the federal 
Parliament was empowered to raise money by customs and excise and 
all other modes of taxation. On the adoption of a uniform tariff, trade 
between the States was to be free, but in the meantime, after Common¬ 
wealth expenses had been met the surplus was to be returned to the 
States in proportion to the amount they had contributed. 1 his provision 
was to be the source of endless argument, negotiation and compromise. 
The question of where the federal capital was to be, a matter which 
excited local loyalties to the highest pitch, was to be left to the Parliament 
to decide. In regard to amendment of the constitution the United States 
method of ratification by State conventions was decided upon. 116 

The draft constitution provided a practical proposal for union and 
clarified from thence the discussion of detail. The issues raised by the 
draft may be stated briefly. First, what were to be the relative powers of 
the two houses? The draft contained what became known as the com¬ 
promise of 1891, under which the houses were to have equal powers except 
that money bills were to originate in the representatives and the senate 
was forbidden to amend measures of taxation and appropriation. The 
interests concerned to maintain State rights naturally desired a strong 
senate. Conservatives generally, thinking in terms of legislative councils 
in which men of property had sought to defend their interests for half a 
century, inclined to a strong senate. As B. R. Wise, a member of the 1897 
convention, put it, "the ghosts of past controversies still walked the 
political fields; the ‘Liberals' and ‘Conservatives’ alike discussed the 
function of a Federal Senate as though it were a local Upper House.” 117 
The relationship between the houses was also integrally related to the 
existence or otherwise of responsible government. In British constitutional 


wealth* ('syd ney!' 1904), p* R ' R " The Anno,a,ed Constitution o/ the Australian Common- 

»' S ‘‘ ‘‘Draft of a Bill to Constitute the Commonwealth of Australasia", Official Retort ol the 
Australas, an Convention Debates (Sydney, 1891). pp. 045-64. *" P ' 
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practice the strength of the lower house is the feature on which responsible 
government is based. The admirers of the United States constitution with 
its separation of executive and legislative branches of government 
favoured a strong senate, those who wished to combine British practice 
with a federal system were inclined to urge the supremacy of the house of 
representatives. Thus in this single question were the seeds of basic 
differences arising from differing causes. 

The proposed financial arrangements were inevitably the cause of 
sharp differences. Union could not exist without free trade between the 
States. But the problem of what the federal tariff would be faced free 
trader and protectionist alike with a dilemma. The period after the 
establishment of the federal government, but before the introduction of 
a uniform tariff, posed immediate problems for the colonial politicians. 
The two main possibilities were the return of customs revenue to the 
States either in proportion to their population or their contribution. 
Generally one or other was favoured according to the financial advantage 
to the particular Colony. Practicability also had to be taken into account. 
For example, if the principle of contribution were adopted, the difficulties 
of computing the amount contributed by each State would be very great. 
Goods might enter at the port of Melbourne but be consumed in New 
South Wales. Control of major rivers and railway rates were vital matters 
involving clear and important economic interests. For example, South 
Australia and Victoria were concerned with what New South Wales might 
do with the waters of the Murray; New South Wales and Victoria were 
mutually suspicious of preferential railway charges intended to draw the 
trade of the Riverina to Melbourne or Sydney. Looked at retrospectively 
it may perhaps appear surprising that such matters could have been vital. 
But it must be remembered that federation was not simply an ideal but 
a practical business proposition. 

As indicated, the procedure for amending the constitution in the 1891 
draft followed very closely the United States constitution which had proved 
extremely difficult to amend. The defenders of State rights saw in such 
difficulty a safeguard against a too great extension of Commonwealth 
powers. On the other hand unificationists who regarded the federal State 
as a transitional form were strongly opposed to a procedure which 
would render amendment difficult. Liberals, anxious to have a maximum 
of popular control of Parliament and the constitution, looked with sus¬ 
picion on a procedure which was indirect and also gave to a minority of 
the people power to prevent amendment. 118 

The personal interests, friendships and jealousies, as well as the 
political balance in the various Colonies had a not unimportant effect 
both on the shape of the constitution and the difficulties encountered in 

US See Official Report of the National Australasian Convention Debates ( Sydney, ! 8 9‘). While 
the debates of the convention reveal a desire for union, the majority of delegates devotea tneir 
attention to one or other of the difficulties referred to above. 
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having a constitution agreed to. 

Federal Story reveals clearly the extent to which personalities played a 
part. It gives some hint also of the bargains made outside the conference 
room-bargains which cannot be fitted into any over-simple analysis ol 
the forces for and against union. For instance in the last days before 
union, manoeuvring for leadership of the first federal government became 
a popular pastime of politicians. The site of the federal capital was only 
arrived at by a negative compromise which ensured that it would not be 
either at Sydney or Melbourne. 

Having in mind such differences it is perfectly understandable that the 
draft of 1891 had no easy passage when it was considered by the colonial 
Parliaments. The draft was accepted unenthusiastically and with some 
amendments by the Victorian and South Australian Parliaments. How¬ 
ever it was not accepted in New South Wales, where, between 1891 and 
1894, there was a peculiarly unstable political position. Sir Henry Parkes 
resigned his last premiership in 1891, to be succeeded by G. R. Dibbs, who 
was opposed to federalism and favoured an impracticable unification. 
Behind the political instability was the fact that the Labour party held the 
balance of power in the New South Wales Parliament but was itself 
divided on a number of matters, including fiscal policy. Any possible 
government needed the support of the Labour party, but the support was 
always uncertain owing to its division on the fiscal issue. It was united, 
however, in giving support in return for social and economic legislation. 
This meant that federation was pushed into the background and remained 
there even after G. H. Reid succeeded in 1894 in forming a government 
which held power with united Labour support until after the successful 
referendum of 1899, the referendum result being a consequence not so 
much of the decision of the parties in power as of the initiative of other 
Colonies and the fact that the procedure from 1897 onwards was popular 
rather than parliamentary’. In the other Colonies the results were not 
encouraging for the advocates of union. The Tasmanian Parliament 
shelved the draft constitution, deciding to wait until New South Wales 
had made a decision. Sir Samuel Griffith announced that Queensland 
would follow the lead of New South Wales. The New Zealand Parliament 


did not even consider the draft and that Colony disappeared from the 
federal movement until in 1900 it made a half-hearted effort to keep the 
door open in case it should want to enter the federation at a later date. 
Western Australia likewise showed little interest, but there economic and 
political conditions were changing rapidly. 

In 1891 Western Australia was experiencing its first year under re¬ 
sponsible government, which had been granted by the constitution pro¬ 
claimed in 1890, after nearly forty years' agitation for a constitution 
similar to those in the eastern Colonies. Consequently, the idea of 
exchanging the newly acquired self-government for federation in which 
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the eastern Colonies might well become what Britain had so recently been, 
was not looked on with favour by Western Australians. However, the 
discovery of the rich gold deposits at Coolgardie in 1892 began immediately 
to change the economic and political balance of the Colony. The gold 
fossickers who poured into the Colony in thousands had no vested interests 
to protect by local self government. Rather they brought with them from 
the east ideas and attachments which inclined them to look favourably on 
federation. In one sense at least their attitude was similar to that of the 
Victorian diggers of the fifties who saw in the then existing government a 
jealous oligarchy. Thus when Western Australians voted on federation in 
1900, the gold-fields electorates counted 26,000 votes for and fewer than 
2000 against federation, whereas in the country electorates there was a 
majority against. 119 

The popular movement which forced the federation proposals from 
the narrow arena of parliamentary manoeuvre into the broader sphere of 
popular interest and decision dates from the 1893 conference of the 
Australian Natives Association, which decided to foster the formation of 
federation leagues. The A.N.A., whose leadership and main support came 
from Victorian business and professional circles, had consistently advocated 
federation. The draft constitution provided a practical proposal for union 
and the economic depression made the idea of an unfettered national 
market more appealing to merchants and manufacturers. As Quick and 
Garran indicate, “The general stagnation of trade set everyone enquiring 
for himself into the causes which clogged the wheels; and the folly of 
interprovincial barriers became increasingly apparent.” 120 The evidence 
of the new interest was a conference inspired by the A.N.A. and held at 
the border town of Corowa in the winter of 1893. To it came represen¬ 
tatives of the A.N.A., federation leagues from both sides of the Murray, 
progress associations and the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce. At the 
conference Dr John Quick made a proposal on procedure the essential 
points of which were later adopted by a premiers’ conference in 1895 and 
then became with minor variations the method by which federation was 
brought about. In brief, the decision of the premiers’ conference was: that 
a new convention be assembled consisting not of members appointed by 
the Parliaments, but elected directly by the people; that the constitution 
drafted by the new convention be submitted to referenda, and if accepted 
by three or more Colonies it be transmitted to the British government with 
a request for the necessary legislation to give it effect. All colonial Parlia¬ 
ments except that of Queensland, where the question of the separation of 
the north had become involved in the problem of federation, passed 
enabling Acts. This was followed by popular election of ten representatives 

119 For a discussion of regional interests, in particular of Western Australia and Victoria see 
articles by Parker, R. S.. Hist. Studies A. and N.Z ., Vol. 4. No. * 5 . November 1950; Blarney, G.. 
ibid.; Bastin, J., ibid. Vol. 5. No. 17. November 1951- 

130 Op. cit., p. 150. 
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of four Colonies (the Western Australian representatives were elected 
by Parliament), who met at Adelaide in March .897, as the second federal 
convention. The draft prepared by this convention was then considei 
bv the several Parliaments and reconsidered by a second session of the 
convention at Sydney in September .897. Unable to complete its dis¬ 
cussions the Sydney session adjourned to meet again in Melbourne from 
January to March in the following year. In June 1898, referenda were 
held in New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia. An 
affirmative vote was recorded in each of the four Colonies, but in New 
South Wales the majority was slender and the affirmative vote fell short 
by about 8000 of the minimum required by an amendment to the enabling 
Act. After modifications to the draft, designed to render it acceptable to 
New South Wales opinion, it was passed in five Colonies, including 
Queensland, by referenda held during 1899. Western Australia still delayed, 
only passing the necessary legislation to become an original member State 
while the Constitution Bill was before the imperial Parliament. 


During 1897-8 public interest was aroused. The election of represen¬ 
tatives, exhaustive debates in the convention and Parliament and the 
special pleading in the referendum campaigns aligned the parties and 
clarified the points of disagreement. The composition and powers of the 
senate, the financial provisions, the control of rivers and railway rates, 
and the method of amending the constitution were the points at which 
disagreement focussed. The attitude of individuals and parties on these 
matters was determined by many considerations: State interests, class 
interests, federal theory and precedent, enthusiasm for union and general 
political tendency. 

The men who wrote the constitution were in general professional men 
and men of property, 121 with a preponderance of lawyers, pastoralists and 
merchants. In political opinion they varied from conservatives to radicals 
with the majority being liberals. The one trade union official at the 1897-8 
convention, William Trenwith, a Victorian craft unionist, usually found 
himself in the company of the liberals and radicals, and often at odds with 
the Labour party. The consistent supporters of union, determined to find 
a way past all obstacles and to create a workable system of government, 
were in the main men of liberal or radical ideas, warmed by national 
sentiment and convinced that a national government could solve the 
economic and political problems Australia was facing. Notable amongst 
these were Alfred Deakin, Isaac Isaacs and Henry Bournes Higgins of 
Victoria, and Charles Kingston and John Cockburn of South Australia. 
Deakin and Kingston were the most consistent federalists, Higgins the 
most consistent unificationist. Edmund Barton, leader of the 1897-8 con¬ 
vention and first prime minister, was a conservative and determined 


federalist, who led the campaign in New South Wales and did much of the 


in See Crisp, L. F., op. cit., p. 9. 
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detailed work of drafting the constitution. George Reid was usually widi 
the liberals, but perhaps less from conviction than from a determination 
to remain premier of New South Wales. 

In the protracted debate on the senate the principle of equal represen¬ 
tation of the States was not in question. It was accepted as the necessary 
condition of union. Disagreement centred on the senate’s power over 
money bills and procedure in dealing with deadlocks. The first draft 
at the Adelaide convention gave the senate power to amend taxation 
measures. 122 With few exceptions members of the convention assumed that 
the senate would be both a “States’ house” and a conservative chamber. 
Thus generally the representatives of the small States and conservatives 
sought extensive powers for the senate over taxation and appropriation 
bills. Liberals and the New South Wales and Victorian representatives 
sought to limit those powers. The impasse was broken by Kingston, small 
State representative, but also liberal and nationalist, agreeing to return 
to the compromise of 1891. 123 He was followed by others prepared to put 
national before State interests. 124 Deadlocks between the houses proved 
more difficult. Radicals urged an appeal to the people by referendum to 
solve deadlocks. Numerous formulae were proposed, but not until the 
failure of the first referendum in New South Wales was a satisfactory 
compromise arrived at—a double dissolution to be followed, if the dead¬ 
lock persisted, by a joint sitting at which a bill would pass if it received 
the support of an absolute majority. The compromise gave due weight to 
numbers but also acceptable safeguards to the small States. 

After long debate and failure to find a compromise on the financial 
provisions, the proposal of Sir Edward Braddon was reluctantly accepted 
by the convention. It provided that of the total receipts from customs and 
excise duties three-quarters should be returned to the States. This limited 
the expenditure of the Commonwealth and guaranteed the finances of 
the States. Bitterly opposed in free trade New South Wales, the “Braddon 
Blot” was seen as a guarantee that the federal tariff would be high. It was 
largely responsible for the strong opposition to the draft constitution in 
Sydney, an opposition that was diminished, however, by the agreement of 
the premiers’ conference of 1899 to limit the operation of the clause to ten 
years. Perhaps the most undignified haggling of the convention turned 
around railway rates. Both New South Wales and Victoria had given 
preferential rates to goods from the Riverina. Ingenious arguments were 
advanced by both Colonies to defend their interests. The compromise 
was found by leaving the matter, with certain safeguards, to the decision 

*** Official Report of the National Australasian Convention Debates (Adelaide, 1897), p. 55 *• 

**lbid. t p. 5C2. C. C. Kingston stated, "We are told amongst other things that co ordinate 
Houses in a Federation render responsible government impossible ... if you put that Question 
to the people of South Australia I make bold to predict there will be but one answer, and that 
will be unanimous throughout the length and breadth of the land, namely, 'we will have responsible 
government and away with the suggestion with reference to co-ordinate houses/ ” 

124 The compromise of 1891 was restored by 25 votes to 23. The representatives m small Mates 
voting for the compromise were C. C. Kingston, P. M. Glynne, N. J. Brown, J. Henry. N. 
Lewis. Ibid., p. 573. 
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A fo ™ of words was finally discovered, which seemed to prov.de reason ^' e 
euarantees to the States in regard to the use of river waters for develop¬ 
mental purposes. At Adelaide a procedure for amending the constitution 
was adopted without lengthy discussion. Proposed amendments required 
an absolute majority in both houses followed by a referendum with an 
affirmative vote by a majority of electors and a majority in the majority of 
States. This procedure was modified by a proviso added in .899 that in 
case one house rejected a proposed amendment, it could, after twice passing 

in a single house, be submitted to referendum. 

In Victoria. South Australia and Tasmania the referendum campaigns 
of 1898 were an unqualified triumph for the supporters of union. In 
Victoria the strongest opposition was led by the radical H. B. Higgins, who 
at times found himself on the same platform as parochial and conservative- 
minded defenders of State rights. Higgins was aware of the incongruity of 
the association. “If you scratch a states-rights man,” he wrote, “you will 
find the reactionary tory." 125 Higgins’s opposition arose from deep 
political convictions. A nationalist and a sincere democrat, he criticized 
the senate as an organ of minority rule and a means of perpetuating the pro¬ 
vincialism which it was the express purpose of a national government to 
eradicate. He considered that the procedure for amending the constitution 
would prevent the majority of the people from bringing about changes in 
the constitution made necessary by the organic development of society. 
He looked forward to a national government which would participate 
directly in the economic and social affairs of the nation. He had succeeded 
in having arbitration in disputes extending beyond one State included 


in Commonwealth powers, but he anticipated that further powers would 
be made necessary by changes in the economy. The “rigid constitution” 
would stand in the way of their acquisition. He advocated a negative vote 
on the ground that it was better to wait until more complete union was 
possible than to bind the hands of posterity. The defenders of State rights 
were for a “no” vote for diametrically opposed reasons. 

In New South Wales the opposition was similar in inspiration but 
stronger. The Daily Telegraph threw its weight against the bill, placing 
great emphasis on the financial provisions, which it claimed would result 
in an enormous increase in customs duties, thus placing on New South 
Wales an undue proportion of the "cost” of federation. Substantially 
labour was opposed to the bill. Although predominant labour opinion 
favoured the establishment of a national government, the proposed con- 


m Higgins, H. B.. Address on the Premiers’ Amendments. The Australian Commonwealth Bill. 
Essays and Addresses (Melbourne, 1900), p. 83. 
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stitution appeared to enshrine too many conservative safeguards. Thus 
the Labour party advocated a negative vote. This opposition was probably 
largely responsible for the equivocal attitude of Reid. In his famous "yes- 
no” speech Reid scathingly criticized the bill and then announced his 
intention of voting for it. The Conservative State rights opposition con¬ 
centrated their attack on the financial provisions. 

The failure to obtain the affirmative vote of 80,000 required by the 
amended Enabling Act permitted Reid to go to the premiers’ conference 
early in 1899 with a strong hand. The variations he obtained both increased 
popular control of Parliament and constitution and made important con 
cessions to New South Wales interests and prejudices. At the New South 
Wales referendum of June 1899, the amended bill was accepted by a 
majority of nearly 25,000. This was followed by referenda in Victoria, 
Tasmania and South Australia, where greatly increased majorities were 
recorded. Queensland had not participated in the 1897-8 convention but 
had been represented at the premiers’ conference of 1899. In that Colony 
commercial interests feared competition with Sydney. As in New South 
Wales the Labour party attacked what it considered to be the undemocratic 
features of the constitution. But the north and centre were won for the 
bill by the special provision inserted at the premiers’ conference, that if 
Queensland became an original member State, Parliament might divide 
the State into electorates for senate elections. This seemed to give some 
advantage to the northern separatists, who had little chance of achieving 
separation through the colonial Parliament against the opposition of the 
numerically superior south. In the referendum of September 1895, there 
was an affirmative majority of over 7000, largely accounted for by the 
overwhelming northern vote for federation. 

The draft constitution was submitted by the five Colonies to the 
British government with the urgent request that it be enacted without 
amendment by the imperial Parliament. Delegates from each Colony— 
Edmund Barton (New South Wales), Alfred Deakin (Victoria), J. R 
Dickson (Queensland), Charles Kingston (South Australia) and Sir 
Philip Fysh (Tasmania)—were appointed to represent the colonial 
interests in Britain. Western Australia sent S. H. Parker to seek an amend¬ 
ment enabling Western Australia to maintain for five years the customs 
duties on goods from other States, that were in force at the passing of the 
Commonwealth Act. The request was rejected and the provision contained 
in the draft Bill retained. 126 Having failed and being afraid that she would 
not be able to enter as an original member, an enabling bill was rushed 
through the Western Australian Parliament three days after the intro¬ 
duction of the Commonwealth Bill in the House of Commons. In the 

^Section 95 of the constitution provided that Western Australia could retain her existing tariff 
on goods imported from other Slates for the first year after the adoption of the uniform tarm 
During the next four years it was to be reduced annually by one-fifth of the original duty, all duties 
to cease at the end of the fifth year. 
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subsequent referendum there was a large affirmative majority. William 
Pember Reeves, New Zealand’s agent-general, sought provision for New 
Zealand to enter later with the rights of an original member, but this was 


In Britain the colonial secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, was opposed 
to a number of clauses which he considered were contrary to imperial 
interests. The most important of these was Section 74 of the draft con¬ 
stitution which restricted the right of appeal to the P ™7 . C °"" c1 . 1 ; 
Although the debate was cast in terms of the “imperial link , behind it 
was the desire of important British and Australian financial interests to 
retain the authority of an imperial court of appeal. The essence of the 
disagreement was outlined later by F. W. Eggleston. “You will remember 
that, when the Commonwealth Bill drawn up by the conventions went to 
the British Parliament, Mr Chamberlain took a rather extraordinary 
attitude. He did not mind whether the appeal on constitutional questions 
was stopped, but he did not want the appeal in private cases stopped, 
because he said that the big shipping companies and mercantile interests 
desired the right to appeal to the Privy Council.” 127 The compromise 
extended the right of appeal beyond that contained in the draft con¬ 
stitution but nevertheless retained important limitations. With this and 
minor verbal amendments the draft constitution was enacted as a statute 
of the imperial Parliament. The bill received the royal assent in July 1900, 
and the Commonwealth was proclaimed as from the 1st January 1901. 


177 Royal Commission on the Constitution , 
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CHAPTER V 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
SOCIAL EXPERIMENTATION 

1901-1914 


I 

Federation in one sense was an act of faith, symbolized for many by the 
fortuitous but happy combination of events which produced a new nation 
at the outset of the new century. When "the incorporating word” had been 
spoken and the Commonwealth become a reality, a people of somewhat 
under four million set their hand to the task of controlling a continent, 
and in no short time a large part of New Guinea as well. "A continent for 
a nation and a nation for a continent” 1 was more than effective political 
rhetoric; it embodied aspirations going back to the early days of settlement; 
it underlined the immensity and audacity of the enterprise. Rarely has a 
people, so few in numbers, attempted so formidable an undertaking or 
been blessed with so large an opportunity. Canada and the United States 
alone in modern times provide some kind of parallel. 

However materialistic and self-interested the motives which induced 
men to vote for, and indeed against federation, the basic objective was 
clearly the building of a nation. The goal was agreed upon, and even those 
who opposed the particular proposals of the time acknowledged that some 
form of union was ultimately both inevitable and desirable. Valuable as the 
analysis of voting returns and the dissection of motives 2 may be in correct¬ 
ing the simple view that nation-building was a process of selfless idealism, it 
nevertheless remains true that in fundamentals the poets had the root of 
the matter. Union was necessary to national development and it came to 
pass that under the roof of the constitution a nation was delivered and 
grew in strength. 

The establishment of the Commonwealth made possible, as was 
intended, not only national legislation but also a national effort in a 
number of important directions. A national defence system, a unified voice 
on external issues vital to the country, an Australian immigration policy, 

1 Edmund Barton's phrase. 

* See Parker. R. S.. “Australian Federation: The Influence of Economic Interests and Political 
Pressures”, in Hist. Studies A. and N.Z., Vol. 3. No. 10: Blaincy G.. “The Role of Economic 
Interests in Australian Federation”, ibid ., Vol. 4. No. 15; Parker, R. S., “Some Comments on the 
Role of Economic Interests in Australian Federation*’, loc. cit Bastin. J., “Federation and Western 
Australia"* ibid., Vol. 5. No. 17. 
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hail all become practical possibilities. The economic significancei of 
federation was no less great. By destroying ,he colonial tariff!aarr ers tt 
created a continent-wide market. It made possible also for the first urn 
an Australian trade policy. The combination of these two things paved 

the way for industrial growth. . , . . 

Though the objective was national development, the union which 

was established was by deliberate choice limited in form. Indeed no other 
basis would have been acceptable. The Colonies were too isolated, too 
jealous and too recently masters of their own affairs to permit a se 
denying ordinance for their extinction in a unified national structure 
The experiment in federalism was the outcome of a determination to 
preserve 3 to the Colonies as wide a measure of power as possible and yet 
at the same time achieve united action in fields where it had become 
essential or highly advantageous. The written constitution was the 
repository of the compact and itself became fundamental law. It had as 
its central feature a division of powers between the associates. Following 
the model of the United States the functions of the federal government 
were limited by enumeration and the residue left to the States, though 
there were also certain subjects upon which their powers were concurrent, 
that is, both were given authority to legislate. 

To the Commonwealth were entrusted those matters which were 


obviously national in character and which had to be surrendered by the 
Colonies if any genuine union were to be achieved: customs and excise 
duties, defence, external affairs, immigration, posts and telegraphs, 
banking and currency, foreign and interstate trade and commerce, 
industrial arbitration where the dispute extended beyond the limits of 
one State, and taxation. Important as were the powers conferred on the 
Commonwealth—and they proved more far-reaching than anticipated— 
the men who framed the constitution believed that those retained by the 
States were not only substantial but crucial so far as the individual in his 
relation to government was concerned. Since the States possessed the right 
to legislate with respect to land settlement, transport, education, health, 
the administration of justice, general conditions of employment, poor 
relief, and taxation in certain fields, it seemed clear that social experimen¬ 
tation as well as important aspects of development lay within their 
province. 

Along with the principle of the division of powers went the normal 
adjuncts of a written federal constitution: notably, a High Court as the 
interpreter of the constitution, machinery for amendment, normally by 
referendum, and a senate intended to reflect and preserve State interests. 
In one important respect, however, American practice was not followed, 
since responsible government on British lines was retained and grafted on 
to the federal system. 


*See Convention Debates. Vic. P.P., 1891. Vol. 4. pp. 55, 44. 46 and 80. 
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Not less vital than the instrument of government was the equipment 
brought to the task and the nature of the inheritance. Australians could 
no more escape from the continuing consequences of their history than 
other peoples. The folly and wisdom of the past, whether in social 
relations or the exploitation of the land, were elements in the situation 
confronting the political leaders in 1901. In particular, many attitudes and 
indeed aspirations, especially from the formative period of the nineties, 
already becoming fitted into the Australian tradition, were carried over 
into the Commonwealth period. In ideas, organization and economic 
development, the pulse of past endeavour beat powerfully in the new 
century. Belief in a white Australia, attachment to experimentation, scars 
from the depression of 1893 and the great industrial struggles—these 
remained as much a part of the state of Australian society as the railway 
lines covering the countryside or the theatrical touring companies bring¬ 
ing the successes of London and New York to the citizens of Melbourne and 
Sydney. 

Of profound importance was the nature of the economy bequeathed to 
the Commonwealth. The nineties had been a period of depression inter¬ 
rupting the march of development since the discover)’ of gold. The 
disastrous consequences of excessive speculation, the decline in overseas 
prices for primary products and the consequential plight of the banks 
were heightened by severe droughts which struck a blow at Australia’s 
staple industry by halving the number of sheep in the decade before 
federation. The economy itself was semi-colonial in character. The pattern 
of trade was essentially that of the exchange of primary products—with 
wool in a dominating position—for manufactured goods from abroad. The 
direction of trade was no less significant, for the British Empire, and 
Britain in particular, dominated the situation, absorbing 57.01 per cent 
of Australia's exports. 4 

Nevertheless trends had already commenced which would modify the 
character of the economy in important ways. Diversification was pro¬ 
ceeding along two lines—an increasing variation in the nature and 
importance of primary exports 5 and a steady concentration on the develop¬ 
ment of locally manufactured goods. Inroads were also being made on 
the pastoral holdings. The agricultural acreage expanded spectacularly 
in the ten years preceding 1901, while the increased efficiency of refrigera¬ 
tion was heightening the value of Australian meat and dairy exports. 
Melbourne and Sydney were rapidly becoming important manufacturing 
centres, a lead followed by the other capital cities where rudimentary 
industries for the local market were being fostered, so much so that the 
1901 occupational figures reveal that 26.1 per cent of the working popu¬ 
lation was employed in industry as against 32.5 per cent in primary 

*Com. Year Book. No. i. 1908. This figure is the yearly average of the period 1897-1901. 

• Ibid., pp. 507 ct icq. 
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production.® This incipient emphasis ^industnn. 

H“==H2SE 

untried paths of federation explored. 

Yet the great problem of the hour was social. Occupying the attention 

of most penetrating all classes and overshadowing every issue loomed 

1 single P qucstion- W hat sort of society, what hind of nat.on d.d Aus- 

tralians wish to build? A new sense of opportunity P roduce * ‘ 
challenge. Bernard O’Dowd, whose clipped packed veise embodies t e 
Australfan consciousness of nationhood, was shortly to pose the question 

in unmistakable terms: 


ii 


A new demesne for Mammon to infest? 

Or lurks millenial Eden ’neatli your face? 




Was the continent to see repeated the evils of other civilizations, the 
ravages of war, the co-existence of great wealth and abysmal poverty, 
the rigid class structure of privilege, or was it, on the other hand, free o 
the taint of older societies, to produce a civilization in which the indiv¬ 
idual dignity of man had full respect? 

The limits to what was socially possible were no doubt set to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the economic circumstances of the country and by the 
character of Australian resources. Nevertheless, the direction to be given 
to the society and the nature of its values also depended upon who 
controlled policy and to what ends. At the outset of the Commonwealth 
the groups bidding for power were ill defined and the party situation con¬ 
fused. This was not surprising, since national parties with an effectively 
organized supporting structure could hardly emerge until the issues upon 
which men would divide had been clarified. At the moment the situation 
was obscured by the necessity to create the machinery of national govern¬ 
ment and by the dispute between free traders and protectionists. The 
temporary importance of the fiscal issue was largely responsible for the 

• Burton, H., “The Growth of Australian Economy** in Australia . ed. Grattan, C. H. (California, 
»047). P- 163. See also Coghlan, T. A., The Seven Colonies of Australasia , 1901-1902 (Sydney, 1902). 

7 Sydney, 558.800; Melbourne, 526400; Brisbane, 132468; Adelaide, 175.841; Perth, 5,8.800; 
Hobart, 34.985. Total in capital cities, 1462.094. Percentage of the total population 35.49. The figures 
are for 31st December 1906; Com. Year Book. No. 1 (1908). 
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maintenance of a three party system until 1910. Sir Edmund Barton, who 
had championed the cause of federation in New South Wales, became the 
first prime minister and leader of the protectionist groups. The opposition, 
led by that astute politician, George Reid, 8 fought for a free trade policy 
which meant in fact a revenue tariff. The Labour party under their leader, 
John Watson, who had played a notable part in the organization 0 of the 
movement in New South Wales, formed a compact group of sixteen in a 
house of 75, and though as yet divided on the tariff question, its members 
were committed to a definite platform of social reform. 

Despite the seeming confusions of the early years two developments 
may be discerned which were to affect profoundly the character of the 
nation’s political life. The first was the attraction of the national sphere. 
A surprising number 10 of former colonial premiers transferred to the 
Commonwealth and along with them went many of the more able and 
better known State politicians. Their action was indicative of subsequent 
attitudes, for all parties as well as the electorate increasingly recognized 
that control of the national government was the first object of the 
political struggle. Even more significant for the future was the emergence 
of Labour as a national party capable of gaining and consolidating rapid 
and unsuspected electoral support. 

The manner in which the Labour movement groped its way through 
industrial defeat and disillusionment to party organization and political 
influence has already been sketched. What is important to emphasize, 
however, is that the deductions which leaders of the movement made 
from their experiences in the nineties conditioned the thinking and 
organization of the party for almost a generation. Bitten deep into the 
consciousness of the men and women who espoused the Labour cause was 
a belief in the importance of solidarity, of sticking together, of being able 
to rely on one’s mate. They saw, too, the importance of organization and 
the necessity of influencing and ultimately of capturing the State power 
which they believed had been used against them to their discomfiture. The 
outcome of the change in emphasis and tactics was a rigid yet effective 
fighting machine and a bargaining party, first in Parliament and then with 
the electors. The growth of a tightly organized political machine, using 
the weapons of the platform, the caucus and the pledge to ensure 
uniformity, and the weapon of the supremacy of conference to ensure the 
responsiveness of the politicians to the will of the movement—all this was 
something new in Australian political life. Coming when it did, Labours 
rigid cohesion 11 was both distasteful and alarming to the other parties 


• See Reid, Sir George, My Reminiscences (London, 19*7)* Ch. 18. 

® Watson at the age of 26 was elected president of the Sydney Trades and Labour Council, later 
president of the Australian Labour Federation: in July 1894. entered the New South Wales icgis- 
lative assembly. Serle, P., Dictionary of Australian Biography (Sydney, 1949)* P* 4<>7* 

10 For example. G. H. Reid, W. Lyne, C. C. Kingston, Sir John Forrest. Sir George Turner. 
F. W. Holder. 

»Cf. Professor R. M. Crawford’s view in his Australia (London. 1952). p. *64 .- "J™ Labour 
Party shocked members of the older parties less by its programme than by its discipline. 
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,-h were W eak in organization and tactically flexible. It also changed 
■he whole character of political activity by forcing the other parties into 
Imitation since the formidable nature of the Labour mach.ne could only 
he combated by similar if not identical methods. 

The emphaL on discipline was also repugnant to many within 
movement itself, notably some of the parliamentary representative^ 1 
was not established without a fight'* and some defections. The lack of 
flexibility, the confinement of individual political judgment and 
unwillingness to tolerate open divergence have turned away from the 
party both then and since many whose sympathies lie broadly wit 
Labour’s objectives but who are antagonized by the stringent deman s 

mad lLportam afthey undoubtedly were, too much can be made of Labour’s 
methods. What was crucial was the decision to play the parliamentary 
game, to apply organization to winning electoral majorities, and to 
utilize the mechanism of the State for the social purposes for which the 
party stood. This decision and the steady refusal of the political leaders 
to swerve from it reflect the ascendancy of the practical men within the 
party Impressed by the prospect of continuous concessions and heartened 
by the legislation extracted in New South Wales as the price of the party s 
support. Labour politicians decided to pursue the same bargaining tactics 
in the federal house until the day came when Labour itself could occupy 
the treasury benches backed by an absolute majority. In the result the 
political wing of the movement became increasingly responsive to electoral 
necessities; they conditioned their behaviour and modified their pio- 
grammes to appeal to those outside the recognized body of Labour’s 

supporters. 

If the Labour programme were to be implemented by parliamentary 
means in the immediate future, the tactics of the politicians were the only 
ones feasible. The alternative was to wait upon the slow conversion of the 
electorate by methods of persuasion. Yet the victory of those who believed 
in proceeding both by constitutional methods and by practical compromise 
was never absolute. Some with bitter memories of pre-federation days 
still echoed Daley’s mood when he wrote: 


“Our black Bastille of Custom 
And Wealth may darkly frown. 

But the hands of those who built it 
Can also drag it down!” 1 * 


Others had never abandoned this belief in direct industrial action, as 


“ See Evatt. H. V., Australian Labour Leader , the Story of W . A . Holman and the Labour 
Movement (Sydney. 1945). Ch. 8 . and Black. G„ The Labour Party in New South Wales from 
its Formation in 1891 until 1904 (Sydney, 1905). 

“From "The Tocsin", in Creeve Roe. ed. Holburn, M. and Pizer, M. (Sydney, 1947 ^* P* *S 9 « 
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may be seen by the four 14 major industrial disputes in the period between 
federation and the first world war. 

Both the idealists, who hankered after the perfectionism of the Lane 
period, and the more radical union leaders, who were imbued with ideas 
of class conflict, regarded the temporizing of the politicians as a betrayal 
of the cause. Charges that the lure of office had corrupted the fervour of 
Labour parliamentarians were voiced in almost exactly the same terms as 
those levelled by the French trade unionists against their socialist confreres 
in the chamber of deputies. 15 The politicians in both cases remained un¬ 
repentant and the gains achieved by their tactics assured for them majority 
support. Outwardly a united front was presented to political opponents, 
while the factional struggle was fought inside the party. 

At the commencement of the Commonwealth the Labour movement 
was the repository of a wide range of unco-ordinated beliefs and en¬ 
thusiasms. Lloyd Ross has defined the movement as “a mixture of land 
reformers, middle class liberals, socialists, monetary enthusiasts, trade 
unionists, and high tariff advocates”, 16 a definition which serves to 
emphasize both the miscellaneous character of the movement and the 
broad strata of support available to it. It should, however, be added that 
as the party developed it rested essentially upon the organization and 
support of the trade unions, though from time to time it proved capable 
of winning the allegiance of wider groups, not least because it was expres¬ 
sive of much of the national sentiment of the country. 

Despite what has been said, the rapidity of Labour’s rise to pre¬ 
eminence in national politics is a phenomenon which requires explanation. 
After all, organized Labour had been roundly defeated in the industrial 
struggle with the employers a few short years before. Freedom of contract 
had triumphed over die closed shop; the power of the employers appeared 
greater than ever, and the authority of the State seemed weighted against 
the aspirations of the movement. While no simple answer can provide a 
complete explanation, it is clear that what proved decisive 17 was the 
tacit alliance which developed between Labour and the more socially 
conscious and liberal sections of the middle class, an alliance made possible 
by a considerable community of outlook and interest. 

The liberal attitude was influenced by the changing climate of opinion 
on social questions, as any comparison with the English scene confirms, 
but it owed at least as much to the specific circumstances of the Aus¬ 
tralian situation. When the governments of the various States sided with 
the employers in the great strikes they were not unaware that this action 
would command a formidable body of public support. The increasingly 


u Victorian railways. 1903: Brisbane tramwavs. ion: Broken Hill mines. J 9 ° 8 ?- ™ a 

coal mines. 1909. Cited. Fitzpatrick. B.. The British Empire m Australia. See also Morruon, A. 
"The Brisbane General Strike of 1912” in Hist. Studies A. and N£., Vol. 4, No. 14. 

n Brogan. D. W.. The Development of Modem France. i 87 o-i 03<3 (London, 1940). Book 
« Ross. L., "The Role of Labour" in Australia, ed. Grattan, p. 245- -. „, n _ 

it Ct. Grattan. C.H.. "The Social Structure of Australia \ in Australia, ed.. Grattan, p. * 74 - 
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important middle class in the final analysis stood for the preservation of 
law and order. It was not, however, on their part a decision in favour of 
the unbridled power of the big employer. Indeed, they objected to a 
situation which placed them in such a dilemma. The prospect of a society 
radically divided, of continuing class warfare between militant labour 
and aggressive capitalist employers, was thoroughly distasteful. The con¬ 
version of Labour to political methods, the adoption of a more gradualist 
approach, and the acceptance of such policies as arbitration, provided 
grounds of accommodation. Before long liberal leaders of Deakin s stamp 
marshalled their support for the task of using the State power for purposes 
of social amelioration and for the creation of a new province of law and 
order. 

While the more advanced liberals had in common with the leaders of 
political Labour a belief in experimentation, a sense of Australianism, a 
recognition of the necessity for remedying social injustice by State action, 
and, in the larger view, an optimistic acceptance of the social democratic 
doctrine of progress, all this sprang from genuine conviction, for the 
faith to which they held and by which they acted was their own and not 
merely a pale reflection of Labour doctrine. There are shading points of 
emphasis as between the two groups in both approach and outlook, and 
their expression in the political controversies of the period up to 1914 
attests the differences in their social philosophies. Arbitration, pensions, 
maternity allowances and banking alike afford evidence of divergence of 
viewpoint. The Deakinite liberals were more firmly grounded in their 
belief in the virtues of federalism and were consequently less enthusiastic 
than Labour about centralization and uniformity. The Commonwealth 
Savings Bank proposal therefore seemed to them an unnecessary invasion 
of a field in which the State savings banks were doing good work. Differ¬ 
ences in social values were also revealed in the 1912 debate upon maternity 
allowances. While their more individualistic philosophy was accom¬ 
modating enough to accept the principle, the liberals wanted assistance 
confined to the needy, desired as widespread use as possible to be made 
of philanthropic organizations and State agencies, and opposed what in 
their eyes was an unwarranted expansion of Commonwealth officialdom 
and unnecessary expenditure. Cook (soon to replace Deakin as leader of 
the opposition) charged Labour with dealing with symptoms only and 
proposed "a large, wise contributory scheme of insurance". They were 
also somewhat uneasy lest social welfare schemes should destroy initiative 
and personal responsibility. The final and most significant point of 
departure was, of course, socialism. Any measure which reflected the more 
doctrinaire side of the Labour movement was a point of division. 

While there were such differences between Labour and Liberal opinion 
what was decisive in the shaping first decade of the Commonwealth was 
their ability to achieve both within and beyond the federal Parliament a 
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large measure of unity of purpose in the pursuit of national objectives, 
particularly of a social nature. The objectives themselves were essentially 
bound up with the developing sentiment of Australian nationalism. To 
consider them apart from it would be akin to listening to a symphony 
concert in the absence of a conductor, for it was nationalism which largely 
gave imagination and meaning to the performance of the political 
orchestra. Responsive as the parties were to national stirrings, their role 
was not simply that of passive reflection. Australian nationalism, in com¬ 
mon with nationalist movements elsewhere, was not only emotional and 
many-sided, but also somewhat amorphous. Political leaders such as Deakin 
and Hughes conditioned and directed its streams into channels of their 
own contriving and in so doing irrigated many fields of Australian life 
which had hitherto proved largely infertile. 

The period from 1901 to the depression of the early thirties might be 
regarded as essentially one of national growth and development and not 
least as one in which the values of Australian society tvere defined and 
firmly established. Expansion, in the sense of the occupation and ex¬ 
ploitation of the continent, was continuous to the depression, and though 
the first world war might be looked on as interrupting the process, in 
fact it speeded industrial growth and enhanced Australia's national status. 
Similarly, the pattern of Australian life set in this period, though subse¬ 
quently modified, has not been basically altered. 

Australian nationalism embraced both the claims traditionally associ¬ 
ated with nationalist movements everywhere and the expression of a 
typically Australian social outlook. The very issues for which the Com¬ 
monwealth was created are an enunciation of the traditional assertions 
of the sovereign nation State and on many, if not all, of these issues, colonial 
experience had led at least to agreement in principle. The national 
legislation of the early years is to a large extent the implementation of aims 
upon which all parties were at basis agreed. 



At the very core of nationalism was the demand to control the composition 
of the society. White Australia was no meaningless term to the small and 
isolated society apprehensively aware of the ever increasing populations 
to the north. However unfortunate a term in its choosing, it was one 


which aroused passions and embodied convictions. 18 The corollary to 
white Australia was that strenuous efforts must be made to people the 
continent. The preference was for British stock, in itself a reflection of the 
primacy of Britain in so many fields. All States adopted the policy of sub¬ 
sidizing migrants from Britain before 1914. with notable results in the 


•« Drakin. in debate on ihe Immigration Restriction Bill. said. "We here find‘ °‘ f ’“th‘in| 
the profoundcst instinct of individual or nation—the instinct of . . sla k c ."_ 

less than the national manhood, the national character, and the national future that are at staxe. 

Com. Pari. Debs., Vol. 4. p. 480. 
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prosperous years 1911-13. Vet, despite this positive action and the un¬ 
doubted pride in being British, there was on the part of many a curious 
antipathy to Britain. The Irish no doubt were important in this connec¬ 
tion, carrying with them the legacy of past hatreds and indicating in pass¬ 
ing how unrealistic was the view that migrants to Australia would shed 
old-world prejudices. But where antipathy existed its roots went deeper. 
Britain was the imperialist power, and many who read the Sydney Bulletin 
believed that imperialism was in essence the very antithesis 10 of the values 
of the Australian society. Britain was also identified in the minds of many 
with the rigid class structure of an older society further corrupted by the 
imposition of capitalism. 

Vital as the question of the character of the Australian population was, 
this and the related claims of nationhood left the basic issue of social 
patterns largely undetermined. What gave Australian nationalism its 
especial significance was that it embraced the definition of social values. 
Despite some dissent and widespread variety of interpretation, it is clear 
that the promise of a society essentially democratic in temper and action 
and in opportunities and rewards commanded the allegiance of the major¬ 
ity. Hostility to privilege, dislike of social gradations, hatred of economic 
exploitation and an abiding scepticism about the claims of those exalted 
over their fellows were powerful in shaping the sentiment. 20 This 
levelling instinct of the Australian was grounded in experience. Conditions 
in the Australian outback or on the gold-fields, where the virtues which 
counted were loyalty, dogged courage and a capacity to meet the situation 
of the moment often made the formal distinctions of the older societies 
meaningless. 21 Yet there were undeniably limitations and crudities. The 
gospel of mateship was forced to bear stresses it could not sustain and its 
inadequacies were revealed when applied in the sphere of industrial 
organization. 22 The elevation of the ordinary man meant not infrequently 
the denial of opportunity to the exceptional man. 23 Intellectual and cul¬ 
tural activities were too often at a discount. Variety in outlook, taste and 
action, as a departure from the average, was viewed with suspicion. More 
positive was the belief in the possibilities of transforming society by 
removing the frustrations of poverty, inequality and exploitation. It 
was this faith in social regeneration which provided spiritual force to a 
creed which otherwise could have degenerated into either spiteful resent¬ 
ment against the successful or the most selfish kind of materialism. 

The power of attraction which such a social goal possessed is abund- 


nate of T^rak D * ^ " t,r “ ,nB ,he fat man in his mansion and the portly stomachal mag. 
c.pfJrfVSi,^ *■*»» of ih'ir >oci:.l 
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antly clear. The promised land is one in which all are to share in the 
inheritance and in which the division is to be made more nearly equal by 
the rectification of the wilful inequalities of circumstance. The golden 
rule of young democracy is trumpeted forth in the crude but revealing 
verse: 

"That culture, joy and goodliness 
Be th’ equal right of all. 

That Greed no more shall those oppress 
Who by the wayside fall.” 2 * 

If the literature gives distilled expression to the concept of an equali- 
tarian democracy, the same theme re-emerges with slight alteration in 
politics, administration, and education. 

In shaping regulations governing recruitment for the civil service the 
British practice of selection for the administrative class was shunned as 
savouring of privilege. Each messenger boy pedalling his bicycle could 
rest assured that he carried, if not a marshal's baton, at least a prospective 
title to the headship of his department. The career open to talent was 
defined in Australian civil service terms as meaning that to ensure a fair 
contest everyone must begin at the bottom of the ladder. The normal 
process was therefore recruitment to the lowest grade and regular if slow 
passage up through the hierarchy. 25 

The education systems 20 of the various States reflected the same pre¬ 
occupation with the provision of near equal opportunity for all. Education 
was envisaged as not the least of the weapons in the armoury of democracy 
for the ending of class distinction. Free and compulsory education with 
but a measure of religious instruction should ensure that every child was 
given its chance. Since concern was for the majority and could be defended 
as the justice of the average, Australians ignored the necessity for essential 
quality and sacrificed the talents of the few to the needs of the many: 

'‘There’ll be higher education for the toilin’, starvin’, clown, 

And the rich an’ educated shall be educated down .” 27 


The persistence of independent church schools, notably those of the 
Roman Catholic community, as well as the increasingly complex demands 
of a more mature society, have significantly modified the position. Never¬ 
theless education in its broad objective and in the pattern of its provision 
reflects in an interesting way the Australian philosophy of social relations. 


* From "Young Democracy" in Collected Poems of Bernard O'Dowd. ed. Murdoch. W. (Mel- 

bourne, 194P* bi. tki* a*** vmimI rnmnletc control of the 

25 See Commonwealth Public Service Act, No. 5 of * 902 . Th reappointment. Entrance to 
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There was a tone of self-confidence about the pre-1914 nationalist 
creed. The world was young, and despite the turmoil and depression of 
the nineties there was an idyllic and anticipatory assumption of future 
triumphs. Power and creative vigour, the impulse to assert the dignity 
of the ordinary man - through a new Australian social order and the ex¬ 
hilaration of building towards an independent and native cultural 
tradition all belong to the movement. The defects have been more readily 
discernible to those coming after. With self-confidence went an uncritical 
acceptance nurtured by ignorance of other standards and other societies. 
Creative initiative was matched by a somewhat wearying over-assertiveness, 
a stage of growth best represented by the aggressive Australianism of 
Furphy. The vigour and audacity, the crudity and the rawness-yct con¬ 
taining promise for the future-are all to be found enshrined within the 
pages of the Sydney Bulletin with its revealing motto of "Australia for 
the Australians”. 

The values which the Australian democracy took to its heart were 
surprisingly simple, and the optimism of the self-confident assumption of 
their easy realization somewhat naive. Yet the mood was real, if momentary, 
and the feeling that all things were possible created its own stimulus and 
energizing power. This sense of social destiny is epitomized by O’Dowd 
in “The Coming Dawn”— 

"Where would ye plant the garden of your life, 

And where behold your children grow around you? 

Amid the woe, the shambles and the strife. 

The clanking of the fetters that have bound you? 

Or HERE, where whatsoever ye may will, 

Whatever dream desire would fain fulfil, 

Is open for the knocking to the brave, 

And for the honest asking may be won— 

Where squalor and the slinking of the slave 
Are clarified to freedom by our sun ?” 28 

Experience has shown that some at least of these simple goals have 
proved delusive. The reason would appear to be this. While the values 
were simple the conditioning framework within which they had to be 
worked out was the very reverse. It was highly complex and a good deal 
of the subsequent frustration and bewilderment was due either to ignor¬ 
ance of the conditioning forces or to an inability to comprehend their 
complexity. 

Briefly put, the framework was governmental, economic, environmental, 
ideological and national. Governmentally, it was one of parliamentary 
democracy, inherited and experienced and to some extent adapted during 

■O'Dowd, B.. The Poems of Bernard O'Dowd (Melbourne), p. *55. 
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the period of self-government; of federalism, borrowed and qualified but 
untried; of the British connection, with its strengthening advantages and 
its limiting qualifications. Economically, the Australian performance was 
circumscribed by the availability of labour, capital and markets, which 
for most purposes meant a continuing dependence on Britain. Environ¬ 
mentally, there was Australia’s location in the Pacific with the problem 
of a European community existing in Harrison Moore’s phrase as “a lonely 
outpost of white civilization”. There were, too, the harsh facts of economic 
geography, which set limits to what was politically achievable and assisted 
in maintaining the frontier of the big man. 

Ideologically, it was not unimportant that the years of nation-building 
coincided with the second half of the nineteenth century and the first 
half of die twentieth, the period of capitalist ascendancy, of industrial 
disillusionment so far as Labour was concerned, of mounting class 
doctrines, and of increasing international tension. Add to these things 
those derived from Australia’s own historical background: from the 
convict period, through pastoral dominance to gold, followed by large- 
scale migration and development, including the transition from a primary 
producing economy to one in which manufactures loomed ever larger. 
Finally, there were the people themselves, the artisan from London, the 
miner from the Welsh pits, with traditions rooted in their stock and the 
towns and hamlets from which they came—the English predominant, but 
with important mixtures of Irish, 20 Scots and Welsh as well as German 30 
and other 31 minority groups. By federation the Australian-born were in 
the majority and the transfer of primary allegiance was proceeding apace, 
but their antecedents were not on this account magically erased. 

Those Australians who conceived that the capturing of the political 
mechanism was all-sufficient and that their policies thereafter would be 
translated into achievement as automatically as night follows day, were 
blind to the play of the wide variety of forces which in the Australian 
situation were contributing to and conditioning the nature of Australian 
development. 

Vision and enthusiasm are one thing, the practical translation of aims 
is another. The political problem was to achieve the necessary pre¬ 
ponderance of power and having done so, to discover the means whereby 
social values could find practical expression. It has become a commonplace 
to assert that the stuff of Australian history is almost entirely social and 
economic. Yet in the Commonwealth period at least such a view can be 
highly misleading. What has been central to all else has been the persistent 
attempt to use political action to achieve certain social and economic 
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ends. Australians have consistently refused to accept the view that 
economic forms impose their own pattern, or that the Australian per¬ 
formance is finally conditioned by the Australian physical environment. 
Hence the overriding importance of politics. Social purposes are not to be 
mocked by awkward or ugly facts. As Professor Hancock has put it, "The 
Australians have never felt disposed to submit to these necessities. They 
have insisted that their governments must struggle to soften them or elude 
them or master them.” The business of the politician is therefore to dis¬ 
cover a way round. Being hardheaded gentlemen serving two masters, the 
politicians suited conduct to occasion: as party leaders they preached and 
practised what magic they could command, but as responsible adminis¬ 
trators they were much more prone to pay heed to circumscribing realities. 
This largely explains why Australian policies, though consciously directed 
to serve broad social and economic demands, have, with some exceptions, 
been set within the framework of what was possible. 32 

Historic and environmental forces combined to produce at an early 
stage a demand for the provision of facilities through State action. 
Advancing boldly where private initiative found it unprofitable to tread, 
colonial governments with borrowed funds sponsored large-scale develop¬ 
mental projects of which railways are the most notable example. But the 
cry was equally insistent for remedial public action to rectify social 
anomalies; hence the experiments in unlocking the land, the attempts to 
regulate the industrial systems, and towards the turn of the century the 
introduction of old age pensions in Victoria and New South Wales. Both 
these attitudes and the political response which they produced lived on 
into the Commonwealth. Practical rather than doctrinaire in motivation, 
so contagious a habit, especially when reinforced by socialist pleading, 
became a settled part of the Australian outlook. The area of State en¬ 
deavour has constantly expanded until few matters of moment have 
escaped some form of public experimentation. Government policy has 
been devoted to overcoming regional inequality, to offsetting existing 
physical and economic limitations, to promoting land settlement and 
development, and to fostering immigration. Inhospitable nature has been 
curbed to kindlier life by such imaginative schemes as those which gave 
water to Kalgoorlie, 33 or won wealth from irrigation along the Murrum- 
bidgee; w sheltered growth has been permitted through tariff protection, 
and the sugar industry 85 in Queensland maintained through national 
agreement to pay the economic costs of white settlement in the tropics. 
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Primary products have also been assisted on to the world markets at 
economically payable rates by raising internal consumer costs. Likewise 
the anomalies of industrial activity and the economic hardships of the 
individual in distress have been mitigated. In these and many other ways 
the power of the State has been used to promote economic and social 
policies which were supported either by majority opinion or by effectively 
organized sectional groups. 

In the implementation of nationalist aims the area of agreement 
between all parties has proved surprisingly large. The conservative 
groups, especially the manufacturers, were political nationalists, and as 
Australian patriots could subscribe to most of the aspirations of develop¬ 
ing independence in action and outlook. The social values to which they 
held served to distinguish them from Labour and Liberal alike. Much of the 
preaching of equality seemed to them sentimental and impractical non¬ 
sense and the pressure for interference with property something to be 
resisted by all right-thinking men. The weapons of the press, of propaganda, 
the pressure group, party organization, and, at times, of industrial and 
financial power, were mobilized to defend what they conceived to be their 
legitimate interests. Yet it can hardly be denied that those among them 
who refused to accept the verdict of parliamentary majorities formed but 
an insignificant minority. 

Two things made such a political attitude possible. Despite the im¬ 
portance of primary products in the national economy, urban interests 
dominated politics. The triumph of the financiers and industrialists over 
the landed interest is reflected in the stress placed on protection. First, the 
acceptance by all parties of protection, despite loud-voiced complaints 
from country interests, did much to establish a basis of accord. Secondly, 
employers, despite reservations, saw much to commend in the development 
of a system of industrial relations which would substitute the operation of 
law for industrial civil war. 30 

The measure of agreement achieved carried its own price for each of 
the parties. For political Labour it involved the abjuring of violence, 
treading the path of constitutional gradualism, and the shaping of the 
programme in the interests of widening support; for the Liberals it meant 
the extinction of their separate political identity, though much of the 
essential liberal spirit lived on in the other parties. For the conservatives 
it implied a willingness to jettison extremes of opposition, a readiness to 
embrace much of the doctrine and legislation of their opponents and a 
decision to seek the confidence of the electorate as a national party capable 
of maintaining progressive development without the doctrinaire leanings 


of their opponents. , 

Humanitarian liberalism, whether of the Deakin or Fisher variety. 

was in the ascendant until the war of 1914- Liberal and Labour govem- 
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Some people are sore to regard the concluding chapter to 
the story of a defeated strike as a species of verbal trap-door 
for the more speedy and effectual exit of the Labour leaders. 
Those who see in the failure of the late strike nothing but a 
portentious disaster, will naturally view this report in that light. 
But the workingmen of X.S.W. know better. Their faith in°the 
completeness of their organisations has received a shock ; but 
they have already found out that the very force of that shock 
has opened to the Labour Party vistas of usefulness through 
which it may march to ultimate victor}-. That end will be 
when ,it has indeed, to use a vague and unsatisfactory 
expression, “ re-organised Society”—restored the land of the 
people, put an end to the wasteful and vicious system of 
industrial competition, won for every man the right to work 
and for every man the full fruits of bis work. 

It is supposed by many that in some mysterious way the 
dismissal of a man from the steamship Corixna precipitated 
the general outbreak of hostilities. That is not true. It is a 
fact, however, that an old employee was dismissed from the 
Cokinxa, ami that when the Union, of which he was the repre¬ 
sentative on board tlmt ship, snspecting, under highly 
suspicions circumstances, that he had been “victimized, 
demanded a reason for his dismissal, they were informed 
merely that the owners had reasons of their own which it was 
inconvenient to explain. The result was a conflict between the 
men of that particular Company and their employers; hut so 
far from being the signal for a general scrimmage the dismissal 
of Peter Siangan from the Coimx.na ended as it begnn—with 
the laying-np of the Tasmanian Steamship Company’s fleet. 

There were two questions upon which tho Unions of 
Australia were prepared, if necessity arose, to court the fortunes 
of war. One involved the boycott of Non-union shorn wool, 
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meats testified in action to their belief in the efficacy of State enterprise. 
Their social and economic principles were worked out in the field of 
public policy, and by experimentation they endeavoured to forge new 
instruments of social and economic justice, of which arbitration, the 
basic wage, and "new protection” were perhaps the most striking. Social 
aims, however, touched almost all legislation, as may be seen in the fields 
of immigration, taxation, social services and defence. 



Barton, as first prime minister, had begun 37 by establishing the necessary 
machinery of the central government and by enacting legislation for agreed 
ends. Party alignments were largely determined by the temporary im¬ 
portance given to the fiscal controversy. The Barton government wore 
the protectionist label, but apart from its attitude on this issue, its political 
complexion would be difficult to determine. With Deakin as second-in- 
command it embraced views so divergent as the radicalism of Kingston 
and the conservatism of Forrest. For a machinery government such 
differences were not unduly important. Universal suffrage 38 was adopted 
for federal elections, provision made for the High Court, 39 and arrange¬ 
ments put in hand for taking over or establishing of Commonwealth 
departments, posts and telegraphs 40 being an early example. The adminis¬ 
trative decision was important because it meant that contact between the 
central government and the national community was to be direct and not, 
as in some federations, through the connecting medium of provincial 
departments. 

There could be no baulking at the tariff hurdle, since revenue from this 
source was essential to both Commonwealth and States. The former 
colonial governments had found their chief source of finance in the tariff, 
and under the financial arrangements agreed upon were expecting to 
continue to do so by the return to them of three-quarters of the customs 
revenue. After hard bargaining a tariff satisfactory to neither free traders 
nor protectionists was adopted. But if no unalterable decision had been 
taken, the leaning was towards protection and subsequent modifications 
simply served to confirm the original trend. 

Indicative of Australia’s enhanced status was the measure authorizing 41 
the government to accept British New Guinea as a territory of the Com¬ 
monwealth with responsibility for administration. More important was the 
passage of the Immigration Restriction Act, 43 since this foundation 


"For a detailed coverage of Commonwealth legislation and the political fortunes of the Darties 
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legislation was essential to the social structure which later governments 
attempted to build. The device of the dictation test was adopted as a less 
offensive means of securing the exclusion of those regarded as undesirable 
on cultural, hygienic, political, economic or other grounds. 43 Aimed at 
avoiding both the social problems of race mixture and the perils of cheap 
competition on the labour market, there was at the time of its adoption 
no immediately compelling reason apart from the Kanakas on the northern 
sugar plantations. The Chinese, who because of past experience, were most 
commonly in mind, numbered at the time only 29,027 or 1.25 per cent 44 
of the population. Nevertheless, those concerned with the working-man’s 
standard of living appreciated the potential threat and believed that it 
lay essentially in Asia. There was little dissent from the legislation. Labour 
was hard for total exclusion; some free trade senators attacked it as likely 
to lead to a restriction of trade, but Reid, who led the party, had himself 
supported restrictive legislation in New South Wales. Most were content 
to accept the view that the essential purpose had been achieved by the 
government’s legislation. 

Hard on the heels of the Immigration Act came the Pacific Island 
Labourers’ Bill, 45 aimed at eliminating Kanaka recruitment by 1904 and 
at the repatriation of most of those already in the country. Antagonism 
to this measure by interested groups was much more vehement. Petitions 48 
from planters, shipping firms and chambers of commerce, all bewailed the 
destruction of the sugar industry. The free traders with some protectionists 
in support fought the bill, but the attitude of Labour proved decisive. 
“Even if it means the absolute annihilation of the sugar industry,” said 
Watson, “I am prepared to vote for the abolition of the Kanakas.” 47 In the 
event political ingenuity contrived to secure the best of both worlds. 
Restrictive legislation was supplemented by the Sugar Bounties Act of 
i9°3 48 providing for rebates on sugar grown by white labour. The cost 
of eliminating the Kanaka and of salvation for the sugar industry was 
placed on the Australian consumer. Despite some grumbles from outlying 
States it is clear that most Australians have continued to believe the price 
was worth paying. 

The Barton ministry had barely touched upon contentious social 
issues which were bequeathed to the second Parliament. The desire of the 
prime minister to transfer to the High Court bench paved the way for 
Deakin’s assumption of office, though the decision rested perhaps more 
with Labour than his own party. The election had returned three parties 


43 For detailed discussion of motives, 
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of near equal strength. Deakin commanded 27 supporters, Reid 24, and 
Watson 25. The Labour party was thus in an effective bargaining position 
and had no inhibitions about saying so. “We find ourselves in a minority. 
We have a certain programme. We say to the two great parties here-We 
are anxious to get the best we can. Give us such reforms as we believe will 
be for the benefit of the people, and we will support you so long as you 
try to do something for the people of the Commonwealth’." 49 1 here was, 
however, more to it than this. Deakin’s broad social sympathies made K 
almost inevitable that Labour would offer him its support. 

Nevertheless, the first Deakin administration was short-lived. With a 
sense of mission Deakin grappled at the outset with the problems of 
industrial relations by bringing down a Conciliation and Arbitration 
Bill. 50 The attempt to give life to the arbitration clause of the constitution 
ended in discomfiture when the Labour party, dissatisfied with Deakin's 
refusal to include civil servants and State employees in industrial under¬ 
takings, withdrew support from his government. 

Although this first attempt proved abortive and legislation introducing 
the Commonwealth court was not passed until 1904, the attitudes of the 
interested groups are revealing and provide a commentary upon the trans¬ 
formation taking place in the climate of social opinion. On the principle 
of arbitration Deakin employed the evangelical language of the confirmed 
believer and in this he was echoed to a surprising extent by the represen¬ 
tatives of Labour. The objects 51 of the bill were themselves interesting. 
The intention was not merely to establish the court as an arbitral body 
with enforceable powers; it was also designed to facilitate the organization 
of representative bodies of employers and employees, to enable the States 
to refer industrial disputes, and to create conditions favourable to con¬ 
ciliation. The stress was placed on conciliation and on legalizing voluntary 
agreements through “the sanction of the court”. Deakin’s high hopes for 
conciliation have not been realized, but they reflect the optimistic temper 
of the times. More generally, he saw arbitration as the key opening the 
door to an era of industrial peace in which right would triumph over naked 
power through the mediation of an “authority of independent minds”. 
There would be advantages to both sides in such a system, as Deakin 
endeavoured to show. “Such legislation multiplies the opportunities of 
the masses for obtaining those reasonable concessions which hitherto 
too often required to be wrung from reluctant hands under the pressure 
of storm, and stress and devastation. On the other hand, it enables em¬ 
ployers to settle many minor difficulties which might become magnified 
into great causes of disturbance and dispute, and to dispose piecemeal 
of causes of irritation which, if allowed to accumulate, would break out 


4 ® Senator Higgs. Com. Pari. Debs., Vol. 7, p. 8390. 

60 Com. Pari. Debs., Vol. 15. p. 1158. 
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into social festers, requiring more radical, if not surgical, treatment”" 
What was the reaction of the conservative interests and of the spokes¬ 
men for Labour to actual proposals for Commonwealth arbitration? The 
attitudes of both sides reveal a significant change of front from that of the 
early nineties. Although some union voices were raised in dissent, political 
Labour at least gave warm welcome to the principle, Hughes venting his 
enthusiasm by speaking of arbitration as “the coping stone of civiliz¬ 
ation \ 63 Watson, as leader of the party, was at pains to explain what he 
undoubtedly regarded as a change of front 54 on the part of the Labour 
loaders. He found his explanation in the changing conditions of industry 
and in die representation of the Labour movement in Parliament. The 
trend to monopoly and large-scale organization, by destroying the element 
of personal relationship, had intensified conflict. State regulation alone 
could rectify the situation. Parliamentary representation for Labour was 
a safeguard against the class bias previously reflected in the legislatures 
and indirectly through appointment to the bench. What emerges clearly 
is that political Labour’s attitude to arbitration was consistent with its 
general approach. Having decided that the best interests of the movement 
would be served by the acquiring of political power and by achieving 
legislative concessions, the politicians were prepared to believe that the 
working man would gain more by the substitution of the rule of industrial 
law for direct conflict. The key to Labour thinking is to be found in 
Watson’s assertion, “I believe that in the long run the average gain under 
the decisions of the court will be higher than that obtained under the old 
system.” 65 

The conversion of Labour to legal processes played its part in in¬ 
fluencing a similar though more cautious transformation of conservative 
and employer opinion. Reid was not likely to offer serious opposition, 
since as premier of New South Wales he had already sponsored legislation 
designed to settle industrial disputes. Despite some criticism and one or 
two reservations, he came out strongly in favour of making the experiment, 
expressing the hope that the outcome would show that "even in the field 
of social economics, Australia can win victories and set examples which 
will teach the rest of the world”. 56 More significant was the willingness of 
the shipping magnate, Sir Malcolm McEachern, to give arbitration a trial. 
Possessing, as he did, an intimate understanding of the employers’ point 
of view, his attitude may be regarded as typical of theirs. “There was a time 
when I was utterly opposed, not only to unionism, but to conciliation and 
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arbitration in any form. . . . The unionism to which I had been accus¬ 
tomed during the great strikes . . . was of a more arrogant and stand- 
and-deliver’ type than the unionism of today. 1 hope that the newer 
unionism . . . which has enabled those of us who are employers to meet 
our men with pleasure and discuss matters in a conciliatory spirit, may 


continue.” 57 . 

Despite the defeat of Dcakin through Labour's decision to make an 

issue of the extent of the court’s jurisdiction, a fair conclusion would be 
that a wide area of agreement had been reached by 1903 on the desirability 
of creating national conciliation and arbitration machinery. Libeial 
opinion was enthusiastic, the more conservative followers of Reid were 
largely converted, and the employers were prepared to regard it as an 
experiment worth trying. Political Labour, while solid for arbitration, 
wanted Commonwealth action to be as embracing as possible, and was 
already stretching out to discover means whereby much more far-reaching 
legislative powers over industry could be exercised by the Commonwealth. 
Within the unions there was division of opinion. The majority attitude 
did not differ greatly from that of the employers-arbitration should be 
put on trial and judged by the results it produced. Most, however, made 
the mental reservation to preserve the weapon of direct action forged by 
unionism in past encounters, and some, at least, favoured bringing it into 
use now and again to prevent it from growing rusty and ineffective. 

The resignation of Deakin ushered in a period of party manoeuvring 
in which governments rose and fell with bewildering rapidity. In April 
1904, Watson became the first Labour prime minister heading a govern¬ 
ment resting on protectionist support which endured till August of the 
same year. Reid followed, but his tenure of office was to last only until a 
suitable issue presented itself for a decent withdrawal of support by Deakin. 
In July 1905, the wheel came full circle and Deakin was restored to office 
with Labour in support. 

The second Deakin administration, which held office until November 
1908, differed in kind from any of its predecessors. Neither a machinery 
nor a caretaker government, Deakin saw its task, as that of laying the 
foundation of a new society. This it did with a sureness of touch which 
reflects his insight into the aspirations of the nationalist movement. 
Broad and deep, the pattern set by Dcakin continues discernible in the 
Australian way of life. An intellectual whose thought was directed by 
genuine humanitarianism, a man of gifted tongue, eloquent yet capable 
of direct speech, a nationalist responsive to the larger view, endowed with 
political sagacity and a diplomatic finesse in negotiation, Deakin 58 
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emerges as the oustanding political personality of the first period of the 
Commonwealth. Most of his contemporaries by comparison seem smaller 
men; the stature of George Reid rarely rises above that of the gifted 
politician; Watson appears as earnest and unexceptional; and Fisher as 
capable, tenacious and wholly sincere, but somewhat uninspired. Hughes 59 
alone, with his deadly venom in debate, his infinite resource and fixed 
determination and his acute sensitivity to nationalist sentiment vies with 
Deakin, despite the evident differences between them. 

The positive content of Deakin’s programme reflects point by point the 
more mature aspects of Australian nationalism. Protection to manufac¬ 
turers against outside competition is balanced by “new protection” which 
seeks to spread the rewards to labour as well as to capital. State mediation 
is the sword to slay the ogre of class war, and arbitration and the basic 
wage are the means to ensure that the rule of law shall guarantee fair 
dealing and minimum economic justice. Social services recognize the con¬ 
tributions made by the aged in their working years and the obligations of 
society to the invalid and the needy. Defence preparations, notably the 
design of an Australian navy as well as the expression of Australian views 
on Pacific issues, bespeak the development of an independent mentality 
and a willingness to shoulder increased responsibility. 

Deakin had acquired his political majority under the protectionist 
shadow of Syme. In the Commonwealth he remained true to his earlier 
faith but sought about for a social as well as a national economic justifica¬ 
tion for protection. The outcome was the adoption of the policy of new 
protection. This concept found fairly complete expression in the report of 
the Royal Commission on the Tariff of 1906. Appointed to investigate the 
claims of the agricultural machine industry for protection, the commission 
of eight proved evenly divided. The chairman’s report, 60 however, sus¬ 
tained the view that special protection was required “against invasion and 
unfair attack” by American and Canadian competition, a verdict reached 
at least as much by social as economic argument. American efficiency is 
“purchased at the terrible sacrifice of the constitutions and lives of men”. 
Australian workmen must never be “reduced to such a helpless and hope¬ 
less condition”. 

The chairman’s report is saturated with the ascendant social philos¬ 
ophies of the day. While seized of the importance of fostering Australian 
industrial initiative, protection must be made to subserve the interests of 
all concerned—notably the farmers and factory workers. “If we were 
apprehensive that . . . the workers would not share in that advantage or 
security, we would not be parties to any alteration in the Tariff in the 
proposed direction.” 61 A method, therefore, had to be devised to ensure 


“ See Browne, F. C.. They Called Him Billy (Sydney, 1946) for a journalist's account of Hughes. 
See also Fitzhardingc. L. F., "W. M. Hughes in New South Wales Politics, 1890-1900 in Royal 
Australian Historical Society Journal , Vol. S 7 » Pt S» * 95 >• ^ . 

00 "Royal Commission on Customs and Excise Tariffs", Com . P.P., 1906, \ol. 4, p. 120. 
n "Royal Commission on Customs and Excise Tariffs", ibid., p. 121. 
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that the workers would in fact share in increased prosperity. The c 
missions answer was to link wage rates to tariff protection, a practice•'vhicl 
was to lead in the twenties to loud and repeated protests by the tariff 
board. It was the third recommendation of the commission that con¬ 
tained the essential formula for new protection: “ (3)“ 1 hat if the majouty 
of manufacturers of machines and implements made in Australia, similar 
,0 those upon which additional duty is levied, do not. after the expiration 
of one year from the passing of this Act. pay their workmen and employees 
engaged in making such machines and implements a fair and reasona e 
rate of wages, the Governor-General may. in pursuance of a joint address 
by the Senate and the House of Representatives affirming that such fair 
and reasonable wages are not being so paid, suspend the collection of such 
additional duty upon any machine or implement for such time as may 


be deemed advisable.” 

Dcakin seized upon the principles of the Quick Report, adapting it to 
legislative form by providing that certain excise duties to be imposed on 
agricultural machinery should not apply to goods manufactured in Aus¬ 
tralia if the manufacturer was paying wages judged by the constituted 
authorities to be “fair and reasonable”. 03 While holding fast to the view 
that “the local manufacturers have a special claim upon the people of the 
Commonwealth”, Dcakin was at pains to stress that his proposals were 
intended to benefit all interested groups in the community—the agricul¬ 
tural consumer and the factory worker as well as the home manufacturer. 
The prime minster was able to sell his case to the representatives of Labour, 
but he found the agricultural interest more difficult to convert. Protest 
was loud from those who sat for farming electorates. In their view 
additional protection was unnecessary to the survival of the industry and 
could only prove a burden on the primary producer. “. . . I am not pre¬ 
pared,” said McLean (Gippsland) “to extend to any manufacturer such 
a duty as would enable him to levy blackmail upon the primary pro¬ 
ducer." 04 Cook spoke the same language, protesting against what he 
called “a wicked imposition” 05 upon the farmers of Australia. 

More significant was the reaction of Labour. The proposal to extend the 
benefits of protection to the worker opened up a new and pleasing prospect 
and ensured the ardent support of Labour representatives. Legislation 
sponsored by the Liberal protectionists had twice within three years 
caused political Labour to re define its position. Watson had explained 
Labour’s change of front over arbitration; now Watson, Fisher, and Tudor 
were to indicate second party thoughts about protection. "Undoubtedly," 


M The dissenting report considered that wage rates in America and Canada were at least as 
high as in Australia, and that the competition was fair. In essence it was a decision in favour of 
the farmer. Increased protection would injure agriculture, the progress of which was essential to 
the industry concerned. Ibid., p. 121. 

03 As far as I know the words "fair and reasonable’*, which came to assume such wide cur¬ 
rency in Australian political life, first appeared in the report cited. 

M Com. Pari. Debs., Vol. 54, p. 3990. 

w Ibid., p. 4000. 
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said Tudor, “many honourable members will have to reconsider their 

position if an attempt is made in dealing with duties to apply conditions 

which will secure to the workers a fair share in the advantage to be derived 
from them.” 06 

The conversion of Labour through new protection heightened the 
party s interest in securing wider Commonwealth powers over industrial 
matters. The dubious legality of the new conditions imposed on manu¬ 
facturers led Tudor to suggest that new protection might be implemented 
by persuading the States to pass industrial legislation, but Fisher’s 
attitude more truly reflected the trend of party thinking. "The Parliament 
which has the power to impose Customs and Excise duties is the only 
effective body to determine what shall be the wage conditions in the 
industries to which those duties apply.” 67 

As had been feared, the High Court declared the new protection 
legislation invalid, 68 but the defeat was not wholly disastrous, since altern¬ 
ative procedures were achieving much the same result. The doctrine of a 
fair and reasonable return to the worker had become too important a part 
of Australian democratic sentiment to be thwarted by technical limitations 
of powers. Its practical implementation was achieved in 1907 when Mr 
Justice Higgins as president of the Commonwealth court of conciliation 
and arbitration, which had been created in the preceding year, delivered 
his famous Harvester judgment. His assessment of a fair wage was based 
upon “the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human 
being in a civilized community" and was designed to provide for a wife 
and three children. The actual amount determined by Mr Justice Higgins 
as the basic or minimum amount to be paid to an unskilled worker per 
week was £2 2s. This essay in social economics proved to be of profound 
importance. Emulated by State tribunals it became one of Labour's 
cardinal articles of faith; it significantly affected the character of the 
economy and, more widely, Australian thinking on industrial matters; it 
conditioned union activity and to some extent set limits to Labour’s 
pretensions; and it ushered in the continuous controversy over whether 
wages should be determined by industry’s capacity to pay or by social and 
humanitarian considerations. 

The policy that protected industries should pay ransom in the form of 
improved working conditions and wages ensured extensive support for the 
increased rates of Deakin’s 1908 tariff. 69 On a wide range of articles the rise 
was sufficiently steep to make plain that the country was being deliberately 
committed to the protectionist experiment. Along with the increase went 
the granting of a preferential scale to many British goods, a gesture to 

“Ibid., p. 41 S&* 

91 Ibid., p. 4116. 

08 The King v. Barger and The Commonwealth v. McKay (1908), 6 C.L.R., 41. 

°® No. 7 of 1908. 
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imperial sentiment which conferred some advantages against foreign 
competitors without diminishing the aid of native industries.' 0 

The protectionist tide had been rising for some time. From the very 
outset Commonwealth governments had regarded the encouragement of 
Australian industries as one of their essential functions. Nor were interested 
individuals and groups behindhand in pressing their special claims or in 
suggesting positive forms of governmental aid. Early experiments in 
fostering primary and secondary industries paved the way for the adoption 
by the State of a multiplicity of devices designed to secure this objective. 
Two Acts were of special significance because they set the pattern for 
Commonwealth bounties as a stimulus to production: the Bounties Act of 
1907, 71 which incorporated the principle of new protection and was in¬ 
tended to foster the growth of semi-tropical products, and the Manufac¬ 
tures Encouragement Act of igo8, 72 conferring bounties on pig-iron, 
puddled bar iron, and steel made from Australian ore. 

The iron and steel industry 73 affords an excellent example of the 
fluctuating fortunes of the protectionist cause prior to its ultimate 
triumph. Kingston, as minister for trade and customs in the Barton 
government, had foreshadowed protective duties when the industry was 
in a position to supply the local market. A more immediately practical 
possibility was the proposal, also advanced by Kingston, to pay a bonus 
for iron and steel production. Criticism by the free traders and by Labour, 
which disliked the idea of paying public money to individuals, led to a 
commission of inquiry which produced a divided report. A fresh legislative 
attempt in the form of a Manufactures Encouragement Bill was made in 
1904 but was allowed to lapse under Watson, and, although reintroduced 
in 1905, came to nothing. Nevertheless, Hoskins, who had been agitating 
on behalf of his Lithgow enterprise, was gaining support, and the Act 
which became law in 1908 conferred substantial bounties on iron and steel 
products. The measure, however, had not been carried without con¬ 
cessions to Labour. It not only followed the formula of making “fair and 
reasonable” wages a condition of the bounty but included a guarantee 
that the undertakings could be acquired by the State government con¬ 
cerned if it so desired. Bounties had been conceded as part of the general 
protectionist victory of 1908, but tariff duties had yet to be won. The war 
made this form of protection temporarily unnecessary, but agitation spear- 


wc haTe'b^nTo™'W , EmXV^ e T^bXu^d , huU^ e,,: "'V* ° f «*»r policy, 

at all times borne in mind two tL .»«nd b u:sines considerations. The Government have 

but to encourage, our own industri™ ™ ! myt° n ' that . ,s . our du| Y. not only to preserve. 

calling into life of new indusirte!?ndslomUy 2 wcTuld w lll f ei . l i cx » >an V° n ’ and for lhc 
requirements. I hope to prove conclusively .har* ir, ' •should ha\c full regard to our revenue 

considerations there is am%^ ma^n ^o nroIriH^ r*? cr * ,v , inR i luc Kc,gh 1 t to thcsc important 
Mother Country." Com. Pori. “ef?" Vol 4 j P 7^8* ^ V " V ,ubs,an,ial Preference to the 

1 No. 11 of 1907. 
n No. *6 of 1908. 
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headed by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company commenced as soon as 
it was over. The outcome was the imposition of duties on pig-iron and ingot 
steel in the Massy Greene tariff of 1920. 74 

By 1908 protection had become the settled policy of the country and 
subsequent changes reflect not a wavering allegiance but simply the 
increasing range and upward thrust of the tariff. Protection triumphed 
o\ er free trade and in the short run over the agricultural interest essentially 
because majority sentiment believed it to be necessary to the implemen¬ 
tation of social doctrine. By skilful contrivance the interests of workers and 
industrialists were brought into coalescence at this point with the result 
that urban domination was more firmly riveted to the structure of 
Australian political life. 

The shaping hand of the Deakin administration may also be seen in 
the acceptance of national responsibility for social services 75 and in the 
formulation of an Australian defence policy and an Australian attitude 
to external affairs. Important as an indication of future lines of govern¬ 
mental action, taken together they reflect in an interesting way the 
elements of which nationalism was compounded and the extent of the area 
of agreement between parties. 

The constitution conferred power 76 on the Commonwealth to legislate 
with regard to old age and invalid pensions, in itself a reflection of the 
changing climate of opinion on the question of the welfare function of the 
State. The adoption of a Commonwealth scheme became an agreed 
national aim and both Liberal and Labour parties sponsored proposals as 
part of their programme. It was, however, during Reid’s short-lived 
ministry of 1904-5 that the first practical steps were taken, by the appoint¬ 
ment of a select committee. 77 Its work was continued by a royal commis¬ 
sion 78 appointed early in 1905 with the specific object of examining the 
New South Wales and Victorian systems with a view to recommending a 
plan for the Commonwealth. Reporting in favour of the speedy establish¬ 
ment of a national scheme, its recommendations, which largely followed 
the New South Wales pattern, became the basis for the Liberal legislation 
of 1908, which was brought into force in the following year. Deakin, 
sympathetic throughout, was frustrated by the financial limits placed on 
the Commonwealth by the agreement to pay to the States three-quarters 
of the customs returns as well as any surplus revenue. Repeated attempts 
to modify these arrangements were unavailing until the passage of the 
Surplus Revenue Act and the adoption of the policy of appropriating 


74 Customs Act (No. 41 of 1920). 

75 Kewley. T. H., "General Survey of Social Services in Australia" in Economic ^^' ^0. 7. 

See also his thesis. Social Services , New South Wales and the Commonwealth of Australia {byanej 
University). f . 

to Knowles. G. S.. The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act (asaltered to 1st July 
1936) (Canberra, 1937), po. %a-aa. Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia. 190 
1955 . Vol. 1, pp. 2t»-35. 

77 Com. Pari. Debs.. Vol. *2. p. 5861. 
to Com. P. P.. 1906. Vol. 3. No. si- 
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money for trust accounts to ensure that technically there would be no 

surplus. I, . 

Provision for invalid pensions was also incorporated m the Old Age 

Pensions Bill. This legislation rounded oil the social reformist programme 
to which Liberals and Labour were alike committed. It established the 
principle of national obligation to the aged needy and the physically 
afflicted, and in doing so emphasized the psychologically important point 
that old age pensions were not a charitable allowance but a right in 
recognition of past services. Indirectly it illustrated both the measure oi 
agreement between the Deakinite Liberals and Labour and the subtle 
dilferences in their outlook on both social questions and the character ol 
the constitution. Each party 70 argued that it was responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of the measure, but whereas the Liberals were concerned that 
costs should be limited, thrift encouraged, and a measure of responsibility 
shared by the relations. Labour believed the legislation to be over¬ 
hedged about by restrictions, and on the financial issue drew the conclusion 
that social advance was being held back by unwarranted constitutional 


restraints on the Commonwealth. 

Deakin, ever sensitive to national sentiment, viewed with increasing 
disfavour a system of defence which did not accord with national 
responsibility and which, in the naval sphere, by confining participation 
to a monetary grant and the provision of limited personnel, subordinated 
Australian interests to Admiralty requirements. By 1907 the view was 
gaining ground that if the Australian social experiment was worth 
defending there was an obligation upon Australians to be adequately 
prepared to do so. Traditional hostility to anything savouring of an old 
world militaristic class had to be overcome, but Deakin believed this could 


be achieved by the creation of a compulsorily and efficiently trained 
citizen militia. Similarly, in the naval sphere, Deakin concluded that 
naval grants were no longer compatible with a self-respecting pride and by 
1907 s0 had largely convinced British opinion that Australia’s future con¬ 
tribution to empire defence should take the form of the creation of an 
Australian squadron paid for by the Australian taxpayer and controlled 
politically by the Commonwealth Parliament. In neither case was it given 
to Deakin to implement his programme, but by the time the Fisher govern¬ 
ment did so it had acquired a common currency 81 in all political parties. 


In the wider sphere of imperial relations Deakin also played a notable 
part in determining the character of the Australian attitude. He sought, 
as on the naval defence issue, to reconcile legitimate national aspirations 


71 liberal attitudes, see Deakin. Com. Pari Debs., Vol. 44, pp. 9506 et seq., and Groom, ibid., 
\ol. 46, pp. 11.922 et seq. Fisher states Labour arguments Com. Pari. Debs., Vol. 46. pp. 11,033 et seq. 
See also Kewlcy. op. eit. 

discussions on nava ! defence at colonial conference, 1007. British attitude expressed by 
Lord Twecdmouth: "We do not wish to insist that the contributions from the Colonics should 
nCC S S y i y u ,n lhc form only of raonc ? " Com. P.P. . 1907-8. Vol. 5. p. 130. 

Hancock points out that labour first advocated a citizen defence force in its "fighting plat- 
‘fH® L ,9 ° 3) n-,r Thc Commonwealth 1900.1914" in C.H.B.E., p. 519. See aho Browne. They 
mailed Him Billy , pp. 69 et seq., for Hughes's advocacy of compulsory training prior to this. 
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with an effective working partnership. Somewhat ahead of the prevailing 
opinion of the day, he thought of the empire as an association with members 
equal in status if not in power. Unfailingly loyal to the imperial tie, he 
nevertheless refused to believe that loyalty and subservience were inter¬ 
changeable terms. The Australian attitude, notably on Pacific problems, 
was presented 82 in forthright if diplomatic language, and the British 
government was left in no doubt of Australia’s determination to defend its 
special regional interests. Deakin assisted in fostering, though he did not 
create, the tradition of developing independent initiative in foreign affairs 
within the framework of the British partnership. 

On a number of other issues of less importance the Deakin adminis¬ 
tration exhibited a national outlook. It took the preparatory steps for the 
building of the promised trans-continental railway, recognized the sub¬ 
stance in Reid’s claim that the delay in selecting a site for the federal 
capital was a cause of friction 83 between the States, and initiated the legis¬ 
lation which culminated in December igo8 in the decision in favour of 
Canberra. 

The working partnership between the Liberal and Labour parties, 
which was responsible for the programme of social and industrial experi¬ 
mentation and the tradition of radical yet constitutional advance, came to 
an end at the close of 1908. Elements in the Labour party were becoming 
increasingly restive 84 at maintaining a minority government in power and 
were anxious to assume direct responsibility for the implementation of the 
party’s policy. Deakin in their view had largely exhausted his legislative 
initiative and had outlived his usefulness. His government was defeated 
in November 1908 and Labour assumed office. Though Hughes was the 
most dynamic figure in the party the prime ministership went to the safe 
but passionately sincere Queensland representative for Wide Bay, Andrew 
Fisher. This Ayrshire coal-miner had served his political apprenticeship 
as union leader and State parliamentarian. A member of the first federal 
Parliament, he had been minister for trade and customs in the short-lived 
Watson ministry. Less brilliant than Hughes and without Deakin’s gift of 
speech, he nevertheless possessed many of the qualities which distinguished 
Curtin and Chifley at a later date—an unwavering belief in the ideals for 
which Labour stood, honesty of purpose, a capacity to take the national 
view and an ability to express simply the convictions of the ordinary 
working man. The record of the party during Fisher’s second term of 
office, from 1910 to 1913, is an impressive one, and especially from the point 
of legislative achievement remains the most notable in Labour’s federal 
record. 

The first Fisher ministry endured for less than a year before it was 

** See Deakin’s attitude to British interests in the Pacific especially the New Hebrides, at 
Colonial Conference, 1907, Com. P.P., 1907-8. Vol. 3. pp. 548 tl seq. 

63 See Fitzhardinge, L. F., and others, Nation-building in Australia (Svdney. IQ 4 >). PP- 45 ’ 5 °- 

M Hancock, op. cit., pp. 511 ir 
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defeated in turn by what seemed to contemporaries an unnatural com- 
bination 85 of erstwhile opponents. Negotiations between the non-Labour 
parties for a united front were successfully carried through and m June 
1QO q Deakin became prime minister of a coalition which included the 
whole of my opponents since federation”. 88 The fusion of the divergent 
elements outside or opposed to Labour, while it smacked in the immediate 
situation of expediency, was more soundly based than many imagined at 
the time. It owed a good deal to the growing alarm of the older parties 
at the formidable organization which Labour was constructing and to 
their dislike of the increasing pretensions of the movement. Labour, grown 
impatient at the limits set to social policy both by liberal thinking and by 
constitutional barriers, was reaching out for exclusive political power. 
If successful, the Liberals would find themselves politically unnecessary 
to Labour. The conservative opposition, led by Reid, though it had 
acquiesced, at times grudgingly, in the social and industrial transformation 
sponsored by Deakin and supported by Watson, was determined to call a 
halt to Labour’s onward march. If Reid’s socialization tiger was something 
of an electioneering bogey, the cry nevertheless reflected a sound recog¬ 
nition on the part of the conservatives that their genuine political oppon¬ 
ents were to be found in the Labour movement. To defeat Labour and 
maintain an effective political alternative to Labour, it was necessary to 
reach an agreement with Deakin and his followers. 

This now became possible. Fisher during the parliamentary recess 
outlined Labour’s programme in a speech at Gympie 87 which sufficiently 
frightened the waverers to advance the prospects of coalition. While most 
of his proposals were within the framework laid down by Deakin, though 
carried further on each point, others, such as the currency suggestion, land 
taxation, nationalization of steel and constitutional amendment seemed 
to convey hints of more drastic changes to come. Deakin’s virtual alliance 
with Labour had earlier led to the defection of the conservative pro¬ 
tectionist wing of his party. Opposition to Labour would once again 
solidify the ranks. Finally, the great dividing issue of the past—free trade 
or protection—had become less important. A willingness to abandon the 
remnants of the free trade position was not the least important basis on 
which fusion was achieved. 88 

For Deakin the problem was acute and personal. Former opponents 
became his associates and colleagues, former friends his political enemies. 
In the house he had to suffer the bitter insults 80 of one of his ex-ministers, 
Sir William Lyne, and the even more deadly invective of Hughes, who gave 
him no quarter. "Is there anything, in short, for which he takes credit 


Turner, H. G., The First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth. 
m Murdoch. W., Alfred Deakin. p. 281; quoted Hancock, op. cit., p. 512. 

^ Brisbane Courier , *ist March. 1909. 

m Cf. view expressed by Gollan, R., “Party Politics'’, in Australia, ed. Grattan, C. H.. pp. 
108, 109. 

• Com. Pari. Debs.. Vol. 49. pp. 170 et seq. 
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which is not clue to the support of the Labour party? ... Yet a policy 
which he was content to support cheerfully for the nine years we have 
kept him in office he now declares himself unable to consider any 
longer. . . . Was there ever such an immoral alliance as the present?" 00 
Or again, in a later passage of the same speech: "God save us from such 
friends! Last night the honorable member abandoned the finer resources 
of political assassination and resorted to the bludgeon of the cannibal. 
Having perhaps exhausted all the finer possibilities of the art, or desiring 
to exhibit his versatility in his execrable profession he came out and 
bludgeoned us in the open light of day. It was then that I heard from this 
side of the house some mention of Judas. I do not agree with that; it is 
not fair—to Judas, for whom there is this to be said, that he did not gag the 
man whom he betrayed, nor did he fail to hang himself afterwards.” 01 

The dilemma which confronted Deakin and his followers was in a 
broad sense the same as that bedevilling the British Liberal party. 
Antagonized by the inhumanity of the industrial system and affronted by 
the arrogance of the privileged, the Liberals sought by State intervention 
to curb abuses, create a more equal society and diminish class bitterness. 
But a policy directed essentially to the protection of the individual seemed 
likely to end in the nationalization of industry and the submergence of the 
individual to the State. The policies initiated by the Liberals could be 
carried further and faster by Labour and with a credal conviction denied 
to their originators. The Liberals were finding it increasingly difficult to 
discover some ground on which to stand as between Labour and the con¬ 
servatives. It is apparent Deakin was becoming uneasy, sensing a growing 
Labour demand to control if not acquire large-scale private industry. 
Other trends 02 within the Labour movement were equally distasteful to 
him—the rigidity of the machine, the control of caucus, the curtailment of 
the parliamentary representative’s freedom of action and the anti-federal 
centralist policy of the movement. 

Those responsible for the political manoeuvring which culminated in 
the fusion had an eye to the elections of 1910 and the creation of a solid 
anti-Labour front. In the event they paid the price in defeat for what 
the electorate seemingly regarded as a policy of unprincipled opportunism. 
Nevertheless the change was important. The fusion proved permanent, 
augmented the stability of parliamentary government by re-establishing 
a two-party system, clarified the political situation, and created an in¬ 
telligible political division based essentially on the clash of interest within 
the Australian social structure. 

Deakin in his last brief term as prime minister pushed through a sur¬ 
prising amount of legislation, almost all of which was in accord with the 


90 Ibid., pp. 132-4- 
•1 Ibid., p. 175- 
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nationalist tradition. Provision was made for Commonwealth represen¬ 
tation in London through a high commissioner and Sir George Reid was 
appointed to the post. New financial arrangements were worked out with 
the States and, though the electorate refused at the referendum to sanction 
their incorporation in the constitution, the per capita payments scheme was 
put into effect and continued until 1927. In defence, legislation paved the 
way for the system established by the Fisher government in much the same 
fashion as the Northern Territory Acceptance Bill led to the acquisition 
of the Territory in 1911. Deakin here rose above petty parochialism: “To 
me the question has been, not so much commercial as national, first, 
second, third and last. Either we must accomplish the peopling of the 
Northern Territory or submit to its transfer to some other nation. The 
latter alternative is not to be tolerated. The Territory must be peopled 
by a white race. We could put a garrison there in barracks as a watch dog. 
That would be extravagant, foreign to our instincts, and, having regard 
to the extent of the country, insufficient. The garrison we need is not 
idlers, but workers. . . .” 93 

The victory of Labour in 1910 was decisive. The party secured 42 seats 
in a lower house of 75 and no less than 23 of the 36 seats in the senate. 
What the conservatives had dreaded and Labour had dreamed of had 
come to pass. Labour was not only in control of the national government 
but enjoyed a position of unassailable political power. What remained 
to be seen was the use which the movement would make of its newly won 
authority. 

The answer is plain to read. Labour under the guidance of Fisher and 
Hughes displayed a creative vigour tempered by a sense of responsibility. 
The years 1910-13 might well be regarded as the second formative period 
in the Commonwealth’s history and this was largely due to the sub¬ 
stantial achievements of the second Fisher ministry. Its success was the 
outcome of a number of factors. It owed much to the navigational skill of 
Deakin, who in the main had set the course which Labour was now to 
follow; it owed perhaps even more to the idealism which still ran strongly 
in the party, to the sense of conviction which Fisher and others possessed 
that the Labour programme served humanity and the national interest 
alike. Indeed, here lay the real strength and basis of Labour support—a 
desire by the majority of the community to continue and perhaps intensify 
both the social experiment and the fostering of national sentiment along 
with a belief that Labour was most likely to do so with conviction and 
success. The leadership was also important and in this respect Labour 
proved fortunate, for the party leaders displayed discernment, skill and 
determination in carrying out their policy. While the balance and sincerity 
of the prime minister made powerful appeal to confirmed and marginal 
supporters alike, it was his first lieutenant who gave drive and imagination 
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to Labour’s programme. Hughes was both the architect and principal 
advocate of the party’s proposals and was indispensable in Parliament. A 
final element in Labour’s success is to be found in the fact that the Fisher 
government’s period of office coincided with years of prosperity. National 
income 94 was rising steadily, the result of increased production™ aided by 
high prices for primary exports. The acreage™ given over to wheat 
increased sharply as did the yield, manufactures were expanding and the 
foundations for later heavy industry were being laid. The immigration 
figures are equally eloquent. Whereas Australia had been losing popu¬ 
lation from federation to 1906. in the years 1911-13 the net gain was well 
over 200,000, 97 a figure substantially greater than that achieved in the years 
1925-7, when elaborate imperially co-ordinated schemes were in operation. 

The temper of political Labour in 1910 was one of jubilation at the 
prospect of implementing the party’s programme. Closely identified with 
the aspirations of a developing nationalism, Labour also possessed a sense 
of continuing social mission. Hughes best exemplifies its outlook. The 
Labour viewpoint of the day is set out in The Case for Labour, written by 
him in 1909, a fruitful and consistent exposition of Labour attitudes which 
has perhaps never been bettered. Militant unionists might talk the 
language of the general strike, but Hughes took their argument apart, 
subjected it to derision and consolidated the movement behind the 
banner of parliamentary advance. "Now the whole effort of the Labour 
party is to substitute order for chaos in the industrial and economic 
spheres and that section—an overwhelming majority—of Unionists who 
support the Labour movement is in accord with them in this effort.” 98 

Labour therefore remained broadly in the tradition set by Deakin. 
Much of Fisher’s legislative programme was simply an extension from 
principles already formulated and, as in the case of defence and the social 
services, could have been sponsored by Deakin without any serious qualms. 
There were, however, certain other issues pushed by Labour which bespoke 
the influence of the socialists within the movement and gave to its policy 
a more doctrinaire direction. 

The legislative achievement of the Fisher government was substantial. 
Imbued with a sense of Australianism, it carried to a successful con¬ 
clusion plans for the establishment of an Australian navy 99 and for the 
creation of a citizen force for home defence through a system of universal 
and compulsory military 100 training. In the social service field, a further 


u Clark, C. G., and Crawford, J. G. t The National Income of Australia (Sydney, 1938), p. 59. 
“Com. Year Book , No. t (1908), pp. 917, 918 and Com. Year Book, No. 9 (1916), p. 1132. 

96 Com. Year Book , No. 9 (1916), p. 314. 

“Com. Year Book , No. 8 (1915), p. 101. 

98 Hughes, W. M., The Case /or Labour (Sydney, 1910), p. 38. 
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step along the well-trod road was taken by the introduction of maternity 101 
allowances. In addition, the amending Act of 1912 relaxed the regulations 
governing old age pensions by permitting the pensioner to own a home and 
to receive allowances from children and grandchildren without detriment 
to the amount of pension to be paid. At the same time naturalized subjects 
became eligible for pensions. 102 

Labour also plucked from its legislative quiver certain measures 
which were designed to appeal to unionist sentiment. Arbitration was 
extended in a direction disliked by so many when the government decided 
to break with tradition by authorizing Commonwealth employees to 
approach the arbitration court for a determination of wages and conditions 
of employment. 103 Additional protection to Australian coastal shipping 
and, more significantly, to Australian seamen was conferred by the 
Navigation Act, 104 a measure which led to considerable controversy with 
the British government, and to protests from British shipping interests. 103 
The implementation of its financial and banking policy was due to pressure 
upon the cabinet from within the party and caused disquiet among 
Labour’s opponents. A Commonwealth Bank was established, the note 
issue confined to the Commonwealth, and a tax placed on the unim¬ 
proved value of land in excess of £5000. The land tax, reflecting as it 
did both the views of the theorists and the desire of the movement to aid 
the small man and chasten the large, proved on the whole ineffectual as 
a means of promoting closer settlement, though it did provide the Com¬ 
monwealth with a lucrative source of income. 

The banking and social legislation sponsored by the Fisher government 
illustrates the increasing divergence in outlook between Labour and the 
newly forged opposition. 

Proposals for a Commonwealth Bank were included in Labour’s 
original federal platform and when the party acquired power as well as 
office in 1910 King O’Malley, with strong cohorts in support, urged action 
upon the government. Deakin’s soft impeachment 100 that the government 
bill was introduced to forestall the more far-reaching plans of O’Malley 
no doubt contained a measure of truth, since the objective of the more 
radical was undoubtedly to issue a challenge to the private banks. Fisher s 
legislation, though on the whole moderate in intent and deed, nevertheless 
aroused suspicion and hostility among non-Labour supporters. It pro¬ 
vided for both general and savings bank business and for manage¬ 
ment to be placed in the hands of a single governor. Intended to perform 
many of what were thought to be the functions of the Bank of England, 

101 Maternity Allowance Act, No. 8 of 19*2. 

^See Kewley, op. cit., Ch. 5 for discussion of changes. 

103 See Parker, Public Service , pp. 55 se( ? m 

104 Initiated 6th July 1910 f _ 

1 on See Navigation Bill-Additional Correspondence between Imperial and Commonwealth Gove 
ments, dated 24th April 1911. Com. P.P., 1911, Vol. 2, p. 1045. 

Com. Pari. Debs .. Vol. 62. p. 5056. 
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the Commonwealth Bank was also designed to win a percentage of profits 
from banking and ultimately to replace the State savings banks 

A people’s bank, managed by the people’s own agents, and backed by 
the credit of the national government, was a concept not without popular 
appeal. "It is,’’ said Hughes, "an institution based on the credit of the 
whole nation, and an institution therefore, the credit of which can only 
be shaken when the credit of the whole nation is shaken. 1 hat I venture 

to say will not be in our time.” 107 

Such propositions aroused little enthusiasm among the opposition. 
Government banking smacked of unfair competition and of the removal 
of the normal safeguards to economy and efficiency; single control by a 
governor aroused fears of dictatorial exercise of power. Deakin was 
willing to concede that there were special functions which a Commonwealth 
Bank might legitimately fulfil but the intention of Labour to undertake 
savings bank business and compete with the State banks was denounced 108 
as antagonistic both to federal principles and practice. Fisher had 
argued there was plenty of room for both, but such dissembling 
failed to cloak Labour's approval of centralist tendencies. The prime 
minister largely refuted his own statement that the Commonwealth was 
not entering into competition with the State banks: “Because it will 
probably be superior to and more convenient than the State Savings Banks, 
it will ultimately grow, perhaps not at the expense, but to the disadvantage 
of, the State Savings Banks so far as their growth and development is 
concerned. . . . Whilst I do not cast any reflection upon any State, I think 
that there will be greater security in depositing with a Commonwealth 
Savings Bank than is obtained in connection with any other banking 


institution.” 109 


Over the question of financial institutions the parties seemed to have 
come to the parting of the ways. Defence of private interest and genuine 
federal belief united the opposition against Labour's proposals. Banking 
policy has ever since remained a source of acute controversy between the 
parties. 110 Nevertheless, the Commonwealth Bank had come to stay. It 
rapidly acquired popularity as a savings bank, steadily increased its 
financial resources, played a not insignificant part in war finance, and 
ultimately was to acquire a dominant financial position in the country. 
Non-Labour governments became acclimatized to the idea of the bank 
and have never attempted its abolition. This was due in no small measure 
to the policy followed by the first governor, Denison Miller, who had 
little inclination to injure the private banks and even less to intrude on the 
power of the States. "I do not desire,” he wrote to Andrew Fisher in 1914, 
"to interfere in the handing out of the money to settle people on the land 


107 I hid., p. 3036. 
l( * I hid., p. 3049. 

109 Ibid., pp. 2648. 2649. 

110 See Grattan, C. H. t Introducing Australia (Sydney, 1944), PP- 79-81. 
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which seems to me to be a State matter, as they control the land laws.” 111 

The decision to introduce maternity allowances was well within the 
social framework set by Deakin. While demonstrating Labour’s determin¬ 
ation to extend government services, Fisher’s initiative should not be 
taken to mean that Labour was the party of progress and non-Labour the 
party of resistance. Both parties were essentially committed to a more 
adequate provision of social services. The differences between them related 
to the governing principles of social legislation and to the methods of 
execution. 

The government’s decision, taken unexpectedly and without prior 
agitation or discussion, nevertheless had recent precedent in Lloyd 
George’s health insurance legislation of 1911. An election was pending in 
1913 and many discerned the astute hand of W. M. Hughes. While critics 
might cynically assess Labour’s motivation, the Sydney Morning Herald 
denouncing the scheme as “electioneering pure and simple”, 112 the 
sincerity of the government is not in question, since Labour whole¬ 
heartedly believed in such measures. The opposition for its part feared 
that this extension of social services might well increase Labour’s electoral 
support. 

The Act 113 itself provided for the grant, without any means test, of an 
allowance of five pounds to the mother on the birth of a child. Payment 
was regarded not as a baby bonus but as a maternity allowance "for the 
protection and care of the mother which is tantamount to the care of 
the unborn child”. 114 Labour was bent on asserting two principles: that 
the scheme should be non-contributory and that it should apply generally 
without means test with a view to removing the reproach of charity. 
Fisher showed himself a more astute judge of behaviour, when he pro¬ 
phesied that most mothers would apply for the grant, than the writer of 
the Bulletin who declared, “Delicacy, snobbishness, shame, self-conscious¬ 
ness—call it what you please—will have the effect of keeping about 75 per 
cent of the mothers from claiming the money.” 115 

The opposition suffered from a tactical disadvantage, since as a party 
they were heavily committed to expand the sphere of State social activity. 
In the 1910 elections the Liberal party sponsored the establishment of a 
comprehensive scheme of social insurance, while three years later, in the 
1913 campaign, Cook proposed a contributory scheme covering sickness, 
accident, unemployment, widowhood and maternity. Opposition criticisms 
had therefore to be concentrated upon aspects of the measure which they 
regarded as objectionable rather than upon the rightness or otherwise of 
undertaking some provision. Attack was levelled against the constitution- 


1,1 Quoted in Jauncey, L. C., Australia's Government Bank (London, 1934}. P* M 5 - 
113 S.M.H., 20th June, 19*2; quoted Kewley. T. H., in his thesis. Social Services: 
Wales and the Commonwealth of Australia , p. 105. 

1.3 No. 8 of 1912. 

1.4 Fisher. Com. Pari. Debs., Vol. 66, p. 33*2. 

1 “ The Bulletin, 20th June 1912; quoted Kewley, op. ctt., p. 104. 
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aiitv of the measure, the system of administration, wasteful expenditure in 
providing for those well able to care for themselves and the refusal to adopt 
a more comprehensive and contributory 110 scheme of general insurance. 

The issue at least made plain the divergent outlook of the parties on 
social welfare activity. The opposition viewed with distaste the prospect 
of an ever-expanding Commonwealth bureaucracy, holding rather that 
effective use should be made of State facilities and voluntary charitable 
organizations. More significantly, there was disagreement over the question 
of sustaining individual responsibility. Whereas Labour believed that any 
stigma of charity could most effectively be removed by provision on a 
universal basis from general revenue, non-Labour held no less stoutly that 
this could best be achieved by making everyone a participant in an em¬ 
bracing scheme of insurance on a contributory basis. The diffeience 
resolved itself into one of the social functions of the State; should the 
government take upon itself the role of universal provider, or should it 
rather be the organizing and co-ordinating agent for the achievement of 


agreed social purposes. 

Federal Labour year by year became strengthened in its convictions 
that its full social and economic programme could not be achieved with¬ 
out drastic amendment of the constitution. The defeat of the Labour- 
sponsored referenda 117 of 1911 and 1913 therefore appeared to call a halt 
to its more ambitious designs for socialist planning. The problem, how¬ 
ever, was postponed; social experimentation became subordinated to war 
demands and Labour after the hurt of 1917 did not regain control of both 
houses for slightly more than a generation. 

The elections of 1913 resulted in a virtual political deadlock. 111 - 
health had forced Deakin’s retirement and the leadership of the Liberal 
party passed to Joseph Cook, a sound parliamentarian but undistinguished 
by comparison with his former chief. Cook obtained a majority of one in 
the house of representatives, a majority which melted away when a speaker 
was appointed, but in the senate was heavily outnumbered. Dependent 
upon the casting vote of the speaker, and faced by a hostile upper house, the 
government found itself unable to proceed with its legislative programme. 
Parliamentary government had become impossible. Cook decided to break 
the deadlock by the hitherto unused section 57 118 of the constitution which 
provided in certain circumstances for a double dissolution, that is the 
election of all members of both houses at the same time. He therefore 
advised the recently appointed governor-general, Sir Ronald Munro- 
Ferguson, to grant a dissolution of both houses and a fresh election. The 


constitutional issue was complex 110 and in the circumstances the outcome 
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depended upon the governor-general's judgment of the parliamentary 
situation, but after some hesitation Sir Ronald agreed to accept Cook’s 
advice. 

The elections were set down for 5th September, but the outbreak of 
war changed the character of the campaign and dampened the ardour of 
party politics. Both sides vied with one another in demonstrating their 
loyalty to the imperial connection and their support for the allied cause. 
Cook pledged his party unconditionally, but Fisher’s pronouncement was 
the more memorable and undoubtedly assisted Labour to victory: “Should 
the worst happen, after everything has been done that honour will permit, 
Australia will stand behind the Mother Country to help and defend her 
to our last man and our last shilling.” 120 The outcome was a decisive 
victor)’ for Labour. In the lower house, Fisher, who again became prime 
minister, enjoyed a majority of twelve while in the senate the Liberals 
were reduced to five in a house of 36. Labour’s pledge of unswerving 
support for the war was a necessary condition of its success, but the Labour 
triumph resulted in part from suspicion in the minds of the electorate 
that the less liberal elements in Cook's party, who were unsympathetic 
to a programme of social advance, were in the ascendant. 

During Cook's short term of office in 1913 there had been instances ol 
a desire to set limits to the gains achieved by Labour, as in the bill 121 
designed to abolish preference to unionists in government employment. 
Labour was not slow to depict itself as the patron of social progress and its 
opponents as men anxious to set the clock back. The electorate recorded 
a decision in favour of active prosecution of the war and of continued social 
advance, without much recognition that both objectives might be difficult 
to pursue simultaneously. 


IV 

National political and social development was paralleled in other avenues 
of Australian endeavour. The attitudes and ideals most characteristic of 
national politics operated no less powerfully in education, literature, art 
and matters of public taste. The same signs of creative vigour, national 
exuberance, confident experimentation and sincere belief in an equali- 
tarian society not only made their appearance, but were matched by narrow 
enthusiasms, self-satisfaction and a somewhat adolescent immaturity. A 
kind of intellectual colonialism ran through the period. It assumed 
changing forms though each had a common ancestry. On the one hand 
were those who accepted uncritically the English pattern and values not 
least in things cultural: on the other were those who, reacting violently 

120 Quoted bv Scott. E.. "Australia in the World War", in C.H.B.E., p. 568- 

121 Government Preference Prohibition Bill, initiated $ist October 1913. Com. Pari. Debs.. Vol. 71. 
P- 2835. 
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against outside influences, tended to become the prisoners of their own 

,S01 Nevertheless, the work of those who displayed an eager national self- 
consciousness was not only most representative of this first stage of national 
growth, but. lit as it was by intense conviction, contained the promise of 
the development of a native cultural tradition rooted in the Australian 
soil. Increasingly the promise was fulfilled. Australian writers and artists, 
sloughing off extremes of isolation, aggressiveness and crudity, sought to 
merge both worlds and, where successful, achieved distinctive Australian 
forms of expression which were both sophisticated and mature because 

tempered by an awareness of other standards. 

Between federation and the first world war the range and rapidity of 
national development was remarkable. The seed sown in the preceding 
decade suddenly produced its yield. If the actual achievement, especially 
in art and literature, was by no means insignificant, it was even moic 
important in establishing a tradition and in holding out the larger pros¬ 
pect of more ample fulfilment yet to come. In music 1 -- strenuous efforts 
were made to advance beyond the stage of amateur orchestras and choral 
societies, which had hitherto sufficed, to the foundation of government- 
supported professional orchestras under recognized conductors. It proved 
a long and difficult struggle, complete success not being achieved until the 
support of the Australian Broadcasting Commission was forthcoming, 
but the formation of the Sydney Symphony Orchestra in 1908 under W. 
Arundel Orchard, and steps taken towards the creation of the Melbourne 
Symphony Orchestra by Albert Zclman in 1906 represented important 
advances. 123 Similar developments were occurring over the whole cultural 
field, sometimes by way of innovation though more often as extensions 
from earlier beginnings. The foundation of the University of Queens¬ 
land 124 and that of Western Australia, 125 the opening of the New South 
Wales conservatorium in 191 f», the stimulus provided by the generosity 
of public-spirited individuals through such acts as the Felton bequest 126 
and the Mitchell 127 collection of Australiana, the eruption of magazines, 
admittedly usually of short life but often of high quality, such as the Book- 
fellow. the Lone Hand and the Triad, the systematic expansion of 
educational facilities in the schools, all alike attest a stirring of the Aus¬ 
tralian spirit issuing in a nation-wide cultural advance matching the 
political. 

Pride in Australia was being extended to pride in the accomplish- 

122 Orchard. W. A., Music in Australia (Melbourne. 1952). "Music in Australia", C.A.B.. 29th 

January 1951. " 

1=3 Orchard, op. cit., p. 66. 

124 Act passed 1909, first students 1911. 

123 Act paxsed 1911, first students 1913. 

120 In 1904 Felton left an estate of roughly £400.000 to be applied to art and charities. Works 
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merits of Australians, and this was not confined narrowly to material or 
political achievement. Writers like Lawson and Paterson were widely 
acclaimed and Melba worshipped this side of idolatry, but perhaps the 
palm was more often awarded to those who excelled in sport. The English 
love of sport was fast becoming religion in Australia. A less rigid social 
structure combined with unrivalled natural conditions conferred advan¬ 
tages which enabled a comparatively small population to compete 
successfully in international competition. Sporting triumphs were more 
than a matter of satisfaction; they were in themselves a significant force 
in stimulating national pride and in creating an Australian as against a 
provincial outlook. Few youthful Australians did not cherish the hope of 
playing for Australia and few Australians of any age were unmoved by the 
artistry of Trumper’s batsmanship, the victories of Brookes in the Davis 
Cup and at Wimbledon, or the sallies which carried Dally Messenger 
down field . 128 

Australians, until recently, exhibited the backwardness in cultural 
pursuits which is characteristic of youthful societies. A pioneer community 
absorbed in the task of exploiting a continent had neither the leisure nor 
the taste to place cultural performance high in the list of its values. As 
a transplanted British society, in so far as it did devote attention to such 
matters, it was content to accept English standards and indeed to think in 
English terms. The audience was limited and the lack of local appreciation 
led many of the more talented to leave Australian shores in search of 
recognition. In igoo Victor Daley was writing in resentment: 

"They leave us—artists, singers, all— 

When London calls aloud, 

Commanding to her Festival 
The gifted crowd ."' 29 

Though it was in the late eighties and nineties that changes were occur¬ 
ring which were significantly to modify the Australian outlook, yet once 
again it is in the period immediately following federation that aspirations 
were solidified into a national tradition. As the percentage of native-born 
Australians increased, a transfer of loyalties occurred which gave to Aus¬ 
tralia a primacy in allegiance. Men no longer looked on die land with alien 
eyes, seeing it as harsh, strange, unlovely and terrifying, but began to 
speak, write and paint with the vision of men who had absorbed, ex¬ 
perienced and learnt to love its unique qualities. Only with sensitivity to 
things familiar and understood could a native literature and art fulfil a 
national purpose. The achievement prior to 19 J 9 should not be exag¬ 
gerated, though its importance to later development was high. Neverthe- 

i” The devotees of Australian rules hardly shared this enthusiasm in the case of Messenger. 
i» From "When London Calls”, in Creer-e Roe. ed. Holburn. M. and Piier, M., (Sydney. » 947 ). 
P- 43 - 
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less, it did produce in Stephens a critic of quality, a story-teller of power 
and originality in Lawson, and a poet in Brennan who in the words of 
H. M. Green "can be compared only with the great”. 130 Nor were the 
contributions of others of lesser stature wholly negligible. Daley, Paterson, 
O'Dowd and Furphy all proved capable at times of work of some lasting 
quality, and all in their several ways stimulated the growth of a genuine 
native literature. 

Music, drama and architecture lagged behind so far as native in¬ 
dividuality and creative vigour were concerned. Though musical appre¬ 
ciation was growing and Australia produced its quota of able performers, 
yet there were few if any composers of note. 131 Architecture 132 was imitative 
and, with the possible exception of Queensland houses, showed little 
capacity to adapt building to environment. The theatre, despite a good 
deal of patronage and some service in bringing before the public oversea 
actors and plays, was essentially commercial and did little to encourage 
local playwrights. 

The national mood was best expressed by the painters and writers. 
Art 133 and literature in these years show in their development not only 
remarkable resemblances to one another, but together reflect the ascendant 
national and social tendencies. The Heidelberg painters were successful 
in evolving an essentially Australian school of painting and in doing so 
established a national tradition. Their success was a matter both of treat¬ 
ment and theme. The painters of the new school viewed the landscape with 
Australian eyes and brought oversea experience to the solution of the 
technical problems. The result was the landscape impressionism of 
Roberts, Streeton, McCubbin and Conder, which became established as 
the typically Australian mode of painting. Members of the same group 
also exhibited a social consciousness and a sympathy with the bush workers 
in their efforts to portray what Sydney Dickinson of the Australian Critic 
called, "the earnestness, rigour, pathos and heroism of the life that is 
about them.” 134 

Artistic expression was by no means limited to the objective impres¬ 
sionism of the Heidelberg school. Variation was provided by the more 
romanticized landscapes of the Utopians, Withers, Davies and Patterson, 
the rococo and iconoclastic work of Norman Lindsay, and the development 
of etching as an art form of significance. Nevertheless it was Streeton and 
those in the succession who dominated Australian art for well over a 
generation. In much the same way as the social and industrial experimen- 
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tation of the Deakin period hardened in the mould of acceptance, so 
landscape impressionism, which at its inception was experimental and 
creative, became accepted, fashionable and finally conventional. Younger 
artists found that it was treason to deviate, and originality was checked by 
what had come to be an accepted national tradition. 

The poets and novelists, even more than the painters, mirrored the 
varying facets of the nationalism of the day, and not least because they 
expressed the social idealism which lay at its very heart. In literature as in 
art, a passionate Australianism demanded a native mode of expression 
and it was no long step to argue, as Miles Franklin did, that a full appreci¬ 
ation of “this unique and wonderful land” could come only from "those 
whose love of it, engendered by heredity or close companionship, has 
fired their blood”. 135 In Rigby’s Romance Furphy spoke of the new 
national type being created by social economic conditions, “Australian in 
ethics, aspiration, impulse, and adjective.” 136 Australian conditions had 
produced a national idiom and writers were at hand to use it powerfully 
in portraying Australian life and in expressing a conviction of Australia’s 
destined greatness. 

“Homers are waiting in the gum-trees now.”™ 

Henry Lawson, Joseph Furphy, and Bernard O’Dowd were most 
typical of the nationalist mood. Lawson’s work, in both short stories and 
verse, with its emphasis on the outback, with its gospel of mateship and 
its sympathy for the ordinary and especially the down-on-his-luck. Aus¬ 
tralian, epitomized much of the sentiment of the Labour movement. 
Furphy represented its more class-conscious and intellectual aspect. In 
Such is Life, regarded by many Australian critics with veneration, the 
creed of extreme democracy, the pursuit of the will o’ the wisp of equality, 
distaste of social privilege and belief in socialism were all vehemently 
exhibited. O’Dowd, more than any other writer, was the prophet of Aus¬ 
tralian democracy, the poet of the dawn of things to be, the visionary with 
faith in the outcome of social experimentation if his countrymen but 
dedicated themselves with high purpose to the task. 

“She is Eutopia, she is Hy-Brasil, 

The watchers on the tower of morning hail! 

Yet she shall be as we, the Potter, mould 
Altar or tomb, as we aspire, despair; 

What wine we bring shall she. the chalice, hold; 

What word we write shall she, the script, declare.” 138 

134 Somr Everyday Folk and Dawn, quoted by Roderick. C., An Introduction to Australian 
Fiction (Sydney, 1950), pp 41-2. 

13 * Rigby’s Romance , quoted by Roderick, op. cit . p. 40. 

m From “The Bush”, in An Australian Anthology, cd. Scrle. P.. (Sydney, 1940), p. Mi- 
Op. Clt., P. 142- 
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Australian writers before 1914 "’ere achieving that individuality and in¬ 
dependence which fostered the growth of a national literature. At the same 
time many shared with the political nationalists a yearning for isolation as 
though some such barricade were necessary to unfettered and wholehearted 
concentration. A too conscious hungering and thirsting after social 
righteousness tended to translate Australians into a chosen people dis¬ 
dainful of the ways of the gentiles. In more extreme literary circles, at least, 
Australianism became a cult and the Australian inheritance was unneces¬ 
sarily diminished. 

The contribution of the universities was important in righting the 
balance and in preserving wider cultural contacts. Sydney and Melbourne 
celebrated their jubilee 130 early in the new century and along with 
Adelaide proved successful in attracting to their staffs men of ability who 
maintained high standards of scholarship. On the side of the humanities 
their essential function was to perform a civilizing mission and here the 
achievement was notable even if there be some truth in the oft levelled 
charge that few original writers emerged from their lecture rooms. The 
universities kept alive the great cultural traditions of western civilization 
and men of the stature of Mungo MacCallum, W. J. Woodhouse and 
George Arnold Wood 110 in Sydney enriched the taste and judgment of the 
community by ensuring that windows were opened on a highly relevant 
world of experience and achievement. But for such men the Australian 
outlook would have been narrow and impoverished and the Australian 
cultural performance bereft of adequate standards of comparison. 



In politics attention had been increasingly concentrated on the Common¬ 
wealth. For this there were good reasons. While the States remained 
important in promoting social and developmental policies, the national 
Parliament captured the imagination because both individuals and parties 
understood that here the future destinies of the country would be decided. 
Control of defence, external relations and foreign trade fostered the 
trend, but what proved decisive was Dcakin's attempt to make the federal 
Parliament the agency for national and social experimentation. The con¬ 
version of the Labour movement to the view that its policy could best be 
achieved at the national level ensured that the decision would stand, 
although there were Labour men in State politics who, like Lot's wife, 
looked back, more than half regretful of the decision which had been 
taken . 141 The implementation of the national policies of the several 
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parties was, however, conditioned by the federal framework. From the 
outset and continuously thereafter attention had to be paid not only to 
constitutional questions involving the limits to Commonwealth authority, 
but also to the federal balance in a less formal constitutional sense. That 
is to say, the political parties were themselves federally organized and 
were faced with constant pressure from regional groups which had their 
own acquired interests to defend. No cabinet could be formed without 
weighing nicely the due proportion of State representation; no policy 
could be countenanced which openly discriminated against a State; and all 
policies had to be considered in the light of their possible effect upon 
regional interest and outlook. 142 

The division of power established by the adoption of the federal 
system made the judges of the High Court the arbiters of the constitution. 
Judicial interpretation, therefore, came to play a not insignificant part 
in determining the balance as between Commonwealth and States. The 
composition of the court prior to 1914 ensured that consideration would 
be given to protecting the rights of the States. Some of the judges, Griffith 
and Barton in particular, had played an active part in the achievement 
of federation, and were imbued with a strong sense of what they regarded 
as the federal compact. The justices, in Professor Bailey’s phrase, “began 
with the States”, holding as they did the view that the clear intention had 
been that the States should retain and exercise unimpaired all powers 
other than those which by enumeration had been transferred to the Com¬ 
monwealth. American principles of interpretation were borrowed and 
applied to support the proposition of mutual non-interference. Neither the 
Commonwealth nor a State, ran the doctrine, "could in any way control or 
interfere with the free exercise of the legislative or executive powers of the 
other, unless expressly authorised by the Constitution”. 143 Such principles 
of interpretation produced shocks for Commonwealth and States alike. 
State railway employees were excluded from the jurisdiction of the Com¬ 
monwealth arbitration court by the decision that State railways were not 
only State enterprises but also governmental agencies. 144 Commonsense 
demanded that some limits be set to the doctrine of mutual non-interfer¬ 
ence. The answer was furnished in the doctrine of Mr Justice Barton, "If 
the grant is exclusive, the control is absolute.” 145 The States learnt with 
dismay that customs duties would have to be paid on goods imported by 
a State government even if, as in the case of steel rails, 146 they were for 
use by what the court held to be a governmental instrumentality. Worse, 
however, was to follow, for in 1908, the court upheld the Commonwealth’s 
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action in appropriating revenue to trust funds. By doing so the Common¬ 
wealth deliberately contrived to prevent the existence of surplus revenue 
which by agreement would have to be paid to the States. Few acts have 
aroused such resentment among the States, whose premiers have repeatedly 
denounced the practice as a moral infringement of the constitution. 
Despite such setbacks to the States and some corresponding extension of 
the Commonwealth power, the broad effect of judicial interpretation 
in the early years of the federation was to bolster the independence of the 
States and set definite limits to Commonwealth pretensions. 

Both the division of powers and the attitude adopted by the High 
Court induced parties to the federation to devise a number of co-operative 
techniques. Co-operation at times was prompted by a high sense of national 
welfare or by genuine conviction of the gains to be derived, but at others 
it proved to be no more than the reluctant partnership of a team of 
individualists who, while mutually suspicious of one another, were com¬ 
pelled by circumstances to work in concert. 

In the twenties with the development of the loan council, the heightened 
importance of the premiers’ conference and the use of the grant-in-aid, 
co-operation assumed wide significance, but though the range prior to 
1914 was less sweeping, concerted action was a feature of Australian 
governmental practice which undoubtedly led to a smoother working of 
the federal machinery. It assumed many forms 147 even in the pre-war 
period. Conferences between federal and State departmental officers were 
not uncommon, especially on such matters as health, communications, 
taxation and financial relations. The premiers’ conferences and meetings 
between Commonwealth and State ministers were becoming part of the 
normal pattern of political activity. Health regulation is a good example. 
Lacking any general power the Commonwealth without State co-operation 
could take only limited action through its authority over interstate and 
foreign trade and commerce and quarantine. Disease, however, knows no 
State boundaries. Efforts were, therefore, made to secure uniform action 
through agreement and some success was achieved. The conference of 
1914, held at the invitation of the prime minister, yielded a resolution in 
favour of Commonwealth control of interstate quarantine. The 1909 
conference considered the effects of the Commonwealth quarantine legis¬ 
lation of 1908, while in 1913, following on the smallpox epidemic in New 
South Wales, the circumstances under which the Commonwealth might 
intervene to declare any district a quarantine area were defined. 148 

In other instances legislation, either jointly by Commonwealth and 
States, or by the Commonwealth acting alone, was required to implement 
agreements reached by conference. The Surplus Revenue Act of 1910 was 
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introduced alter an understanding with the States that it should only 
operate for a definite period; the Commonwealth embargo on foreign 
sugar was the outcome of negotiations with the State of Queensland. The 
outstanding example, however, is the agreement over the Murray River. 
In a continent less richly endowed with river systems than any other, the 
Murray and its tributaries gain added importance. The question of the 
use to be made of the Murray system for navigation, irrigation and water 
conservation, had long been a matter of jealous controversy between the 
States most intimately concerned. New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia, and was one of the more contentious issues of the convention 
debates. 149 

The proposal to endow the Commonwealth with authority to control 
“navigable streams and their tributaries within the Commonwealth and 
the use of the waters thereof” foundered on the rock of Victorian and New 
South Wales fears of interference with their use of the waters for develop¬ 
mental projects. All that could be achieved was the negative provision 
restricting the Commonwealth from curtailing a State’s right to "reason¬ 
able use” of the river water for irrigation or conservation. 150 By 1913, 
however, good sense prevailed and recognition of mutual interest led to 
the agreement for the conservation of the Murray waters concluded in that 
year between the prime minister and the premiers of the three 
States concerned. The agreement was given legislative form by the River 
Murray Waters Act of 1915, 151 passed by the Commonwealth and the 
States of Victoria, New South Wales and South Australia. Shortly after, in 
1917, a permanent River Murray commission was established. 

Close co-ordination of policy by several governments is inevitably 
attended by difficulties, as was to be demonstrated in the field of public 
health with the outbreak of the influenza epidemic in 1918. 152 Notwith¬ 
standing, co-operation, whether the unspectacular day-to-day dealings 
between departmental officers or the more arresting and public agree¬ 
ment between governments as in the case of the Murray, contributed much 
to the smoother working of the complex machinery of federal government. 

Finance, it has been said, is government. Certainly in the Australian 
situation it has been the crucial issue between the Commonwealth and 
State governments since federation. This more than any other question 
plagued the deliberations of the founding fathers, and their inability to 
devise anything other than a temporary compromise inevitably meant 
that it would live on to disturb the harmony of the new federal relation¬ 
ship. The provisions of the constitution placed the Commonwealth in a 
dominant financial position from the outset. The federal Parliament 
acquired the power to tax in all fields and the exclusive right of imposing 
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customs and excise duties. Technically, the States retained their powers 
of taxation undiminished, apart from the surrender of customs and excise. 
In fact, they were placed in a most unenviable position. By the abandon¬ 
ment of customs revenue they had lost their most lucrative source of 
income; by permitting the Commonwealth concurrent powers over all other 
sources of taxation they were vulnerable whenever the Commonwealth 
chose to trespass upon any field of State taxation. In the short run two 
provisions safeguarded the solvency of the States. First, the Braddon com¬ 
promise, finally adopted without enthusiasm by the premiers in 1899, 153 
compelled the Commonwealth for a ten-year period to redistribute to the 
States three-quarters of the customs and excise revenue. Secondly, the 
constitution provided that surplus Commonwealth revenue should go 
back to the States. Such limitations were not a very serious bar to Common¬ 
wealth financial supremacy. Not only did the Braddon clause have a 
limited life, but the determination of what was to happen thereafter was 
solely a matter for decision by the Commonwealth Parliament. The expec¬ 
tations of the States in the matter of surplus revenue were also short-lived, 
since Commonwealth treasurers showed sufficient ingenuity through 
appropriation Acts to render this provision for all practical pur¬ 
poses inoperative. Deakin in his celebrated prediction of Commonwealth 
supremacy through superior financial power had the root of the matter. 
“The rights of self-government of the States have been fondly supposed to 
be safeguarded by the constitution. It left them legally free, but financially 
bound to the chariot wheels of the Commonwealth. Their need will be 
its opportunity.” 154 

The provisions for redistribution of revenue ushered in what has been 
called the book-keeping period in Australian financial relations. A com¬ 
plicated system of debits and credits determined the amounts to be paid 
to each State, though the procedure was somewhat simplified before the 
ten-year period elapsed by the adoption in the Surplus Revenue Act of 
1908 155 of the population of the various States as the basis for revenue 
redistribution. 

As the Braddon period drew to a close, the State premiers anxiously 
speculated on the likely nature of the Commonwealth’s proposals. They 
were not without forebodings. It had been fondly imagined that the 
federal government’s activities would be strictly limited and consequently 
inexpensive. But Commonwealth ministers had other ideas. Departments 
were multiplying and expanding and expenditure on social services was 
increasing; plans were in the offing for an Australian navy and a com¬ 
pulsorily trained army; subsidies were in demand for the development 
of Australian industry; and Labour’s policy if successfully carried out 
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through the Commonwealth would undoubtedly prove expensive. 

In the bargaining which preceded the financial arrangements of 1910, 
the States discerned good grounds for their apprehension. Sir William Lyne 
hastened to warn the States that the Commonwealth would need a greater 
percentage of revenue in the future. Commonwealth propositions seemed 
to indicate not merely a lack of financial humility, but mounting pre¬ 
tensions in the pursuit of power. The basis of the Deakin government’s 
proposals was to take over the State debts and reduce the amount of 
revenue returned to the States. The premiers, discerning a gulf yawning 
between State responsibilities and State financial resources, found such 
proposals unacceptable. The Commonwealth, however, possessed the 
upper hand, and the States had to accept the best terms they could extract. 
Accordingly, in 1909, agreement was reluctantly reached. State debts 
were to be taken over by the Commonwealth and the States were to receive 
a fixed payment "of twenty-five shillings per annum per head of popu¬ 
lation”. The intention to seal the agreement by an amendment of the 
constitution miscarried when the electors agreed to the transference of 
State debts but rejected the per capita payments. 150 Although Labour had 
been suspicious of an arrangement which might unduly fetter the Com¬ 
monwealth, the Fisher government abided by the agreement with the 
States and in 1910 introduced the Surplus Revenue Act which provided 
for per capita payments to the States at the rate of 25 shillings. The failure, 
however, to carry the constitutional amendment had deprived the States 
of security, since the Commonwealth could alter the basis of payments 
when it pleased. Actually, per capita payments were continued until a new 
approach was made to the problem with the Financial Agreement of 1927- 

Closely associated with the financial provisions of 1910 was the intro¬ 
duction of special grants to the less prosperous States. Under the 1909 
agreement Western Australia 187 was to receive an additional sum of 
£250,000, which was to diminish at the rate of £10,000 a year. Shortly after, 
in 1912, 158 Tasmania also benefited by a special grant of £95,000 W ^ 11C ^ 1 
was to be paid for ten years, though again at a diminishing rate of £10,000 
a year. Special grants continued to be a feature of Commonwealth-State 
financial relations in the future. It is clear that however reluctant the 
Commonwealth may have been to make such grants, and whatever the 
reasons advanced for special payments, the Commonwealth was in fact 
forced to recognize that it must act to prevent the health of the weaker 
members of the federation from being irreparably impaired through 
financial starvation. In short, though formal recognition had to await the 
establishment of the Grants Commission in the thirties, the Common- 
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wealth prior to 1914 was acting in tacit conformity with the principle of 
need. 

During the book-keeping period up to 1910 both Commonwealth and 
States were in “a reasonably sound financial position”. 150 The substitution 
of per capita payments altered the balance to the disadvantage of the 
States, and while Commonwealth commitments undoubtedly necessitated 
the retention of a greater share of total revenue, the new system assisted 
in producing Commonwealth surpluses and State deficits. By 1914 Com¬ 
monwealth financial superiority was no longer in doubt. The States had 
been forced to accept financial provisions which they disliked; the 
expectation of benefiting from surplus revenue was denied them; and 
evidence was growing that government by the Commonwealth was likely 
to be an increasingly expensive business which would lead to Common¬ 
wealth competition in fields of taxation previously left to the States. 

The federal nature of the constitution created few problems so long as 
the Commonwealth Parliament confined its activities to those issues, such 
as immigration restriction, for which it was brought into being. But the 
emphasis placed by Deakin upon social experimentation and the decision 
of Labour to attempt to implement its policy at the national level led to a 
straining of Commonwealth powers beyond limits that the High Court 
was prepared to accept. Deakin’s Trade Mark Act 100 of 1905, which showed 
the influence of Labour upon his government, failed in its attempt to 
confer a form of protection upon goods stamped with “the union label”. 
More significant was the decision that legislation designed to implement 
the new protection was invalid. The court, looking to the purpose of the 
legislation, decreed 101 that the Excise Tariff Act was concerned with control 
of industry rather than taxation and represented a usurpation of power. 
Additional Commonwealth legislation was called in question and declared 
invalid, notably the attempt through an extension of the Arbitration Act 
to enforce a “common rule" within an industry as a whole, 102 the attempt 
to control monopolies within as well as beyond a single State, 103 and the 
attempt to apply the Seamens’ Compensation Act to those engaged in the 
coastal trade of a single State. 104 

The Labour party, in particular, viewed these decisions with dismay. 
Not only had legislation which it most cherished been rendered null and 
void, but the constitution seemed to stand as an impediment to the ful¬ 
filment of the party’s programme. It was not surprising, therefore, that the 
party should sponsor constitutional amendments designed to remove the 
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barriers in its path. The igo8 Labour party conference at Brisbane had 
served notice of Labour’s intention by sponsoring amendments designed: 

i. To implement the doctrine of "new protection”; 

2 • To extend the scope of the Federal arbitration machinery: and 

3. To make possible the nationalisation of monopolies by the Commonwealth .165 


As Harrison Moore remarked, it does not require any particular clair¬ 
voyance to see the intimate connection between these proposals and the 
defeat of Labour hopes through decisions in the High Court. 100 

The opportunity came in 1910 when the Fisher government acquired 
office. Referendum proposals of which William Morris Hughes was the 
principal architect followed in ign. The proposed amendments 107 went 
beyond those suggested by conference and were so sweeping that virtual 
control of the economic and industrial life of the country would have 
passed into Commonwealth hands. But the amendments were heavily 
defeated. 

Labour committed the mistake of asking for too much, and got nothing. 
Genuine federalists, opponents of Labour’s socialist policy, organized 
groups with an interest in the retention of State powers, all united to 
secure the defeat of the proposals. Not the least significant feature was 
the division within Labour’s own ranks. The New South Wales Labour 
cabinet under Holman was openly unenthusiastic about changes which 
could rob State Labour of its opportunity for social experimentation. This 
attitude continued to find expression, especially in New South Wales and 
Queensland, where the State organization became strongly entrenched and 
could look forward to regular office. 

Two years later, in 1 g 13, Labour tried again, submitting a similar list 
of proposals. On this occasion the amendments were also defeated but with 
this difference, that the voting was very much closer, the States being evenly 
divided. The defeats of ign and 1 gi3 produced a political stalemate. 
Labour was left without immediate prospect of carrying its programme 
further through the agency of the national Parliament, but at the same 
time was not denied the hope that the electorate was swinging towards its 
point of view on the balance of the constitution. The year 1 g 13 rather than 
igi4 seems to close a constitutional era. Shortly, issues of a different kind 
were to engage the attention of the parties and the electorate. 

If the federal system raised problems, it also ensured that governments 
in the former Colonies would continue to perform important develop¬ 
mental and social functions. The decision was deliberate. The States were 
to control those matters which pressed most closely and continuously upon 
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the ordinary citizen. Their very existence was an acknowledgment of the 
reality of regional interests, differences and loyalties; their autonomy 
permitted the possibility of individual experimentation within what Mr 
Justice Holmes called “the insulated chamber afforded by the States”. 
Their powers were both extensive and significant, possessing as they did 
primary responsibility in such matters as land settlement, mining, trans¬ 
port, education, health, regulation of industry, administration of justice 
and poor relief. National development was from the outset of federation a 
co-operative enterprise, and though the Commonwealth, in itself the 
symbol of national aspirations, made good its claim to leadership, never¬ 
theless the success of the venture was vitally conditioned by State 
performance. 

Political activity within the States mirrored that of the Commonwealth 
in a way which must have surprised the men who wrote the constitution, 
since the roles of each had been envisaged as essentially different. Yet the 
reasons are apparent. The habit, acquired in colonial days, of looking to 
governments for active and extensive support, not only persisted in the 
States, but was extended to the Commonwealth as well. The emergence of 
political Labour as an important force in all States, and as perhaps the 
dominant party in Commonwealth politics, ensured that whatever the 
specific issues, the pattern of political behaviour would be much the same 
in State and national politics. 

The demand for government initiative in taming the rigours of the 
land and for governmental intervention on behalf of the less favoured had 
not only bred a peculiar responsiveness in State politicians but had led 
to the creation of extensive governmental machinery to serve such purposes. 
In the Australian situation the need to satisfy these demands led to the 
growth of strong centralized departments rather than to a healthy and 
vigorous initiative in local government. Whether the question was one 
of education or the administration of government-owned railways, State 
cabinets had at their disposal a body of experienced and competently 
trained officials. At least until the twenties, and probably well beyond, the 
civil services of the older and wealthier States of New South Wales and 
Victoria could more than stand comparison with the Commonwealth. 

Australian experience had led to a belief in the importance of govern¬ 
ment assistance. This conviction, when allied with the inescapable 
necessity to act in conditions that private enterprise often found peculiarly 
unattractive, induced State governments to embark upon experiments 
in governmental stimulation and public ownership. The State socialism so 
illuminatingly discussed by Mr Eggleston in relation to Victoria 168 was 
in fact familiar practice in all States. Disavowed by purists of the Labour 
party as being far removed from the socialism of their contemplation, it 
was nevertheless a form of State enterprise which commanded wide 
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electoral support. Public utilities, of which railways are the outstanding 
example, required extensive capital investment and were responsible for 
a heavy proportion of State debts. The administrative problems of control 
and operation have plagued politics from the time of the first ventures. 
Since the ordinary governmental departments were ill-suited to conducting 
business ventures the normal practice became to establish some kind of 
statutory corporation such as the State Rivers and Water Supply Board 
set up in Victoria in 1905. The politicians, beset by the demands of the 
electors that public utilities should become agencies of social policy or 
regional interest, have hovered uneasily between genuine independence 
and a measure of political control. As Professor Bland has remarked: "A 
change of ministers inevitably affects policy and this reacts upon manage¬ 
ment, staffing, and finance. Since this cannot but be inimical to business 
success, escape is sought in an independent agency. But such independence 
is inconsistent with the political theory of ministerial responsibility and 
accountability to parliament and the electors. Financial independence 
cuts across the doctrine of an all-embracing annual budget. Staff control 
involves the repudiation of a common public personnel policy.” 109 Almost 
all forms of public enterprise were directly related to State responsibility 
for either development or land settlement. From federation to 1914 notable 
advances were achieved, though the cost was often high. Developments 
in Queensland and Western Australia may be taken by way of example. 
In Queensland the sugar industry, threatened with disaster by die ter¬ 
mination of Kanaka labour, was successfully reorganized and ensured a 
white population in the tropical north. 170 In Western Australia after 1905 
vigorous State action stimulated primary production. Light railways 
tapped the western half of the wheat belt, while the Agricultural Bank 
aided settlers. Wheat production rose steeply from 2,460,000 bushels in 1908 
to 13,331,000 bushels in 1913. The Scaddan government attempted to 
tackle the immense problem of the north-west by aiding the cattle industry 
through the establishment of freezing works at Wyndham and the 
acquisition of government owned steamships. It showed a similar faith in 
State enterprises by setting up in the more closely settled south a chain of 
State butchers’ shops, State brickworks, and government agricultural im¬ 
plement factories in the expectation of cutting living costs. 

All States were active in promoting schemes of land settlement. If the 
results were less spectacular than die expectations, neverdieless some 
success was achieved, though the cost per settler was inordinately high, the 
Victorian scheme, for example, placed about 15,000 on the land at a cost 
of roughly £34 millions. 171 Bound up with the schemes for land settlement 
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were the efforts of the States to attract suitable British and European 

migrants. . 

Both Commonwealth and States shared responsibility for immigration. 

Broadly speaking, up to 1914 the Commonwealth concerned itself with 
the negative aspect of the exclusion of those thought undesirable, while 
the States were left with the positive role of encouraging settlers of the 
type required. It was clear to the more thoughtful that the selfish and 
provocative policy of a palisade against the unwanted could not be justified 
unless strenuous efforts were made to people the country with white 
settlers. In the opening years of the Commonwealth there was little to 
suggest that such a viewpoint had won official acceptance. Drought con¬ 
ditions deterred the States, while the Immigration Act was being invoked 
to question the entry of British workmen. Hostility to Italians, 172 whom 
some Australians arrogantly regarded as not quite "white”, was manifest 
early despite their suitability to conditions in north Queensland. The 
organized unions, determined to brook no competition with their mem¬ 
bers, took their stand on the clause in the Act denying entry to "persons 
under a contract to perform manual labour in the Commonwealth”. 173 
The arrival of certain boilermakers under contract to the Western Aus¬ 
tralian railway department caused sufficient alarm to lead to an attempt 
to exclude six hatters on arrival from the United Kingdom. This curious 
perversion of the intention of the Act was not sustained, but the episode 
was too Gilbertian to make many Australians feel comfortable. 

With signs of economic recovery the enthusiasm of the States for 
assisted migrants returned. Deakin as early as 1904 17 * had pleaded for 
recognition of the importance of a co-ordinated policy to fill the empty 
spaces. While prime minister he returned again and again to this issue at 
the premiers’ conferences, seeking a greater uniformity of policy and some 
means whereby the Commonwealth could assist without arousing suspicion 
of invading State preserves. It proved a difficult road to travel. Despite 
Deakin’s ingenuity and diplomatic finesse, the States were markedly un- 
enthusiastic about Commonwealth proposals to establish a federal office 
in London for advertising and selection purposes. 175 Each State was 
represented by its agent-general, and after 1906 active propaganda em¬ 
bracing assisted passages and settlement schemes was the order of the day 
in an effort to attract migrants. Throughout, the emphasis was placed 
upon agricultural settlers. Despite past disappointments and presumably 
wide knowledge of Australian conditions, Commonwealth and State 
ministers still cherished the dream of establishing a yeoman farmer class 
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in Australia. Increasingly the advantages of Commonwealth financial 
assistance and Commonwealth advertising were recognized. Premiers’ con¬ 
ferences began by passing pious resolutions in favour of co-operation, in 
no short time agreed to limited Commonwealth participation, and by 1912 
had requested the Commonwealth to provide 25,000 assisted passages a 
year. Fisher refused on the ground that divided control would 
produce difficulties, but his successor. Cook, announced his willing¬ 
ness to subsidize the migration schemes of the States to an amount of 
£150,000. In other ways, however, the Commonwealth had lent assistance. 
The appointment of Reid as first high commissioner led to vastly increased 
expenditure on advertising the attractions of Australia to prospective 
emigrants from Europe, as well as Britain. The continued propaganda 
of Commonwealth and States reaped a considerable reward in the years 
1911-13 when the net gain from immigration reached 230,000. 

An intimate concern with vital questions of social policy ensured that 
State politics would still command the interest of the electorate. If Com¬ 
monwealth pensions, maternity legislation and the establishment of the 
federal arbitration court diminished the scope of State activity, much that 
was significant remained. Two of the most important fields for State 
experimentation were industrial regulation and education. It was the 
industrial issue which aroused the livelier political interest, making and 
especially breaking governments, yet perhaps in the long run the con¬ 
tinuous advances in education were more significant. The States maintained 
or established their own tribunals to regulate conditions and settle dis¬ 
putes, Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania following the pattern of 
the Victorian wages boards, while Western Australia adopted the New 
South Wales system of a court of conciliation and arbitration. 170 Important 
gains in improved conditions came about through these tribunals, but 
their main functions tended to become the determining of a minimum 
wage in the industry concerned and the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes. Efforts were made to secure industrial peace by 
legislative prohibition. 177 All States passed Acts declaring strikes and 
lock-outs illegal, apart from Queensland, where much the same end was 
sought by a heavy penally for those refusing to abide by the board’s decision 
on wage rates. Yet repudiation of awards was not uncommon and indus¬ 
trial peace failed to eventuate. Between 1910 and 1912 general strikes 
occurred in both South Australia and Queensland. Whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the issues, and there was undoubtedly provocation in the 
Queensland case, majority opinion expressed itself as opposed to methods 
of direct action. In both instances it was political Labour which pa ld < he 
penalty. In South Australia the Labour government which was in office 
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was ousted at the ensuing elections; in Queensland, where Labour was in 
opposition, a government by no means previously popular was returned 

to power with an increased majority. 178 

The shadowing presence of the Commonwealth court dimmed to some 
extent the lustre of the State tribunals. Judicial decisions in the High 
Court prior to 1920 gave some protection by denying to the Commonwealth 
court authority to deal with industrial employees in governmental under¬ 
takings. Yet Commonwealth awards tended to influence State decisions 
and the advantages of the dual system were readily appreciated by union 
organizers. Duplication led inevitably to collision and the extraordinary 
complexity of arbitration proceedings in the twenties. 

Education 170 felt the stimulus of the burst of national energy which 
was sustained till 1913. The policies of the several States reflected the drive 
for equality of opportunity, expressed the prevailing spirit of experiment 
and sought to adapt existing systems to the needs of a maturer and more 
complex society. Dissatisfaction, evident at the turn of the century, led to 
commissions of inquiry in Victoria in 1899 and New South Wales in 1902, 
which in turn produced changes in organization, syllabus and teacher 
training. Legislative amendments introduced new features into the State 
Education Acts, notably in the years 1910 (Victoria and Queensland) 
and 1911 (New South Wales). 180 The motives were both idealistic and 
utilitarian. Expanded opportunities for the individual were not unrelated 
to the needs of industry and the overall requirements of the particular 
State. Secondary education was given greater stress and assistance provided 
for pupils through the abolition of fees and the more liberal provision 
of scholarships. Technical education, long neglected, received fresh 
impetus; continuation classes were established; kindergarten training 
instituted; and a new approach made to the problem of training teachers. 
Modifications have occurred since, but the essential structure of the State 
educational systems was determined by 1919. New South Wales and 
Victoria were fortunate in their directors of education. Peter Board and 
Frank Tate were the master-builders 181 of the educational systems 
developed in these two States and their influence was by no means confined 
to New South Wales and Victoria. 

The developments in the New South Wales system, though perhaps 
more sweeping and elaborate than in most of the other States, are indicative 
of the spirit of change affecting educational thought. The commission of 
inquiry, by its thoroughgoing condemnation of prevailing methods, pre¬ 
pared the way for radical departures. These began in 1904 with the new 
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syllabus and the appointment of a director of education, Peter Board, 
who was to transform educational practice in the State. The system which 
came into being between 1905 and 1915 was largely his handiwork and its 
characteristic features embodied his most cherished convictions. A fresh 
breeze blew through the administrative office and after a time penetrated 
even to the class-room. Greater stress was placed on the child as an 
individual and on teaching methods which gave scope for creative activity. 
Since much depended upon the teacher, cardinal importance was attached 
to raising the standard within the service by demanding not only higher 
professional qualifications but also possession of a broad cultural back¬ 
ground. Salaries were increased; the service reclassified; and incentives in 
the form of promotion provided by a system of in-service training. No 
doubt old habits died hard and many complained of the burden of pro¬ 
motion examinations, but profound changes had been set in motion. By 
1916 the director could write: “In many schools education is a real thing. 
Interest is real; effort is real; and the result is real. The most characteristic 
feature of the report of the Inspectors is the pleasure they find in praising 
this new spirit in the instruction.” 182 

In other ways Board sought to adapt or develop the State educational 
system to meet the needs of a growing society. Secondary education 
received serious attention. Here the private schools remained important, 
but the high schools grew in number; a new syllabus was devised and 
scholarships to secondary schools and the university increased. Particular 
attention was paid to ensuring that country children shared in the ex¬ 
pansion of educational opportunity. Not less significant was the diversifi¬ 
cation of education by providing less academic types of instruction. 
Continuation schools assisted those wishing to undertake technical, com¬ 
mercial or domestic science training. Technical education was thoroughly 
overhauled, the Hurlstone Agricultural High School was established in 
1912 and courses in agriculture introduced into several of the country 
high schools. Along with such necessary innovations went a number of 
experiments designed to fill gaps or meet the special conditions of the State. 
Much thought was given to those in remote areas and in 1916 teaching by 
correspondence was introduced. Training of kindergarten teachers through 
the Blackfriars Training College, established in 1906, led to the trans¬ 
formation of infant teaching. Finally the University Amendment Act of 
1912 183 by granting 200 exhibitions and scholarships completed the pattern 
of State assistance in education. If the system had its blind spots, and some 
of the defects such as the over-emphasis on examinations and the too narrow 
scope of technical education later became apparent, yet there is some justice 
in the claim that in New South Wales “the University Act, together with 
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the Bursary Endowment Act, achieved a measure of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity unequalled in any British country of the time”. 18 * 

State politics, no less than federal, were profoundly affected by the rise 
of the Labour party. The flowing tide of which Holman spoke seemed 
likely to sweep Labour to office in all States apart from Victoria. In fact, 
Labour did achieve its ambition to become the government in every State 
prior to 1914, though in Victoria it was almost by accident, and the 
government survived for only thirteen days. 185 As in the Commonwealth, 
the emergence of Labour aided in clarifying the party situation; hence¬ 
forth the State electorates divided broadly, though not exclusively, accord¬ 
ing to the income-social pattern, and victory tended to go to the party 
commanding the allegiance of the marginal voters. Local events had then- 
importance and the issues in State politics were determined by the area 
of State power. Nevertheless, the struggle was essentially one to decide the 

social and economic pattern of the community. 

In the key State of New South Wales Labour first assumed office in 
1910 under J. S. T. McGowen. By 1912 Labour was setting the pace. In 
part this was inevitable, since Labour was the party demanding change 
and Labour had perfected a superior organization; but it was due also to 
the quality of the political leadership. The idealism of the movement 
together with the prospect of political power attracted to it men endowed 
with the passion of purpose. In State politics before 1919 the non-Labour 
parties failed to attract leaders with the necessary intellectual capacity, 
skill and organizing drive to match the gifts of W. A. Holman in New 
South Wales or T. J. Ryan 186 in Queensland. 

The programmes adopted by the movement in the various States bore a 
marked similarity to one another. Typical was the fighting platform of six 
points promulgated in January 1912 by the New South Wales Political 
Labour League: (i) constitutional reforms; (2) effective land settlement; 
(3) nationalization of health; (4) equitable industrial laws; (5) educational 
reform; (6) State iron industry. 187 The majority of these planks were 
common to Labour in all States, while the remainder made their appearance 
in two or more in a form appropriate to local conditions. Legislative 
councils as citadels of privilege were viewed with abhorrence and all State 
Labour platforms planned their demise. All favoured the principles of 
“the initiative and referendum” as instruments for achieving responsive¬ 
ness to the general will. The abolition of imported State governors, while 
tying in with national sentiment, was a last salute to a dying republicanism. 
Some aspects of Labour policy were in advance of what was practically 
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possible, as McGowen discovered 188 when he attempted to implement 
the platform on the alienation of Crown lands; others, for example, the 
initiative and referendum, were submerged by the sands of shifting 
political circumstances and the movement has shown no interest in their 
excavation. 

Nevertheless, Labour, guided by practical, shrewd and purposeful men, 
wrote much legislation into the statute book by gradualist methods. In 
New South Wales the Industrial Arbitiation Act of 1912, 189 the Bursaries 
Endowment Act 190 of the same year, the State Brickworks legislation, 191 
and the amendments to the Coal Mines Regulation Acts 192 were the handi¬ 
work of Labour in office. More no doubt would have been achieved if the 
Holman government in the hour of its triumph had not been forced to 
subordinate local reform to the emergencies of national preparation for 
war. 


VI 

Until 1914 Australians enjoyed the luxury of almost undisturbed con¬ 
centration upon their own domestic affairs. If isolation bred at times a 
parochial complacency, the Australian achievement was nevertheless con¬ 
siderable. The main objects of federation had been accomplished and 
basic national aspirations given legislative form by the Commonwealth 
Parliament. The constitution, based as it was on unfamiliar principles, had 
been made to work with reasonable efficiency, though signs were not 
wanting that in the complexities of the federal form lay serious problems 
for the future. Though the Commonwealth seemed likely to overshadow 
the States, especially in the financial field, there was little vocal protest 
apart from the clamorous voices of the State premiers. Apparently the 
Australian community was prepared to let events take their course even 
if it did not intend to hasten the process by a direct transfer of powers. 
The Commonwealth, from its inception, acted as a further stimulus to 
nationalist sentiment, and, with the assistance of the States, as a positive 
agent of national development. Every side of Australian life shared in the 
remarkable burst of creative activity which characterized the period. More¬ 
over, the foundation work in these formative years had an enduring 
quality. Whether it be literature or art, education, political organization, 
or the trend of economic development, the pattern was firmly set and 
subsequent developments modified but did not destroy the bold original 
outline. 
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Economically the face of the country had been changed by a combin¬ 
ation of self-help and State initiative. The advance in the national income 
was steady, if unspectacular by comparison with the rapid rise which was 
to occur in the twenties. The trend towards a more balanced and mature 
economy was already apparent. Manufacturing, abetted by Commonwealth 
protective policies, was increasing in comparison with primary, and 
especially pastoral, industry. Vet the emphasis upon the land remained 
strong. State governments made strenuous efforts to attract agricultural 
workers as sponsored migrants and embarked upon costly schemes of 
assisted settlement. The actual numbers employed in primary industry 
showed a slight increase, but expansion in output exceeded the employ¬ 
ment opportunities and the occupational figures 193 reveal a steady shift to 
manufacture. Nevertheless, the increase in primary production, which was 
the outcome both of the application of improved methods and the 
expansion of the area under crop, was striking. Between igoi and 1914 the 
wheat acreage 104 doubled, the average weight of the fleece steadily 
increased, and butter 195 production became almost twice as great. "1 he 
trend towards employment in secondary industry was reinforced by the 
growth of the capital cities whose insatiable appetite absorbed an ever- 
increasing percentage of the Australian population and by doing so 
ensured the continued dominance of urban interests in politics. A 
similar trend was also discernible towards the growth of the service or 
tertiary industries, 190 a reflection of the increasing complexity of the 
Australian economy. 

Manufacturing prior to the war lacked a basis of heavy industry. Apart 
from Hoskins’s Lithgow works and government owned railway and tram¬ 
way workshops, the emphasis was upon textiles, clothing, food and 
domestic requirements. In its processing of rural products and in the 
making of agricultural implements, the relationship of manufacturing 
to the great primary industries is obvious. The plans for the establishment 
of an efficient steel industry which led to the opening of the B.H.P. works 
at Newcastle in 1915, mark the close of one stage and the beginning 
of another in manufacture. 

More important than the steady material advance was the advent of 
an Australian society possessing its own individual character and a set of 
values peculiar to itself, a society ready to accept responsibility for the 
working out of its own salvation. Australia had become a nation before 
its soldiers set foot on the beaches of Gallipoli even if full awareness waited 
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on the future. A developing national consciousness, seeking distinct forms 
of self-expression, and a social regenerative movement, utopian in impulse, 
inventive in means, equalitarian in conviction, gave shape and individu¬ 
ality to the period. The decisive partnership of Liberal and Labour forces 
made possible many experiments in the redistribution of national wealth, 
the greater equalization of opportunity, the passage of humanitarian 
welfare legislation and the regulation of industrial life by processes of law. 
Labour, sensing its strength, shook off the Liberal embrace and, confident 
that in its programme it held the key to the future, pressed on to use the 
instrument of State power as the servant of its purposes. Its achievement 
was far from negligible. Though the Labour movement was not always 
ready to admit the extent of its inheritance from a liberal yesterday, 
defence, social services, and the Commonwealth Bank stand as testimony 
to its work. 

Important as was the social achievement, it fell short of the expectation. 
Perhaps this was inevitable. The unpalatable facts of economic geography 
and economic dependence on fluctuating oversea markets set decided 
limits to freedom of action. Yet the disappointment was real. If arbitration 
transformed the climate of industrial relations, it did not eliminate major 
industrial disturbances nor did it fulfil Deakin’s larger hope that its 
function would be essentially one of conciliation. In much the same way 
new protection and the basic wage failed to provide for the working man 
the promised land of economic abundance. While nominal wages made 
a brave showing in pacing it with prices, real wages 197 had an uncom¬ 
fortable habit of dropping behind. What was even more disconcerting was 
that real wages, and hence the worker’s standard of living, made no sig¬ 
nificant gain while Labour under Fisher held office in years of general 
prosperity. Indeed, the very machinery which by experiment had been 
devised to enforce fair and reasonable economic justice set limits to any 
rapid and far-reaching working-class advance. The gain to the community 
could hardly be denied, but many Labour adherents thought the price 
high and some, suffering the frustration of unrealized hopes, succumbed 
to the blandishments of more radical agitators of the I.W.W. brand. 

By the twenties the first generous instinct had spent itself, in much 
the same way as the promise of Sturt’s swift-flowing rivers was lost amid 
bewildering swamps and marshes. Even by 1914 the vision of an ideal 
society was fading and the formula for its realization was losing some of 
its magic. Ideals had become translated into slogans, political expediency 
bred damaging compromises, and something of the fire and purpose of 
the early national movement was replaced by a tamer acceptance of more 
limited gains. Australians had descended from the mountain tops to dwell 
upon the plains. 


^ See Clark and Crawford. National Income of Australia 
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Much of this feeling, however, lay in the future. Despite some disap¬ 
pointment and occasional disquiet, few who held to the goal of an equal 
society doubted the worth of the Australian experiment or disputed its 
superiority over other contemporary ways of life. The national sentiments 
of Furphy and the Sydney Bulletin, and the democratic idealism of 
O’Dowd, still carried conviction to Australian minds. Many who answered 
the challenge of 1914 believed in the reality of the Australian achievement 
and, what is more, believed it was worth defending. 

Nor were they wholly wrong. 
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CHAPTER VI 


AUSTRALIA AT WAR 

1914-1918 


1 he Australian response to the outbreak of war was immediate and 
decisive. The national mood, reflected at the outset by the government’s 
dual offer to dispatch an expeditionary force and to place its newly formed 
navy under admiralty control, was one of unquestioning support for 
Britain and her allies. 1 The Labour movement, whose nationalism had 
displayed an Australian rather than an imperial concentration, was not 
less fervent in demonstrative loyalty than other groups where such senti¬ 
ments were to be anticipated. More surprising were the outright declar¬ 
ations of support from those with Irish nationalist affiliations. Hughes 
appeared to be making no idle boast when he said, “The gravest crisis of 
our history is faced by a united people.” 2 

National unity was later to be undermined through the bitterness 
evoked by events in Ireland, the tension of a seemingly interminable 
struggle with its high human cost, the corroding conscription campaigns 
on the home front, and the revival of class animosities resulting from 
economic dislocation, though not to the point where majority sentiment 
wavered from the allied cause. Nevertheless, the testing time of August 
1914, did demonstrate that most Australians felt bound to Britain not 
only by legal, political, and economic links, but by other ties, less tangible, 
but not on that account less real—by ties of sentiment, history, and intel¬ 
lectual conviction. 3 

There was no real division of opinion between Australian parties over 
active participation in the war. Indeed, Labour and non-Labour vied with 
one another in promising an all-out effort. Party government was not 
suspended and there was no real move for a coalition, but opposition 
parties everywhere promised support for all measures required for a 
sustained war effort. In New South Wales the Liberal leader, Wade, 
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proffered the premier, Holman, a political truce which would include an 
understanding not to contest by-elections against the party holding the 

S 62 t>^ 

Labour was in office in the two key political areas of the Commonwealth 
and New South Wales. The Holman government, in particular, shortly 
before the war, was preparing to introduce extensive social and economic 
legislation in the Labour pattern. The non-Labour parties, while not 
making it a condition of their support for the war, were anxious to secure 
the abandonment of contentious party legislation. Holman, with his 
ardent patriotism and chivalrous attitude to opponents, felt the force of 
the argument, and one by one the legislative measures of his government 
were unobtrusively shelved. 5 His attitude won him the enmity of many of 
his supporters and little immunity from the attacks of his opponents. Since 
the Commonwealth was entrusted with responsibility for the conduct of 
the war, it was by no means obvious to the Labour movement that it should 
abandon its objectives at the very moment when political victory in New 
South Wales seemed to place them within grasp. Holman was soundly 
berated by the Labour conferences of 1915 and 1916 for jettisoning the 
Labour platform and his irritation at what he regarded as unfair criticism 
eased the way to a transfer of political allegiance, once the conscription 
issue further embittered his relations with the industrial movement. In 
the Commonwealth the same plea was made for a halt to contentious 
legislation. Fisher, not wholly convinced that all matters not obviously 
relevant to the war should be abandoned, proceeded to amend the Com¬ 
monwealth Bank Act, to the intense annoyance of the opposition. There 
was, however, little other contentious legislation during the war period. 

All political parties were inexperienced in the conduct of foreign 
affairs and comparatively ignorant of the play of international forces. The 
reasons are not far to seek. Until 1914 Britain’s voice was decisive in 
shaping foreign policy for the empire; Australia’s interest and influence 
were at best intermittent, being confined to those occasions and those 
issues which might conceivably affect vital aspects of domestic policy. 
Isolated by geography from powerful and populous neighbours, sheltered 
by the might of the British navy, absorbed in the task of developing a con¬ 
tinent, Australians by a fortunate combination of circumstances were 
able to afford the luxury of an almost exclusive concentration upon internal 
pursuits. The influence of the Labour movement reinforced what was 
after all a natural tendency. 

Despite some criticism, and indeed suspicion, of British policy, there 
remained both a pride in being British and a subconscious understanding 
that Australian security was not unconnected with the British relationship. 
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Nevertheless, few wished to be embroiled in world politics and even fewer 
made the sustained mental effort either to appreciate the temporary 
foundations upon which Australian security rested or to understand the 
nature of the world society of which Australia was an undeniable if un- 
influential part. The Labour party even more than its political opponents 
was intellectually ill-prepared for the catastrophe of 1941. The movement 
possessed few foreign affairs experts. If the response of participation and 
support for Britain was automatic, the underlying and as yet largely 
unsuspected confusion was real. In this respect Labour in its immaturity 
about things international was a mirror of the Australian mind. 

If it is possible to generalize about so complex a thing as the state of 
the public mind, the Australian reaction was one of intrepid and even 
exuberant acceptance of a challenge rather than one of undertaking, in 
full understanding and perhaps with heavy heart, a responsibility from 
which there was no escape. Nor at the outset was there great bitterness 
towards the German people or those of German descent within Australia, 
as may be seen from the treatment accorded the visiting German scientists 
then in Australia. Bitterness and a more perceptive awareness both of the 
nature of the struggle and of the tragedy of war grew as rumours of German 
conduct in Belgium came through, as the might of the German armies 
became more apparent, and as the Australian casualty lists lengthened. 

In September 1914 the third Fisher government assumed office. Backed 
by an imposing majority in both houses and with an able and experienced 
team at his disposal, there seemed every prospect that his ministry would 
see out its full term. Fisher proved, however, less happy as a wartime prime 
minister, and after little more than a year, during which he had sensed 
some of the strains within the party which were ultimately to wreck it, 
he was content to accept the less burdensome duties of high commissioner. 
Much of the decisiveness and efficiency of the ministry, as of the subsequent 
conduct of war administration, was due to the capacities of Fisher’s two 
lieutenants, Hughes and Senator Pearce. Hughes, as attorney-general, was 
responsible for much of the early war legislation and organization to which 
he gave drive from his own apparently inexhaustible store of energy. 
Pearce, as minister for defence, made valuable use of his earlier experience 6 
in a department which had to expand and improvise to meet the demands 
of active war participation. His grasp of the issues involved, his willingness 
to seek informed advice, and his capacity to make up his mind and give 
a decision, showed his quality as an administrator. In charge of government 
business in the senate, his knowledge and skill in parliamentary procedure 
proved decided assets to the ministries of which he was a member. 

The Cook government, acting in a caretaker capacity until the verdict 
of the electorate was known, arranged for a conference of State premiers 

•Pearce had been minister for defence from 1910 to 1915, during the period in which the 
system of compulsory military training had been initiated. 
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and Commonwealth ministers to meet in Melbourne within a few days of 
the declaration of war. This was a reflection of the government s anxiety 
to facilitate co-operation and a recognition of the realities of the federal 
form. For while the Commonwealth was entrusted with the responsibility 
for defence, there was as yet no clear definition of the extent of the 
authority possessed by the Commonwealth under the defence power in 
time of war. The conference itself dealt with a wide range of subjects and 
its work has been adjudged as “thoroughly satisfactory” by an official war 
historian. 7 At least it demonstrated that there was an essential unity of 
purpose in all areas and among all parties. In many respects the problems 
which initially worried the political leaders, especially in the States, did 
not relate so much to the active prosecution of the war as to the repercus¬ 


sions of wartime dislocation upon internal economic stability. While there 
was no undue pessimism about the financial situation, the stress of the 
conference clearly indicated the concern of the premiers to maintain their 
extensive public works and in so doing provide against possible unemploy¬ 
ment. The Commonwealth was never wholly sympathetic to this attitude— 
Fisher, for instance, requesting that the States should pledge themselves 
to limit their borrowing-but was nevertheless prepared to go a consider¬ 
able distance to assist in financing the works programmes of the States. 8 

The Fisher government faced the task of organizing the country for 
war. The problem was entirely new and there was no body of experience 
upon which it could draw, apart from that supplied by British precedent 
and suggestion. What was required was to build up a set of organizations 
capable of dealing effectively with the four major fields of wartime activity: 


Australia’s military effort, the provision of adequate finance, the main¬ 
tenance of economic stability and the preservation of morale on the home 
front. But before these could be dealt with in any serious fashion there 
were a number of immediately acute problems to be met and a number 
of preliminary organizational steps required. These became the scaffolding 
to the subsequent wartime edifice. 

Provisional plans for the introduction of censorship had been drawn 
up before the war. These were immediately implemented so far as cable 
and wireless communication was concerned. The more difficult task of 
building up an efficiently staffed department with offices in all capital 
cities was commenced. Charged with a necessary but invidious job, censor¬ 
ship became one of the most criticized of the wartime organizations. Other 
early measures related to foreign trade. Acting by proclamation under the 
authority of the Defence and Customs Acts, the export of a number of 
products, of which copper and tin were the most important, was either 
prohibited or confined to ports in specified allied countries. The action 
was significant as a portent of the government’s willingness to control the 


7 For further details of the conference, see Scott, op. cit .. p. %o. 
• Evatt, op. cit., p. 347. 
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economic life of the country for war purposes. “In this way, early in the 
war, the export trade was brought under direct government control, and 
the way was prepared for the special export systems under government 
supervision that were developed as the war progressed.”® 

However, the two most important emergency measures were the 
Trading with the Enemy Act and the War Precautions Act. The intention 
of the former Act, whose provisions were limited to the duration of the 
war and made retrospective, was to clarify the position beyond doubt and 
to support previous proclamations. The powers were very wide, over- 
riding normal civil rights, and the penalties were severe. Not only could 
a magistrate on information supplied by the comptroller-general of 
customs issue a warrant to inspect documents and search premises, but the 
comptroller-general himself in urgent cases could authorize any person to 
perform these functions without warrant. In addition, other clauses pro¬ 
vided for the taking over of a business by a controller on suspicion of an 
offence or where the disorganization of a business by the war appeared to 
warrant control in the public interest. 10 

The War Precautions Act marked an even more grave departure 
from normal governmental methods. Hughes, in introducing the measure, 
urged that the existing law was inadequate to meet crisis conditions. While 
drawing specific attention to the need for authority to deal with aliens and 
to ensure that information of value to the enemy was not made public, it 
was clear that the government was asking for a virtual grant of blanket 
powers. 

Neither of these two measures was seriously challenged or criticized. 
Both passed speedily into law. There was, of course, some recognition of 
the danger of conferring upon a government power to do as it pleased; 
but both the opposition through Cook and Sir William Irvine, and the 
government’s Labour supporters, normally hostile to excessive executive 
power, were content to accept the assurances of Hughes that sweeping 
legislation of this kind was essential to an efficient war effort. The tremen¬ 
dous importance to the government and the subsequent use made of this 
emergency legislation is tellingly put by Professor Scott: “Yet scores of 
the most far-reaching regulations were made under that Act and its later 
amendments; it legalised the censorship; it gave control over newspapers; 
it penalised the spreading of reports likely to cause disaffection or public 
alarm; substantially it established military control; and it was, according 
to legal opinion, wide enough to have enabled the Government to in¬ 
augurate conscription by regulation if it had been politically expedient to 
do so.”" These preliminary measures provided the Commonwealth with 
the necessary basis of power, which was subsequently reinforced by the 

• Copland. D. B., "Australia in the World War", Pt s in Vol. 7 . Pt ». PP- ® 87 - 8 . 

10 See Hughes's speech. Com. Pari. Debs., Vol. 75, pp. 257-8. 

11 Scott, op. cit., pp. 53 * 4 - 
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expansive interpretation given to the term "defence- by the High Court; 
they also established the framework upon which a more developed 
complex structure of war organization could be erected. 

In the early period of the war, Labour, despite the referendum defeats 
of iqn and 1913. was not only unrepentant in its attitude to amendment of 
the constitution, but if anything believed that the problems posed by the 
war made amendment more urgent. The Interstate Labour Conference of 
April 1915 decided in favour of yet another attempt to secure the powers 
refused in 1913. The necessary legislation for a referendum was sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament, but Hughes had come to the conclusion that it 
would be preferable to reach an agreement with the State premiers. Win¬ 
ning the federal Labour executive to his viewpoint, Hughes sought and 
reached an agreement with the premiers to transfer the majority of the 
powers requested to the Commonwealth for the duration of the war and 
one year thereafter. The outcome appeared to be a triumph for the prime 
minister’s tactics, but if so, it was short-lived, since the legislation did not 
survive the attacks made upon it in the upper houses of a number of the 
States. But within a year the High Court, somewhat unexpectedly, had 
come to the rescue. In June 1916, in Farey v. Burvett, better known as 
the “bread case”, the High Court took the view that a regulation under the 
War Precautions Act fixing the price of bread in a metropolitan area was 
a valid exercise of the defence power. Mr Justice Isaacs agreed that if any 


connection could be established, "the Court must hold its hand and leave 
the rest to the judgment and wisdom and discretion of the Parliament 
and the executive it controls”. 12 This decision was of the utmost significance 
to the Commonwealth, since it ensured that almost any action taken under 


the War Precautions Act could be sustained. 

Australia’s military contribution to the allied war effort was greatly 
assisted by the defence decisions taken in the years immediately pre¬ 
ceding hostilities. The Australian navy proved its worth in 1914, nullifying 
the activities of Germany’s Pacific naval squadron, adding to the security 
of Australian transports, and facilitating the Australian and New Zealand 
expeditions against Germany’s Pacific Island possessions. Compulsory 
military training had not been in operation sufficiently long to produce 
a ready-made, if raw, army. Nevertheless, with the militia it provided a 
nucleus from which future armies could be developed, and the same was 
true of the machinery of defence. Army organization and methods were in 
line with British procedure, which was an advantage when Australian forces 
overseas had to act in concert with British units. Interchange of officers 
with the British army had become a regular pre-war practice, while Aus¬ 
tralia also had its representative on the Imperial General Staff in London. 
In Australia, administration was the responsibility of a military board 
and an inspector-general with right of direct report to the minister. In 


lf 21 C.L.R., p. 455. 
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the process of army building the experience of a group of officers who had 
served in the Boer War was to prove invaluable, 13 while the military 
college established at Duntroon in 1911 showed its worth by providing 
officers of quality. 14 

While pride grew in the exploits of the Australian navy, official effort 
was concentrated upon the creation of the promised expeditionary force. 
The Australian Imperial Force, so named by Bridges, its first commander, 
captured Australian imagination and throughout preserved its identity 
separate from the general Australian military forces. Yet the work of the 
citizen forces, if unspectacular, was not unimportant, consisting as it did 
of manning coastal forts, guarding ships and wharves, performing garrison 
duties for internees, and giving assistance in the provision of training 
facilities. 

The organization of the first A.I.F. was essentially the work of Briga¬ 
dier-General Bridges and Major White, assisted by Trumble as acting 
secretary of the defence department. Bridges, on the outbreak of war, held 
the vitally important post of inspector-general, and to him was entrusted 
the task of raising the expeditionary force. One of his first acts was to 
appoint White as his chief-of-staff. Australia was remarkably fortunate in 
that both Bridges and White were not only efficient professionally but 
were also men of genuine stature and personality. Both possessed qualities 
by no means invariably associated with the military profession—broad 
intellectual interests, sensitivity and imaginative resource. 

Bridges’s 15 significance lies not only in the fact that he was the original 
commander of the A.I.F. and in charge of the Australian forces at 
Gallipoli, where he was mortally wounded, but even more in the con¬ 
tribution he made to a sense of a national development by preserving the 
identity of the Australian forces overseas through his opposition to the 
original suggestion that Australian troops should be distributed among 
British divisions. White 10 was involved in almost every important re¬ 
organization of Australian forces and in the planning of most of the more 
significant campaigns in which the A.I.F. was engaged. He had drawn up 
plans for co-operative action with New Zealand should war eventuate; he 
assisted in organizing the A.I.F.; the landing at Gallipoli and, even more, 
the successful withdrawal, owed much to him; as chief-of-staff to Birdwood 
his hand was discernible in many Australian operations in France. By 
the end of the war his gifts for imaginative planning and intelligent co- 


'Each Duntroon 


13 Gullctt, H. S., "Australia in the World War", in C.H.D.E., Vol. 7, Pt 1, p. 546. 

14 General Sir Ian Hamilton's praise is quoted by Scott, op. cit p. > 99 : 
educated officer was literally worth his weight in gold." 

n Major-General Sir W. T. Bridges served in South Africa, was appointed 
sentative on the imperial general staff in London 1909-10. created the military college, and became 
inspector-general of the Australian military forces in 1914- 

'* Lieutenant-General Sir C. B. B. White served in South Atria acted « al ^ t de ^ s u P alia°n W 
Australian commander-in-chief, Major-General Sir Edmund Hutton, was the first Australian to 

attend the British Staff College at Cambcrley. at the request of the''^^n to Austal a^ 
for some years, and became director of military operations on his return to Australia. 
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ordination had established his reputation as a stall officer of remarkable 

abl The preparation ol the expeditionary force raised problems which 
were not only novel for Australia but had seldom been encountered any¬ 
where before. To equip and transport a military force for service on the 
other side of the world was an immense undertaking, and the speed an 
efficiency with which it was done is some measure of the quality and en¬ 
thusiasm of the men who achieved it. Bridges had originally based his 
recruiting plans on State quotas, but the first rush to enlist made plain 
that volunteers would be far in excess of the 20,000 required. Eighty 
per cent of recruits were Australian-born; they came from every section of 
the community, and this continued to be true even after the conscription 
issue divided the nation. Rejections in the early days were heavy. The 
government at first assumed that only limited numbers would be requiicd 17 
and the doctors allowed only the supremely fit to pass. The severe methods 
of selection when imposed upon the natural advantages conferred by Aus¬ 
tralian outdoor conditions and social advancement produced the body 
of men whom Masefield among others praised as the finest . . . ever 
brought together in modern times”. 

Though preliminary training was begun in Australia, it was always 
understood that training would be completed overseas. The intention was 
that Australian forces should be used in Europe after a period of pre¬ 
paration in England. Accident, in the shape of an inability to accommodate 
additional troops in English winter camps, determined otherwise. The 
first Australian and New Zealand forces disembarked at Suez, trained in 
Egypt, and won renown on the beaches and heights of Gallipoli. 

If the Dardanelles campaign has become the most celebrated of Aus¬ 
tralian military actions, it was but the prelude to continuous and large- 
scale participation in the fighting in France. The Australian and New 
Zealand forces, reinforced by new arrivals, were reorganized in Egypt after 
the Dardanelles withdrawal. The command left vacant by the death of 
Bridges was assumed by Birdwood. 18 The decision was to use the Aus¬ 
tralian infantry in France but to retain the mounted troops in the Near 
East. Led by Chauvel, they entered the Palestine campaign in 1916, bear¬ 
ing with the New Zealanders the brunt of the fighting until the engage¬ 
ments at Gaza in 1917 led to Allenby's arrival with reinforcements. 
Thereafter, the Australian mounted forces fought in close association with 
Allenby’s army, assisting with conspicuous success in the defeat of the 
Turkish armies. 

In France itself the Australian forces enhanced their reputation for 
initiative and aggression. Throughout, the Australians were widely re¬ 
garded as among the best shock troops in the allied armies, a reputation 


!IX he volunteer* rapidly led to the decision to increase the size of the A.I.F. 
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which led to their repeated use in innumerable difficult and hazardous 
engagements. Many of the Australian commanders also enjoyed an 
enviable reputation, notably Monash, 19 who succeeded Birdwood in com¬ 
mand of the Australian corps and proved himself the outstanding 
Australian general of the war. His contribution to the final victory was 
considerable, since the great British offensive of 8th August, which was 
begun by the Australian corps, and which led to what proved to be a 
decisive break-through, was based to a large extent on plans devised by 
Monash. A long list of French place names has been synonymous with 
Australian valour. The first Anzac corps distinguished itself in the bitter 
offensive on the Somme in 1918 which was designed to relieve pressure on 
the French about Verdun. The second corps was no less actively engaged 
in the battle to wipe out the Ypres salient and the subsequent fighting for 
Passchendaele. The desperate fighting at Bullecourt in the Arras sector; 
the determined resistance to the German offensive of March 1918 at 
Villers-Bretonneux and Albert which assisted in denying Amiens to the 
enemy; the daring capture of Mont St Quentin; the Australian assaults on 
the Hindenburg line; the heavy casualties which by the close of the war 
had so reduced the strength of Australian divisions that their continued 
use would have been in doubt; all these provide evidence, if it be needed, 
of the genuine contribution of Australian arms to the struggle in France. 

If the Dardanelles, France and Palestine symbolize the Australian con¬ 
tribution, lesser enterprises should not be ignored. The capture of German 
New Guinea, the presence of Australian airmen in Mesopotamia and 
Australian nurses at Salonica, as well as the employment of units of the 
Australian navy along most of the ocean routes of the world show the 
wide variety of theatres in which Australians served. 

A contribution of this extent placed a great administrative burden 
upon the defence department and its several organizations. Rapid 
expansion and successful improvization became essential. The burden of 
supply fell in the main upon the quartermaster-general’s branch, assisted 
by a number of specially created agencies, such as the contract and supply 
board and the federal munitions committee. 20 So far as equipment was 
concerned, the Fisher government, as a matter of deliberate policy, aimed at 
being "self-contained” in the production of both weapons and clothing. 
Despite some hostility from the clothing trade and from the opposition, 
who suspected a socialistic bias on the part of the Labour ministry, 
a number of government factories were established and functioned 
efficiently. 21 But the policy with regard to munitions proved less satis- 


*• General Sir J. Monash was given command of the Fourth Infantry Brigade in 19M. *e^«j 
at Gallipoli, was appointed to command the Third Australian Division in France until appointed 
to succeed Birdwood in command. 

»Fisher's assertion that the Commonwealth government accepted the liability of the "bole 
cost of its troops meant that the finance branch, originally lightly staffed, had to be expanded 
a complex accounting system evolved. See Scott op. cit., pp. 232 el seq. 

« The woollen factory and the harness factory were closed down in the twenties, while others 
were maintained with only nucleus staff. 
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factory. The small arms factory at Lithgow was important for the supply 
of rifles, but ambitious plans for the manufacture of shell and larger 
weapons, which flew in the face of distance and the rapidity of technical 
developments, had to be abandoned. 22 

Perhaps the best assessment of the strength and weaknesses of Aus¬ 
tralian defence administration is to be found in the reports of the Royal 
Commission on Navy and Defence Administration. Evidence of minor cor¬ 
ruption and rumours of graver irregularities led the government in July 
1917 to appoint a commission of three businessmen 23 to investigate the 
administrative efficiency of the defence department. The commission 
closely scrutinized every aspect of war administration on the home front. 
While there was much minor criticism on particular issues the findings 
were in no sense damning. It was thought there had been over-production 
in some articles of clothing; storage accommodation was unsatisfactory; 
the actual cost of military stores had not been properly recorded; accounts 
of expenditure were insufficiently detailed and the methods of accounting 
left much to be desired. Equally, there were many points for congratulation, 
including the efficiency of the government factories. 2-1 “In the absence of 
substantial guiding experience, with but infinitesimal nucleus of trained 
personnel to give initial definition and direction to complex and very 
rapidly expanding war establishment, the Department has much achieve¬ 
ment to its credit.” 25 

The one thing about which the commission felt strongly, and this 
emerged again and again, was the failure to employ men with business skill 
and experience in the administration of what was admitted to be by far the 
largest commercial undertaking in the Commonwealth. The main recom¬ 
mendation was along these lines. A business board of administration, con¬ 
sisting of three businessmen, should control the commercial transactions 
of the department and be directly responsible to the minister for defence. 
The government, acting upon the recommendation, established a board 
with Mr Swinburne as chairman. Under his direction a new vigour was 
infused into the business administration of the defence department. 

Since the contribution of armies in the field is inevitably bound up 
with conditions on the home front, the government bent its efforts to 
ensure internal security, maintain morale and preserve the determination 
to make whatever sacrifices might be called for. To do this, extensive use 
was made of the initial emergency legislation, especially the War Pre¬ 
cautions Act. Two other important security measures were in operation 
throughout the war-the internment of aliens and those suspected of 


“The importance of the Australian contribution in the field of inventions 
recognition. See Scott, op. cit .. pp. 149-50. inventions 

* W. G. McBeath. J. Chalmers, and F. A. Verco. 
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disaffection, and the censorship. There was no great problem in dealing 
with enemy nationals, for here the conventions were clear and generally 
accepted, but the question of Australians with German antecedents was 
both more complex and more important. There was little hostility at the 
outset, but animosity grew with the intensity of the struggle and the 
increasing Australian casualties. Prejudice was shown in employment, 
many in public life were subjected to violent attack, while in South Aus¬ 
tralia steps were taken to wipe out German associations by a wholesale 
changing of place names. There were, of course, individuals who, retaining 
a strong German sentiment, acted indiscreetly or provocatively, but the 
numbers interned or on parole were small, especially in South Australia, 
where German migration had been heavy. Assimilation of the earlier 
migrants had been successful in the sense that a basic transfer of loyalty to 
Australia had taken place . 26 

One of the most difficult and delicate tasks associated with war 
organization is that of censorship. In Australia the way of the censor was 
doubly hard because there had been no previous experience of censorship 
and because the whole concept ran counter to the Australian tradition. 
A staff had to be hurriedly assembled and trained: guiding principles had 
to be worked out and modified in the light of experience; those who 
controlled the press had to be cajoled, persuaded or browbeaten into 
accepting the view that the censor’s judgment of what should be obliterated 
in the national interest was infallible. Extraordinarily wide powers were 
conferred by regulations under the War Precautions Act upon the 
authorities responsible for censorship. Undoubtedly many of these powers 
were necessary, as was censorship itself in so far as the publication of 
information which might be of value to the enemy was concerned. Again 
and again the instructions to censors stressed that censorship was not to 
be used to curb the general function of the press but was to be confined to 
news likely to be of advantage to the enemy or news which was false or 
misleading. The evidence suggests that the censors were prudent, cautious 
and sincere men, who nevertheless became so accustomed to the suppres¬ 
sion of information that they tended to believe that any discussion of the 
war situation was fraught with danger. The editors of the great daily 
newspapers, as responsible and patriotic men, showed an initial readiness 
to co-operate with the censor and over long periods the co-operation proved 
effective. Nevertheless, there was a mounting sense of irritation, much of 
it justifiable, on the part of the editors of the press. This led, at the very 
close of the war, to an official conference with the editors of the metro¬ 
politan papers and to the establishment of an advisory board to work in 
close concert with the censor. The board, by functioning efficiently, gave 

Scott, op. cit.. Ch. 4. especially his conclusions that a large number of Germans had been 
successfully assimilated, pp. 159-Go. 
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point to the newspaper view, since editors had long been pressing some 
such proposal. 

Most of the difficulties encountered by the censorship related to two 
issues—the absence of men on the censor's staff with an undei standing of 
newspaper methods, and disagreement about the point at which political 
discussion involved security questions. The clearest and most thoughtful 
comment on the difficult issues posed by censorship was that made by 
T. W. Heney, the editor of the Sydney Morning Herald and the man 
originally selected to write the home volume in the official war history. 
Heney’s comments brought out clearly both the complexity of the issues 
and the weaknesses of censorship in operation. He criticized the inflexi¬ 
bility of the system, the delays, the lack of uniformity, and the insistence 
on reference to Melbourne. More damning, however, were his criticisms 
of three fundamental weaknesses in the Australian system: the under¬ 
lying refusal to appreciate the importance of a well-informed public, the 
failure to consult with the press, and the use of the censorship for political 
purposes.- 7 Nor is evidence lacking to support Heney’s contention that 
by the time of the second conscription campaign the censorship operated 
with a distinct bias against those opposing an affirmative vote. Anyone 
familiar with the use made of the censorship by Hughes in Queensland 
could have few doubts. During a political campaign when the premier of 
a State, in a speech which was both fair political comment and of no 
military advantage to the enemy, was made to say by the censor virtually 
the opposite of what he had intended, censorship was being abused. 28 

Politics became dominated by the question of how best to reinforce 
and sustain the military effort of the A.I.F. The immediate response to 
the high casualties which occurred after the landing at Gallipoli was a 
rapid rise in the monthly enlistment rate. Nevertheless, as in Great Britain 
at about the same time, many people were beginning to question whether 
the voluntary system would suffice to maintain Australia’s contribution. 
Suggestions began to be heard for a national register and not long after, 
first thoughts about the possible introduction of conscription were voiced. 
The unfavourable military situation facing the allies in 1915 strengthened 
the conviction of those who favoured compulsory oversea service and 
converted others who had been in doubt. Universal service leagues came 
into being and received support from men prominent in the community, 
including, in the case of New South Wales, the Roman Catholic arch¬ 
bishop, Dr Kelly, and the Labour premier, Mr Holman. 

Alarmed by this propaganda, a number of unions sought a specific 
declaration of policy from the prime minister. Fisher, disquieted by the 
knowledge that any toying with conscription would divide his supporters, 


n See Heney’s statement quoted at length In Scott, op. cit pp. 79-81. 
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was firm in his adherence to the volunteer system. 20 He not only expressed 
his irrevocable opposition to conscription but went on to add that he was 
confident that his colleagues were equally opposed. The matter appeared 
to be laid, but within a month Fisher had resigned as prime minister and 
Hughes stood in his place at the head of a reconstructed ministry. A whole¬ 
hearted believer in Danton’s maxim of audacity, Hughes showed the same 
capacity for comprehension and for the decision which leads to action. 
Obstacles seemed to exist for the peculiar pleasure to be derived by Hughes 
in surmounting them; opposition was to be overridden if need be by semi- 
dictatorial means; and no effort which would assist towards final victory 
was regarded by him as impossible. 

If greater energy and purpose were evident, Hughes as yet did not 
advocate conscription. What he did do was to attempt to achieve more 
impressive results by developing an elaborate recruiting organization and 
by bringing pressure to bear upon men of military age. The War Census 
Act of September 1915 provided the government with the information it 
desired. A questionnaire, which many regarded as offensive, was to be 
filled in by every man between eighteen and forty-four. Pressure became 
extreme; the opposition to Hughes’s methods hardened; people of sensitive 
mind, but undoubted loyalty, found the tactics distasteful. Nevertheless, 
they produced results. The prime minister’s call to arms of December 1915 
was followed by a rapid rise in the monthly enlistments for the first 
quarter of 1916, but the effort was difficult to sustain and the figures again 
declined. 

It was during this period that Hughes was in England at the invitation 
of the British government. His exploits, at once fantastic and impressive, 
are perhaps better recorded in the cartoons of Low than in Hughes’s own 
book, The Splendid Adventure. He attended the meetings of the war 
cabinet, placed pressure upon the British government to meet Australian 
demands, especially over shipping, was one of the most dynamic represen¬ 
tatives at the economic conference in Paris, and throughout received a 
remarkably good press in England, the reports being echoed in the Aus¬ 
tralian newspapers. The vehement oratory in which he demanded a vigor¬ 
ous prosecution of the war concentrated public attention upon him, and 
if one may judge from public demonstrations of welcome, his prestige 
was never higher than at the time of his return. 

During his absence the campaign in favour of compulsion had been 
steadily gathering momentum and the opposition to it had consolidated.^ 0 
Recognizing that any direct action would lead to defections from his 
cabinet and serious division within his party, Hughes hoped to preserve 


” Labour's antagonism was due to Its traditional dislike ? f fl ™|Jj^ rls ™ hi *u d W e“ e ’opposed to 
diplomacy, the strength of pacifist sentiment, and socialist influences Jjjjich PP d 

imperialism and tended to favour principles of international solidarity. The cr to the 

converted to the necessity of defending its social experiments in Australia, but 
extent of believing that this should be done outside the continent • p Thr c tory 0 t 

For a more detailed account of the conscription campaign, see Jaunccy. L. c.. me a 
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unity by calling on the people to decide. Parliament could be persuaded 
to a referendum but not to direct legislation. Having taken his decision, 
Hughes threw himself into the struggle to secure a favourable majority 
for compulsion. 

In this determination Hughes and many others were supported by 
the recent heavy Australian casualties from the fighting on the Somme 
and by the war council’s estimates of the required monthly enlistments, 
which were far in excess of current applications. The casualties and the 
need for reinforcements could not be denied, but the war council’s 
estimates were assailed as being grossly inflated. Hughes failed to make 
proper investigation and too readily accepted the figures. 31 Subsequent 
inquiries have demonstrated that the estimates were certainly too high. 

The first conscription campaign has been called a political watershed. 
The issue split both the Labour party and the nation. As political rela¬ 
tionships became embittered and sectarian feeling inflamed, the 1914 
solidarity of attitude and effort towards the war splintered. Hughes was 
optimistic about his chances of avoiding a fatal cleavage, but the campaign 
developed, as W. A. Watt had predicted, into “one of the most acrimonious 
struggles Australia has ever seen”; 32 moreover it proved fatal to Hughes’s 
leadership of the Labour party, though not of the country. Yet his optimism, 
at least as to the result of the referendum, seemed well grounded. He had 
behind him the support of the vast majority of the more prominent men in 
the community; the daily press was unanimously in favour; and supposedly 
informed observers believed that even among Labour voters a majority 
could be secured for conscription. 

The campaign showed both the quality and the defects of Hughes. He 
spent himself almost beyond endurance and his personal contribution was 
throughout forceful, telling, and original, but his certainty of conviction 
and high-handed disregard for opposition led him into serious tactical 
errors. 33 No clear-cut answer can be given as to why the referendum failed. 
The organized opposition proved more formidable than suspected, the 
unions providing a ready-made fighting machine. Archbishop Mannix, 
with coldly controlled passion, appealed to many Irish Catholics, whose 
enthusiasm for Britain and the war had been cooled by the 1916 Easter 
rebellion in Ireland. The inopportune arrival of Maltese 34 immigrants 
bred large suspicions of hidden designs against the working class—and 
the confusion over the reinforcements actually required was a fatal defect 
in the "Yes” case. Yet in all probability these were not the crucial reasons 
for rejection. When the danger of actual physical invasion is not imminent 
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and obvious, it is asking much of a people to impose conscription for 
oversea service upon themselves. Many were not convinced that Australia 
stood in such danger. Others believed either that the voluntary system 
would prove efficient or that its continuance was preferable to adopting a 
policy which would leave the nation deeply divided. Others again felt 
that they could not force men against their conviction and will into war. 

The political situation as it stood on Fisher’s retirement was com¬ 
pletely altered by the referendum. An early sign of Labour disintegration 
was the resignation of F. G. Tudor, minister for trade and customs, when 
the decision was taken to proceed with the Referendum Bill. That he was 
not without support was demonstrated when a number of Labour men 
voted against the bill. Hughes himself was expelled from the New South 
Wales Labour executive, and on the eve of the referendum three other 
cabinet ministers resigned. The hurt to the party was too deep for 
reconciliation. Hughes, anticipating the vote in caucus on a no-confidence 
motion against his leadership, walked out of the meeting, taking with 
him not only 23 of the 65 members present, but much of the sentiment 
which had animated the movement in the period before 1914. 

Hughes was both a radical and a nationalist and he retained these 
attitudes throughout the greater part of his parliamentary career. The 
pre-war Labour party was compounded of many things, including a 
certain doctrinaire socialist leaning, but in essence it, too, was radical and 
nationalist. It was no accident that so many of the men who had organized, 
led and devoted their energies to the political Labour movement followed 
Hughes into exile. Watson, the first Labour prime minister, Spence, the 
union organizer, Holman, whose brilliant leadership had given the victory 
in New South Wales, and Pearce, by far the ablest man in the ministry 
after Hughes, all placed the national view, as they saw it, ahead of party 
unity-though they would have felt that there was nothing inconsistent 
with the Labour tradition in the attitudes they had adopted. Nevertheless, 
it would be foolish to believe that hostility to Hughes was exclusively a 
matter of conscription. Holding the view that the movement was greater 
than the man, Labour supporters possessed an underlying and perhaps 
largely unconscious suspicion of brilliant individuality. Hughes had been 
denied the leadership until the resignation of Fisher left the party with 
no genuine alternative. But Hughes's accession was viewed with mixed 
feelings in some quarters. His consistent determination to subordinate 
everything to the war was disliked by those who still regarded the achieve¬ 
ment of Labour’s social policy as the all-important thing, while his auto¬ 
cratic methods did little to endear him to those who were already suspicious 


of him personally. . __ . 

Despite the numerical inferiority of his supporters, it was Hughes and 

not Tudor, the newly elected leader of the “Australian Labour party , t 

plucked political fortune from the party strife. Hughes at the head 
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so-called “National Labour party” formed a second administration from 
those Labour men who had remained loyal to him. His ability to persuade 
the governor-general to issue a new commission rested essentially on the 
fact that the Liberal party was prepared to support him. Yet it was clear 
that the position was unsatisfactory and that a government with a minority 
support lacked permanence. Hughes had shown beyond all doubt his 
determination to prosecute the war with vigour. This made accommodation 
with him possible for the opposition. Working through the machinery 
of the national referendum council, individuals prominent on the non- 
Labour side of politics made preparations for the establishment of a new 
party whose first objective would be an all-out war effort. Having prepared 
a platform to which Hughes could subscribe, negotiations were opened 
with the prime minister. Hughes would have preferred to remain leader 
of a strengthened National Labour party, but, recognizing that official 
Labour controlled the organization upon which such a party would have 
to be based he decided to accept the overtures of his former political 
opponents. In January 1917, after a meeting of representatives from all 
Slates, a national federation was formed to provide an organizational 
framework for the new Nationalist party. The following month Hughes 
reconstituted the government, six portfolios going to former Liberals as 
against five to his own supporters. The allocation in the new fusion was 
indicative of the relative strength of the two groups in the Nationalist 
party. As he saw so many former opponents among his supporters, Hughes 
might well have echoed Deakin’s famous remark. 

The federal election was due in 1917. Hughes strove to avoid it by 
securing an extension of the life of the existing Parliament, but the 
doubtful attitude of the senate led to the abandonment of the plan. The 
election proved a Nationalist triumph. 36 The campaign had been fought 
almost exclusively on the issue of the determined prosecution of the war. 
Hughes, however, had taken care to ensure that his opponents could not 
convert the election into another conscription referendum by giving a 
definite undertaking that conscription would not be introduced without 
re-submission to the country. Labour also supported an active war effort, 
through the voluntary system, but its leadership was unimpressive and 
it could not escape the suspicion that some at least of its supporters were 
unenthusiastic. 

A number of the more prominent Nationalists regretted that political 
necessity had driven the prime minister and the party to give so decided a 
pledge on conscription. Enlistment figures showed a serious decline after 
the conscription referendum and were especially low in the second half 
of 1917. In November 19,6, in an effort to stimulate enlistment, D. 
Mackmnon had been appointed director-general of recruiting. The choice 
was excellent, but despite tremendous efforts the results were disappointing 
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to the government. British pressure for the creation of an additional 
Australian division and for an increased flow of reinforcements added to 
the government’s sense of urgency. In no long time this feeling was but¬ 
tressed by grave news from Europe, where the virtual elimination of 
Russia carried serious implications for the fighting on the western front. 
The estimates supplied to the government by the chief of the Imperial 
General Staff were that 7000 enlistments a month would be necessary to 
meet requirements. Since there seemed little prospect of securing so high 
a figure by voluntary methods, Hughes decided once again to submit the 
conscription issue to popular vote. 

In both conscription campaigns the government was ill-served by its 
technical advisers. There seems little doubt that on both occasions the 
estimates of the monthly requirements were unduly swollen. When the 
chief justice. Sir Samuel Griffith, was appointed in 1918 as royal com¬ 
missioner to inquire into the number of units necessary to maintain the 
existing divisions, he gave the monthly average as 5400, which allowed for 
wastage before arriving at the front. 30 The question of the accuracy of the 
numbers required was to plague the advocates of conscription throughout 
the entire campaign. Holman, for instance, who had been one of the more 
notable and active fighters for conscription, admitted that earlier 
estimates were grossly exaggerated and he felt somewhat uncertain about 
the present figures. 

The second conscription referendum was an unhappy affair. The more 
ardent of the Nationalists and a number of newspapers believed that if the 
need were obvious the government should itself have taken the responsi¬ 
bility for introducing compulsion. The bitterness of the campaign was in¬ 
tense, reaching its high point in the exchanges between the prime minister 
and Archbishop Mannix. 37 The form in which the question was put could 
hardly be called objective, while on this occasion, in contrast with the 
first referendum, censorship took on a definite political bias. The tactics 
employed by Hughes were drastic, and his speeches against his opponents 
envenomed, with the unfortunate result that those who were antagonistic 
to conscription tended as a matter of political opposition to become less 
enthusiastic about any form of assistance to the war effort. 

The rejection of conscription was even more decisive than at the first 
referendum. Hughes during the campaign had repeatedly stressed that his 
government would not carry on unless the power asked for were granted. 
So specific a pledge could hardly be dishonoured and speculation was rife 
about the prime minister’s political future. The key to the situation lay 
in the ability of Hughes to retain the loyalty of the Nationalist party. 
Having skilfully done so, despite some rumblings of discontent within 
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the party stemming from personal distaste and the referendum defeat, 
Hughes was in an unassailable position as leader of the largest group in 
the house of representatives. The prime minister resigned, only to be 
recommissioned and the same ministers returned to office. The circum¬ 
stances were so unusual that the governor-general thought it necessary to 
explain his attitude in a memorandum to Parliament. 38 

If conscription itself was dead as an issue of practical politics, the 
bitterness from the two campaigns lived on to bedevil Australian politics, 
nullify efforts to stimulate voluntary recruiting and plague personal and 
party relationships. It seemed necessary to many to initiate some move 
towards a more harmonious and co-operative Australian war effort. The 
attempt was made by the governor-general himself, who convened a con¬ 
ference of political leaders and representatives of employer and trade 
union organizations in an attempt to arrive at a common policy for pro¬ 
viding reinforcements for the A.l.F. The high hopes of the governor- 
general sank as the conference degenerated into a debate over past actions 
and attitudes. Yet the spirit of accommodation and the desire for agree¬ 
ment were not wholly lacking. Labour leaders, like Scullin and Tudor, were 
anxious to co-operate, but it became clear that they were not prepared to 
commit themselves to general support for the government’s recruiting 
programme. Support would be given on conditions: the government must 
modify its war administration by repealing regulations which Labour 
regarded as obnoxious. It was a price Hughes was ready to pay. "I am 
prepared to repeal any of them, or the whole lot, if by so doing we can 
secure that earnest and complete co-operation by the Labour party which 
is so much desired. . . .” Yet the final result was disappointing. The 
conference resolution was an innocuous affirmation of support for 
securing the necessary reinforcements through the voluntary system. Its 
only practical outcome was that a number of Labour politicians, including 
Tudor and Ryan, participated in subsequent recruiting meetings. 

For a short period enlistment figures rose, but the results throughout 
1918 were disappointing to those in charge of recruiting. In part, as 
Scullin said, it was that the well was running dry, but it was also due to 
war weariness and to a growing belief among industrial groups that the 
time had come to define the allied war aims with a view to seeking a 
negotiated peace. The Sydney Labour Council was in favour of stopping 
the war; the Brisbane Labour Council affirmed that labour men who 
supported recruiting were displaying “lamentable ignorance of the funda¬ 
mental principles of the working-class movement”; the interstate con¬ 
ference of the Labour party meeting in June at Perth strongly favoured a 
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negotiated peace and attached stringent conditions to continued par¬ 
ticipation in recruiting. 

It is impossible to judge to what extent the Perth resolutions represented 
the majority mind of the Labour movement. What is clear is that a new 
division of opinion was growing within the party, a division which stopped 
short of open breach because of the rapid and unexpected conclusion of 
the war, but which nevertheless persisted into the twenties and manifested 
itself in cleavages between the industrial and political wings of the party 
over both domestic and international policy. The resolutions of the 
interstate conference were to be subject to endorsement by a poll of Labour 
party members in each State. This decision served to emphasize the real 
division of opinion. In New South Wales and Victoria a number of Labour 
parliamentarians began to organize for the rejection of the resolutions. 
Some trade unions repudiated them and the federal caucus was itself 
divided. The sudden transformation of the military situation which led 
to the armistice relieved the Labour party of the necessity of going ahead 
with its ballot. 

At the end of the war the five divisions of the A.I.F. were still in 
existence, though their numerical strength was seriously depleted. Had 
the war continued, in all probability one division would have been broken 
up. By 1918 the strain upon man-power resources was telling upon all 
nations who had participated from the beginning, and Australia was no 
exception. War weariness was also becoming a potent factor. Nevertheless, 
these things should not obscure the magnitude of the military con¬ 
tribution from a country of small population half a world away from the 
main centres of the war. From a population of under five million over 
330,000 troops were sent abroad. The cost in men killed or wounded was 
great indeed. Australian casualties were "higher in proportion to their 
numbers than those of any other portion of the British forces”, rising to 
64.98 per cent of total embarkations. 30 

Though the issues epitomized in conscription appeared to dominate 
the domestice scene, much of the energy and ingenuity of the government 
was taken up by economic questions. Fortunately, conditions immediately 
before the war had permitted the building up of a sizeable balance of 
London funds. There was, indeed, much truth in the prime minister’s 
claim of August 1914 that “Australia, as a whole, was never in a stronger 
financial position than now”. 40 Nevertheless, it was obvious that any 
country with the kind of economy possessed at this stage by Australia would 
have to face the prospect of serious dislocation of its normal economic way 
of life. Australia was dependent upon oversea markets for its primary 
products: exports had to be carried over long and dangerous sea routes: 

"See Srott. op. fit., p. 874. These figures differ from those given by Gullett. op. tit., p. 547- 
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internal development and employment depended to an im P or ‘ a "' 
upon the provision ot outside capital. There were dangerous poss btl.t.es 

in war-time for the Australian economy on every one of these points. 

Inevitably the first problem which thrust itself upon the government 
was that of how best to finance the war. Labour had a natural inclination 
to prefer high direct taxation to excessive borrowing or extreme indirect 
taxation, since this method would ensure that the wealthy made some 
sacrifice and that too great a burden was not placed on posterity.. Despite 
such protests as that of Holman in November 1915 when he said, "To pay 
for war expenditure out of loan money was to eat up the capital of the 
community. To pay it out of taxation was. as far as possible, to spend only 
the income of the community,” 41 the Commonwealth government, with 
some regret, committed the country to financing the war largely by loan 
money. The Commonwealth treasurer in his first war budget declared that 
he had abandoned “the cherished hope of financing our war forces on 
sea and land . . . during the financial year from revenue, but that wish 
had to be sacrificed in order that we might be enabled to render needed 
financial help to the States”. 42 The palliative of one year was to become 
the accepted method of later years. 

The treasurer had given more than a hint of one of the problems which 
was to accentuate the difficulty of the Commonwealth’s task. The States, 


depending heavily on oversea loan money, were engaged in extensive 
public works. The premiers viewed with alarm any possibility of these 
funds drying up. While anxious to assist the war effort, the States did not 
show any great restraint in their demands until the last stages of the war, 
State indebtedness increasing between 1914 and 1920 by £99,710.984. Both 
the British and Commonwealth governments were unenthusiastic about 
raising loans in war-time for developmental purposes, but the pressure 
upon the Commonwealth government induced it to assist in channelling 
money to the States. By agreement with all States other than New South 
Wales, from November 1915 all oversea public borrowing was carried 
out by the Commonwealth. 43 This was on a considerable scale. Indebted¬ 
ness to the imperial government by 30th June 1918 amounted to 
£49 million and this took no account of some £42 million owing for 
services to the Australian forces. 

One of the most significant features of Australian loan policy was the 
extent of local borrowing. No one before the war would have predicted 
that it would be possible to raise over £188 million from the Australian 


market even for war purposes. 44 This was achieved largely by making 
special instalment arrangements to meet the convenience of the small 
investor. The signs of a strengthening national economy were also discern- 
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ible in the significant part played by the Commonwealth Bank in the 
raising of loans, provision of exchange and the extension of its services to 
meet the needs of the troops overseas. 

While the war was financed in the main by loan money, there was 
also an upward sweep of taxation and, what was more important for the 
future, the invasion of new fields of taxation by the Commonwealth. Land 
taxation, introduced before the war, was increased in severity; succession 
duties were imposed on estates over £1000 in value; and the Common¬ 
wealth levied an income tax which by 1917-18 was producing over 
£10 million. Other devices for raising revenue were also introduced as the 
war progressed, the more notable being the entertainment tax and the 
war-time profits tax. 

The marketing of primary products was a matter of considerable con¬ 
cern to the Australian government, since their disposal at profitable prices 
was essential to the stability of the economy. In the early months there 
was a good deal of confusion and dislocation of trade, as for instance in 
the wool industry, but the government’s arrangements for organized 
marketing and bulk purchases, which assured stability for the export 
industries, represented a triumph over difficult circumstances. It should 
be emphasized that in its general trade policy during the war, the Aus¬ 
tralian government looked to Britain for guidance on the question of 
what action would be most helpful to the allied cause. British requests 
on the direction and limitation of trade were almost invariably followed, 
but when it came to negotiating agreements with Britain or to the pro¬ 
vision of shipping for Australian exports, Hughes fought hard, and on the 
whole successfully, for the Australian producers. 

Acting on British advice, an elaborate embargo system came into 
being with the object of ensuring that goods were directed to those points 
where they were most urgently required. Wheat, flour and meat were 
early examples of commodities where the direction of trade was con¬ 
trolled, meat being confined to the empire and wheat and flour to Britain 
unless special permits were granted. The Commonwealth, in time, came 
to exercise control over a number of export foodstuffs, including butter, 
jam and bacon, but the success which attended its efforts was very largely 
due to the British government’s willingness to make large-scale purchases. 
However, the two exports which were vital to the Australian economy 
and which called forth the government’s greatest ingenuity in marketing, 
were wheat and wool. 

It had been assumed that in the event of war one of Australia's 
greatest contributions would be in the supply of foodstuffs, notably wheat. 
In 1914-15 there was no export problem because of the failure of the crop, 
but production increased as a result of government appeals and good 
seasons, and the harvest proved a record. Ironically, this very success 
posed a serious problem for the Commonwealth and State governments. 
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There was no doubt about the existence of satisfactory markets, 
a real anxiety about the availability of transport. The P roben \”* S 
many-sided; how to get the wheat there; what to do with it in the mean¬ 
time; and how to sustain the growers until it had been sold. The answer 
was found in co-operative action between Commonwealth and State 
governments for the establishment of a wheat pool and in the decision 
of the British government to acquire large holdings of wheat even if the 
shipping position meant that much had to be held in Australia for a 


considerable time. 

An Australian wheat board was set up with supplementary local boards 
in the States and its efforts were assisted by the best trade and shipping 
advice available. The board acquired the crop from the growers, arranged 
oversea sales, chartered shipping and allocated space. By arrangements 
with the Commonwealth Bank and other banks it obtained the necessary 
funds to make advances to the farmers. Undoubtedly its most serious 
problem was shipping. Allied shipping losses proved so great that the 
number of times a ship could be turned round was often the crucial 
factor. Distance became for the Australian producer the most positive 
disadvantage unless supplies could not be procured elsewhere. Hughes 
fought an incessant battle with the British government and the shipping 
control committee, one of his solutions being the purchase of a number 
of steamers for the Australian government. Despite these handicaps, the 
wheat board sold almost all wheat received at prices which secured a 
remunerative return to the grower, though admittedly its success greatly 
depended upon the British government’s purchases even when much of 
the wheat could not be lifted. 45 

The arrangements governing the sale of wool have attracted even 
more attention than those for the sale of wheat. Until 1916 the wool 
clip was sold by auction, but in November of that year the British govern¬ 
ment announced its willingness to purchase the whole clip at prices 55 
per cent above those ruling in 1913-14. This offer was accepted and the 
Commonwealth established a central wool committee by regulation under 
the War Precautions Act to deal with all matters relating to the supply of 
Australian wool to Great Britain. Representative of all interests associated 
with the industry, its main functions were to appraise the wool and 


to ensure that local manufacturers received sufficient for their needs. The 
success of the central wool committee has been widely acknowledged. "It 
gave to the Australian wool industry, at a period when the trade of 
the world was disorganised by war, co-ordinated management; and that 
management proved itself to be masterly in its competence, its 
knowledge, its alertness, and its systematised energy.” 45 Despite some dis¬ 
satisfaction on the part of the producers, the marketing schemes for wheat 
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and wool overcame the export problem and did much to ensure Austra¬ 
lian economic stability during the war years. 

The war acted as a stimulus to the growth of manufacturing in Aus¬ 
tralia. Only limited beginnings had been made before 1914, and how 
weak the structure was became apparent when normal sources of supply 
were cut off. Where new developments occurred, as for instance in the 
establishment of government clothing factories, all sorts of items had to 
be imported to allow them to function efficiently. Some shortages were 
overcome by imports from Japan and the United States, but the interrup¬ 
tion to normal trade did present an opportunity for Australian manu¬ 
facturers to break new ground. The use made of this opportunity 
may be seen from the fact that roughly 400 articles were being manu¬ 
factured by 1919 which had not been made previously in the country, 
and an even greater development would have occurred if it had been 
possible to procure more extensive machinery. 

The great advance occurred in laying the foundation for heavy 
industry and subsequent industrial expansion. From pre-war beginnings 
the steel industry grew rapidly to meet the demands of both war and 
internal development. Newcastle became the centre and here the B.H.P., 
which commenced operations in 1915 and already possessed adequate 
deposits of ore in South Australia, was able to establish a steel industry 
which in the post-war period proved capable of producing quality steel 
at competitive costs. 47 A transformation of far-reaching importance also 
occurred in the metals industry. This was due in no small part to the 
determination of Hughes to wrest control from German firms and re¬ 
organize upon an Australian basis. With this object in mind he urged 
general legislation upon the British government, while in Australia, 
where he was less fettered, drastic action was taken to ensure Australian 
re-organization. Hughes appointed John Higgins, who had had previous 
association with the metals industries, as metallurgical adviser with 
instructions "to have, if possible, all ores and metals treated and refined 
within the Commonwealth”. It is obvious that such a policy was not 
dictated purely by war needs or by hostility to German firms, but in accord 
with the national sentiment was directed to future control and develop¬ 
ment of these industries. The outcome was the establishment of a number 
of associations for the control and disposal of zinc and copper. 48 There 
is little doubt that the policy was successful in creating a metals industry 
which was highly organized, technically advanced and adequately backed 
by capital. The fruits of this policy have been discernible in Australia’s 
later industrial development. 

One of the most disturbing features of economic developments during 
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,he war was the rapid rise in prices, both for wholesale and retail goods." 
Commodities were" affected unequally and the impact of the pr.ce r 
varied considerably as between States and even within States. The rise 
was immediate, though in some cases this was in part due to drou 8 
conditions, and before long individuals were acutely conscious of the 

effects of an inflationary situation. . 

The question of prices was given early attention, and rcmainc 

throughout the war a matter of acute concern to governments and wage 
earners. On the recommendation of the .9.4 premiers' conference a 
royal commission,™ headed by Deakin, had been established to make 
recommendations. The States, too. were active in an endeavour to conti ol 
prices, and had agreed that uniform legislation should be enacted to 
control the price of foodstuffs. Uniformity was not achieved, at least until 
the entry of the Commonwealth into the field. In 1916 a prices adjustment 
board had been established by the Commonwealth, although doubt still 
remained about the extent of the federal government's authority to fix 
prices. The doubt was removed by the High Court’s decision in the breac 
case. Before long the prices adjustment board was superseded by the 
necessary commodities commission, with wide powers to fix prices by 
regulation. It is difficult to determine how successful Commonwealth 
control was, but at least it can be said that national action was more 
satisfactory than State action, and that in all probability prices would 
have gone even higher had the Commonwealth government not 
intervened. 


The rise in prices was a matter which caused continual parliamentary 
concern, and much uninformed talk, because the underlying causes were 
not fully understood. As Copland has pointed out, too little attention was 
paid to the currency policy pursued by the government, or to its decision 
to finance the war to a considerable extent by loans rather than taxation. 
Public attention was concentrated on the discovery of a scapegoat and the 
fat figure of the war-time profiteer soon became familiar in the cartoons 


of the day. Governmental concern was reflected in the decision to ask the 
interstate commission to investigate the rise “in the price of commodities 
in general use”. The commission’s main concern was to discover whether 
or not profiteering was taking place to any large extent. Its general findings 
were that, while individuals and some combines from time to time adopted 
unfair practices which led to increased prices, on the whole there was 
little profiteering. Comparatively little attention was given to overall 
economic causes likely to affect nearly all commodities, though the com¬ 
mission did refer to "the heightened spending power of the community 
arising from the government’s large war expenditure, from the high 


** By 1916, when the Commonwealth took over price control, the price of food and groceries 
had risen in New South Wales by 35.5 per cent, and in other States by more. 

M "Report of Royal Commission on Food Supplies and Trade and Industry during the War". 
Com. P.P., 1914-17. Vol. 5. p. 143. 
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export prices obtained for the primary products of the country, and from 
an expanding currency”. 51 

While the commission may have come to the comforting conclusion 
that little profiteering was taking place, many, particularly on the Labour 
side, were not so easily convinced. Towards the close of the war it had 
become apparent that neither income nor company tax was so penal as 
to affect the wealthy. In Labour’s view, at least, too many companies were 
in a position to pay excessive dividends. As Tudor declared: "I say that 
when a company can pay a dividend of 33 per cent and put aside £130,000 
to meet War Time Profits taxation, the present taxation is not effective. The 
Prime Minister spoke of men posing as patriots after giving £50 to a 
patriotic fund, and robbing the public of £5000. The public should be 
protected from such men. I would tax them up to 100 per cent of their 
war time profits.” 52 

Inflationary tendencies were an important cause of social unrest, 
especially in the last two years of the war. While wages did increase through¬ 
out the war period by something like twelve per cent for adult male 
workers, they did not keep pace with prices and there was a decline in the 
real standard of living. The disgruntlement of the working class found 
expression in the last two years of the war in one industrial dispute after 
another. But it would be a mistake to imagine that social unrest was 
exclusively a matter of discontent over price increases. As in other 
countries, the war produced its own social ferment, and this was accen¬ 
tuated in the Australian case by a number of factors peculiar to it. The 
conscription issue had embittered political feeling and changed the whole 
political outlook by ousting Labour from office and leaving it weak and 
divided. In this situation it seemed to the leaders of many of the more 
radical unions that the best course was to revert to direct action and 
attempt to achieve Labour’s aims by industrial methods. The unions had 
grown greatly in numerical strength, though financially their position was 
less sound because their resources had been diminished by political and 
referendum campaigns. There was, too, increasing disillusionment about 
the outcome of the war, and indeed about the nature of the allies’ war 
aims. The climate of opinion existing in the more radical unions was 
therefore favourable to the agitation of the I.W.W., whose disciples had 
been operating with increasing fervour in Australia during the war years. 
It was also favourable to those union leaders who preached direct action. 

The issues which led to the renewal of industrial war were economic and 
social, though there were of course extremists who saw the war simply as 
a capitalist struggle. New South Wales retained its reputation as the most 
aggressively militant State, and it was here that the most serious trouble 

“ ••Inter-State Commission Prices Investigation Report on Groceries", Com. P.P-. 

Vol. 5, p. **6. The commission did find some examples of profiteering, for example. Vacuum Oil 
Co., ibid., p. **7. 

“ Cited Evztt, op. cit p. S 7 S- 
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occurred. In 1916 a major dispute took place in the coal industry, and 
this was not settled until the prime minister had established a special 
tribunal which largely met the demands of the men. The unrest in 1917 
was even more serious. It began with a dispute among waterside workers 
against the existing award and in favour of improved conditions and 
increased pay. The dispute rapidly extended to Queensland, and before 
it was settled, became merged in the great railway strike in New South 
Wales. Transport both within and from Australia became paralysed. 53 
The railway strike grew into something which had all the appearances 
of a general strike. But the drastic tactics employed by the government 
in manning its services by volunteer and “loyalist” labour, together with 
the policy of the industrial courts in deregistering the unions concerned, 
proved sufficient to win the day. The settlement reached was disadvan¬ 
tageous to the men, and some were severely penalized. 

The industrial disputes and the decision to attempt the general strike 
raised certain considerations about Labour attitudes on the industrial 
front. That decision reflected, in part, an increasing disgruntlement with 
the achievements produced by the industrial mechanism which Labour 
itself had played so important a part in creating. The policy of direct action 
was accompanied by open attacks on the arbitration system, though 
arbitration was still the official policy of political Labour. These attacks 
were directed to some extent not only against the principle of arbitration, 
but against Mr Justice Higgins himself, whose whole record was one of 
sympathy towards the aspirations of the working class. Despite upward 
wage adjustments the court did not satisfy Labour expectations, and 
indeed during the war adopted principles in determining wages which 
curtailed margins for skill and led to some decline in the working-class 
standard of living. The Commonwealth government in an indirect way 
had also assisted in undermining the prestige of the court. Anxious to 
settle major disputes as speedily as possible in order to avoid dislocation 
to the war effort, it displayed little sympathy with Higgins's stand against 
proceeding to arbitrate while a strike was still in progress. In more than 
one instance the government took the matter out of his hands by acting 
under its war precautions powers. 

It is equally clear that the militant leaders achieved little by their 
tactics. Their preparedness for a bitter industrial struggle was open to 
question, as was the management policy during the strike. More important 
was the failure to recognize that the strike weapon had little chance of 
success unless it commanded the sympathy of a significant section of the 
community. In this particular instance the policy adopted outraged the 
feelings of many who regarded it as sabotage, not only against the war 
effort but against their sons and husbands overseas. The governments 
found .t relatively easy to mobilize public support for a policy of drastic 

“ The dispute arose over the Introduction of a card system. 
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action under the powers of the War Precautions Act. The industrial 
defeats of 1917 led to a period of comparative quietude for the remainder 
of the war. 

I he news that peace had come was received with wild rejoicing and 
deep thankfulness. Party leaders united in resolutions of gratitude, 
loyalty and admiration for the soldiers who had persevered to the end. But 
peace has its problems no less than war. The government, faced with the 
task of post-war rehabilitation, regarded its powers as inadequate, and 
sought authority to legislate upon industrial disputes and the nationaliz¬ 
ation of monopolies. The electorate, however, rejected the amendments, 
though the voting was close and the States were evenly divided. 54 Assistance 
was given to returned soldiers through costly land settlement schemes and 
through preference in employment, notably in the Commonwealth civil 
service. The practice of returned soldiers who had failed to re-establish 
themselves in other walks of life drifting into the service was to cause 
difficulties later, and those who knew the service intimately in the next 
twenty years were unanimous that some at least of its inadequacies were 
due to this aspect of policy. 55 

While Australians were anxious to get the soldiers home and to return 
to normal conditions, Hughes continued the fight by diplomatic means 
to defend what he conceived to be Australian national interests. When the 
war ended both Hughes and Cook were in England and Watt was acting 
prime minister. Both Australian representatives participated in the peace 
conference and signed the Treaty of Versailles. Hughes was a firm adherent 
of the realistic school in politics, an attitude which commended him to 
Clemenceau but did little to endear him to Wilson. He knew what he 
wanted and fought with determination, both within the British Empire 
delegation and beyond it, to achieve his ends. While ready enough to 
embrace the idea of the League of Nations, his energies were concentrated 
upon those things which he considered essential to Australian physical and 
social security. Since Hughes was sceptical about the probable effectiveness 
of the league in guaranteeing security, this narrowed down to two key 
issues, both being questions upon which Australians had developed long¬ 
standing attitudes—the control of islands adjacent to the continent, and 
the right to determine its own migration policy. The war-time agreements 
with Japan meant that Australia had little possibility of securing German 
islands north of the equator, but Hughes firmly believed that the con¬ 
ference should agree to outright possession of German New Guinea y 
Australia. He was bitterly opposed to the suggestion that German coloma 
possessions should be held in trust as mandates from the League o 
Nations, regarding the application of this principle to New Guinea both 
as a failure to recognize Australian security needs and as ingratitude aft 
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Australia’s war contribution. What had become a stalemate was broken 
by the division of mandates into various classes. When assured that the 
C-dass mandate for New Guinea would confer on Australia the essence of 
sovereignty, without its actual possession, Hughes bowed to the wish of 
the majority. 

The second question sprang from the Japanese desire to secure inter¬ 
national recognition for the principle of racial equality. In all probability 
such a general declaration would not have endangered domestic control 
of migration, but it was a risk which Hughes was not prepared to take. 
In fact, despite resolute opposition, the Japanese proposal commanded a 
majority, and it was the United States president and not Hughes who 
ensured its rejection by insisting that unanimity was required. Never¬ 
theless, Australian interests had been ably defended, and on any objective 
assessment it must be admitted that Australia fared well at Versailles. A 
new international status had been conferred upon her; she was accepted 
as a member of the league and shared in any protection or advantages which 
membership might entail; she was to participate in reparations to some 
extent; in essentials German New Guinea had passed under Australian 
control; and any potential threat to Australian migration policy had been 
nullified. There were, of course, accompanying obligations in New Guinea 
and through membership of the league. These on the whole were honoured, 
but in 1919 few thought about the responsibilities of a new international 
status. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN THE TWENTIES 
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1 

The 1920s began a new phase of Australian development. If the portents 
of coming change were less startling than those which disturbed the 
ancients they were there for the discerning; few Australians, however, read 
the signs aright and most assumed that the post-war years would reproduce 
the familiar pattern of the pre-war period. The break, of course, was not 
sharp, the more important developments being extensions from earlier 
movements, but the change in outlook, emphasis and actual policy gave a 
newly minted character to the coinage of Australian values. 

The differences are evidenced in various ways. The pattern of federal 
relationships assumed new form, especially through the expansion of the 
area of control of the Commonwealth court of conciliation and arbitration. 
Politically, new party divisions and new party organizations had come 
into existence, and this change was further emphasized by the disappear¬ 
ance from political life of almost all the more notable pre-war personalities 
with the exception of Hughes, who continued with unabated vigour, if 
less political good fortune, to move turbulently through the period. There 
was considerable reaction against both the concentration of power in 
the hands of the executive and the extensive intervention of the State in 
the economic life of the community. There was agitation by those who 
had sponsored the new war-time industries for effective protection of 
their initiative and investment through tariff protection. 

New problems were posed by altered domestic and international con¬ 
ditions and old problems assumed new form. At home, Australian govern¬ 
ments were confronted with the task of rehabilitation, which raised 
difficult questions of soldier settlement, housing and conditions of re¬ 
entry into civil occupations. The promise to assist in the rehabilitation of 
returned soldiers was honoured by legislation which led to unforeseen 
difficulties and expensive and disappointing results. 

Internationally, Australia had to accommodate itself to a different 
worid in which the balance of power in the Pacific had been notably 
altered and m which there was all the uncertainty associated with a new 
experiment in international organization. There were many problems 
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which vitally concerned Australia: the re-definition of Commonwealdi 
relations, the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the retreat of the 
United States into isolation, the assumption of new responsibilities in 
New Guinea and the problem of personal participation through the 
League of Nations in the conduct of international affairs. The attitude of 
mind which Australians brought to these issues was one common to 
peoples the world over, but one which, in the Australian situation, was 
accentuated by a long tradition of domestic absorption and by what 
appeared to be the fact of geographical isolation. The desire was to get 
back to what the Americans came to call "normalcy”, to regard the war 
years as an unfortunate interruption to the more legitimate task of 
developing the continent and conducting the social experiment. 

The League of Nations came to be accepted not only because it 
appealed to Australian idealism but because there was obvious advantage 
to a weak country in the growth of a more orderly system of international 
relations. At the same time acceptance was mingled with a certain basic 
scepticism about its capacity to establish itself and in particular to act as 
a guarantor of Australian security. Bruce spoke for many Australians 
when he said, “No one has greater hopes than I, or greater belief in the 
League of Nations, but anyone who says that a nation may be careless of its 
own defence at this time, and may rely upon the League of Nations to 
save it should its hour of trial arise, is only deceiving himself.” 1 Apart 
from the League, Australians showed serious interest in external questions 
only where they were intimately related either to Australian security or 
to some domestic article of faith. Australian opinion was in favour of the 
Washington Conference as a means of ensuring stability in the Pacific and 
supported other moves towards disarmament. It was less happy when these 
took any form which might conceivably lead to conflict between the 
judgment of some international body and the right of domestic decision. 
Thus the remote possibility that migration policy might become a question 
for international arbitration was enough to swing the Australian govern¬ 
ment into opposition to the Geneva Protocol. More common, however, 
was the view that there was no great need to devote time and attention to 
external policy. The attitude which Charlton, who was to become leader of 
the Labour party in 1922, adopted during the debate on the peace treaties, 
when he implied that time which ought to be spent in considering the 
internal economic situation was being wasted by discussing such matters, 
was not untypical of the Australian outlook and especially of the party 
which he led. 

Certain features gave to the 1920s a peculiar individuality. One of the 
more obvious was the failure of Labour in national politics to command 
the allegiance of the electorate, a failure all the more striking because o 
the increasing faith displayed in the party from 1906 onwards. Part of 

1 Com. Pari. Debt., Vol. 104. p. 1484- 
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the explanation is to be found in the destructive war-time division and 
the loss of able and experienced leaders. But this want of confidence went 
deeper. Labour’s success before the war was in no small measure due to the 
fact that it reflected and represented the basic aspirations of Australian 
nationalism. Its exclusion from office after the war was in part an estimate 
by majority Australian opinion that this was no longer true to the same 
extent. While it would be absurd to argue that Labour after 1919 was 
wholly divorced from Australian national sentiment, nevertheless the 
policies which commanded support within the movement did produce a 
curious reversal of roles between the parties. 1 lie non-Labour parties 
became the not wholly legitimate heirs of the nationalist tradition. Nor did 
they altogether abuse their inheritance. T hey spoke with an independent 
voice in the councils of the British Commonwealth, sponsored schemes 
for national defence and national development, participated in League 
of Nations activities, and took a strong stand against bolshcvist and 
pacifist doctrines as things alien to the Australian way of life. The Labour 
party, by embracing extreme isolation, by its lack of enthusiasm for 
defence measures, by its sympathy with pacifist sentiment, and by its 
toying, at least so far as the unions were concerned, with revolutionary 
doctrine, did much to lose support. There was a turning away, despite the 
efforts of the politicians, from the pragmatic, gradualist approach, which 
had paid such dividends under Fisher and Hughes, to a more doctrinaire 
and semi-revolutionary outlook. The adoption of the Socialist platform in 
1921 and the decision to attempt to solve the problems of federalism by 
substituting unification are indicative of this new outlook. In Stale 
politics, however, where national issues were of less significance, there was 
a strong resurgence of support for Labour. In the twenties not only were 
the outstanding personalities within the Labour movement men active in 
State politics, Theodore in Queensland and Lang in New South Wales, but 
the more positive advances in social welfare were brought about by the 
State legislatures. This recovery was not merely momentary. Whereas in 
1923 there was only one Labour ministry in power, in Queensland, a year 
later there were no less than four, while Labour in Queensland had 
increased its majority. 

Labour returned to office in New South Wales in 1920 under the 
leadership of Storey, who sponsored measures to increase the basic wage 
and extend the 44-hour principle. 2 His successor, Dooley, developed a 
programme which would have extended further the traditional social 
welfare measures through a Motherhood Endowment Bill and redistri¬ 
bution of wealth by means of increased taxation on higher incomes. In 
Queensland, Labour entered upon that long domination of politics which 
has only been interrupted by the victory of the opposition parties under 
Moore in 1929. Here the personality and ability of Theodore, following 

• Round Table , Vol. 12, pp. 702 ei seq. 
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From Commonwealth Year Book No. 59, 1953, by courtesy of the Commonwealth Bureau 

of Census and Statistics. 

upon the able leadership of Ryan, was of great importance. Labour policy 
under Theodore has been described as "moderate, more positive and 
apparently more attractive than that of the Opposition”. 3 The moderation 
of Labour was undoubtedly an important element in its success in that 
State. This has been more easily possible than in say, New South Wales, 
because the Australian Workers' Union, always powerful in Queensland 
politics, remained opposed to direct action and faithful to arbitration. 
Despite charges of corruption, of jerrymandered electorates and some 
scandals, the more positive side of Labour’s programme in terms of 
irrigation and organization of agriculture won the support of many groups 
which in other States were traditionally opposed to Labour. 

Joseph Lyons, who was later to become a controversial figure in Com¬ 
monwealth politics, won a reputation as Labour premier in Tasmania for 
his efficient administration and his determined efforts to deal with the 
difficult financial position which had been bequeathed to him. In Victoria 


• Ibid ., Vol. u» P- »<>6. 
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Labour formed the largest single party and had the initial advantage of 
facing an opposition divided into two groups. 4 Labour’s legislative record 
was impressive, so far as the number of bills was concerned, but as soon as 
it attempted to sponsor legislation which alarmed the opposition groups, 
they came together for its defeat. The actual proposal which brought about 
Labour’s downfall was one for the redistribution of wealth by significant 
alterations in the Victorian taxation system. Had the new measure come 
into being, it would have exempted some 60,000 from liability and would 
have increased the rate upon upper incomes. 

The main reason for the revival of Labour support in the States was 
the desire of the majority of the Australian people for a continuation of 
a policy of social advance. From time to time the electors revolted against 
Labour, mainly because of bitter internal feuds or because of inefficiency 
and extravagance in administration. But the exclusion of Labour from 
office was rarely maintained for long, apart from Victoria where Country 

4 Ibid., pp. 830*4 
U 
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party interests, although in a minority, proved remarkably successful in 
maintaining office. 

Liberalism became an issue for Labour and non-Labour alike during the 
twenties. As understood and practised by Lloyd George about 1909, 
liberalism in Australia was represented by the party following Deakin. 
The Deakinite Liberals were responsible in no small measure for shaping 
the social and political pattern of Australian life; but as with the English 
Liberals, their work being done, they suffered eclipse as a separate party. 
Those who had formerly given their votes to the Liberals divided each way 
in accordance with whether they felt that they had more in common with 
Labour or non-Labour. It is clear that much liberal thought and many 
liberal values survived in the Nationalist-Country party coalition, but of 
the two groups to this union, it would be much more true of the 
Nationalists than of the Country party. The Country party showed again 
and again that it was sectional in interest and materialist in outlook, and 
too often in its thinking on such matters as the censorship or the basic 
wage or arbitration paid scant respect to the importance of the individual, 
which has always been central to liberal thinking. The Nationalists, who 
had genuine liberals within their ranks, have been given less than their due 
in this respect. Conservative interests, including big business, were power¬ 
ful within the party, but despite this there were other things which 
conditioned the outlook of members and gave them little enthusiasm for 
reactionary policies. If the floating vote led Labour to place less emphasis 
upon the doctrinaire side of its programme, equally the same force pre¬ 
vented the Nationalists from moving too far away from the traditions 
established by Deakin and Fisher. In the pursuit of its policy the Bruce- 
Page government was by no means wholly illiberal, though in dealing with 
strikes, industrial unrest, unemployment and arbitration, it took up atti¬ 
tudes which Labour felt were hostile, harsh and perhaps reactionary. The 
government accepted responsibility in 1925 5 for raising invalid and old 
age pensions and liberalizing the means test. Investigations were also initi¬ 
ated by the government into a number of most important social questions 
with the ultimate object of introducing comprehensive national welfare 
legislation. Its sincerity is not in question; the report of the royal commis¬ 
sion on national insurance provides evidence enough to refute the view that 
the Bruce-Page government was not concerned with the impact of economic 
conditions upon the well-being of the individual. 

For Labour, liberalism raised even more acute problems. The political 
tradition and the actual policies developed under Watson, Fisher and 
Hughes had done no great violence to liberal principle. Moreover, the 
more important legislative advances had been achieved by pursuing the 
tactics of gradual concession within the framework of parliamentary 
democracy. There had always been some division within the movement 

a Invalid and Old Arc Pensions Ac« (Nos. 22 of i 9 > 9 . >5 of 192s and 27 of 19*5)- 
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about the rightness of this decision, and those who favoured direct action 
by industrial means were encouraged by the fading political fortunes of 
Labour during the war and by the success of the new revolutionary move¬ 
ments abroad. There developed a struggle within Labour between the 
politicians backed by the powerful A.W.U., both of whom remained true 
to the traditional methods, and the leaders of the more militant unions. 
Ever since 1890 the unions had dreamed of constructing one big union. 
However, little was achieved partly because of the sectional interests of 
individual unions and partly because of a struggle for control between 
the more powerful unions, with the A.W.U. in particular hoping to make 
its own organization serve this purpose. By the end of 1917 the New 
South Wales Labour Council had approved the idea of one big union, but 
little could be done in the face of the attitude of the A.W.U. Two years 
later things looked more promising because of the necessity to create 
some federal organization to nominate union representatives to the basic 
wage commission. In 1921 the principle of the one big union was again 
affirmed, but it was not until 1927 that an all-Australian trade union con¬ 
gress meeting in Melbourne decided to establish a permanent federal 
organization to be known as the Australian Council of Trade Unions. 0 

The more militant among the rank and file had become aggrieved at 
what they regarded as the lukewarmness of the politicians in implementing 
the Labour platform. Moves for the abolition of upper houses seemed to 
be making little headway. The ordinary worker could not discern that 
his standard of living was appreciably rising and there seemed very little 
will on the part of political leaders to introduce socialism. In addition, 
the activist policies of the I.W.W. and the Australian Communist party, 
founded in 1920, influenced trade union members to place their faith in 
direct industrial action. The unions were also steadily strengthening their 
affiliations with international working-class organizations, notably the 
Pan-Pacific Trade Union Movement, which was influenced by communist 
doctrine. This trend carried dangerous implications for the federal 
Labour party if it were to have any prospect of electoral victory because 
the expressed policy of the Pan-Pacific trade union secretariat, and by 
implication of the A.C.T.U., ran counter to some of the most cherished 
convictions in the Australian national outlook. 7 When attacks were 
delivered against Australia’s immigration policy in 1928, the general 
secretary of the A.W.U., which had refused to affiliate with the A.C.T.U., 
attacked the federal council’s attitude on the grounds that it was "in open 
conflict with the declared policy of the A.L.P. as the Pan-Pacific trade 
union movement had articles in its constitution which were completely 
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opposed to the White Australia policy”. He went on to assert that every 
member loyal to the A.L.P. would take the same view. 

Scullin, as leader of the federal Labour party, unable any longer to 
avoid what the Sydney Morning Herald called “Mr. Scullin’s dilemma”, 
reaffirmed traditional methods and effectively repudiated the attitudes 
expressed by the left wing of the movement. Before long the A.C.T.U. was 
having second thoughts, declaring that it did not intend the “abandon¬ 
ment of the White Australia or any other fundamental policy of the 
A.L.P. . In 1930 it took the further step of disaffiliation from the Pan- 
Pacific Trade Union Movement. Both political Labour under Scullin and 
the more moderate unions headed by the A.W.U. had brought their 
party back into line with Australian national sentiment and reaffirmed 
the belief in proceeding by gradualist and parliamentary methods. This 
was a necessary pre-requisite to Labour’s electoral victory in 1929. 

II 

Perhaps the most significant difference between conditions before the war 
and after was the change which occurred in political emphasis. Whereas 
before the war most attention had been given to the translation into 
actuality of certain agreed social values, after the war attention was con¬ 
centrated rather on material exploitation and economic development. 

There was a burst of optimism immediately after the war. Australians 
were not only anxious to get back to the business of developing the country 
and of raising living standards, but still possessed an uncritical belief in 
the limitless possibilities of the continent. This attitude is clearly reflected 
in the Lynch-Gregory report upon “the possibilities for settling immigrants 
on the lands of Western Australia” which was tabled in Parliament in 
1922. If the language is stilted, it expresses the same extravagant optimism 
about the potentialities of the West as De Quiros’s estimates of Espiritu 
Santo: “In fact it would be difficult to fix a limit to its absorptive capacity 
in the light of what can be seen today, and, accepting such as the gauge 
of future actualities, later on expected. We believe the State immigration 
policy is justified . . . because of the matured conviction that the pro¬ 
lific lands of Western Australia will in the future, as in the past, richly 
re%vard every genuine effort made to win the inexhaustible treasure they 
hold in store for all who do their simple duty as self-reliant and self- 
respecting citizens.” 8 The bubble of optimism subsided somewhat with 
the recession of trade following upon the immediate post-war boom. Of 
the many causes some may have been peculiar to Australia, though most 
were of the kind which have been traditionally associated with the after- 
math of a great war. Not unimportant were the marked price increase for 
exports, the inflationary policy which the government had been pursuing, 
the expansion of credit facilities at low rates of interest, and the pressure 

•"Report by Sen. P. J. Lynch and the Hon. H. Gregory. M.P., on the Possibilities of Settling 
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resulting from the development of secondary industry. By the middle of 
1921, however, the position showed a sudden worsening. Whereas between 
1917 and 1920 exports had been in excess of imports, In 1921 not only did 
exports significantly decline but the tremendous flow of imports produced 
a situation in which many businesses had difficulty in financing their 
purchases. In addition, primary producers were being affected by the 
slump in world prices and by the demands of the banks that overdrafts 
should be reduced. 

Employers were insisting that, despite the war-time decline in real 
wages, the workers should make concessions either in wages or working 
hours. Considerable unemployment existed and discontent was given 
political expression through the Labour opposition which naturally 
resisted any suggestion to reduce standards of living. The temporary 
crisis 0 stimulated afresh the hostility of the unions; a more strident note 
appeared in the negotiations between employer and employee and 
relationships between the two groups were taking on a quality in the 
twenties not far removed from concepts of the class struggle. High costs 
were becoming a matter of concern to governments as well as employers, 
and this led Hughes in February 1922 to call an industrial conference to 
hammer out the issues. All the conference did was to highlight the diver¬ 
gent premises and processes of thought held by employer and working- 
class representatives. 10 The unions strenuously opposed any reduction of 
wages on the ground that real wages had declined during the war, that 
the depression was not of their making, and that sacrifices could not be 
expected unless industries were to make public their exact financial 
position. Profits were still said to be high and yet industry was attempting 
to cover its inefficiency and lack of foresight by demanding a lower standard 
of living from labour. The employers, on the other hand, felt that the 
attitude of labour was irrational, that there must be a close relationship 
between wages and conditions of work on the one hand and prosperity in 
industry on the other. 

No doubt part of Labour’s hostility was an expression of its continued 
support for new protection. Labour saw the tariff thrusting ever upward 
and yet protection for manufacturers did not seem to be accompanied by 
any significant gains for the working class. The tariff of 1921 introduced 
by Massy Greene provided for a much higher scale of duties as well as a 
new system of classification. In addition to the general tariff, the Act 
brought into being a new intermediate tariff designed to maintain the 
preference on British goods and at the same time to provide a basis for 
reciprocal trade agreements. Industry was bent on expansion and regarded 
protection as necessary to success. The government shared the same view. 

assy Greene, when introducing the measure in the house, declared, “I 
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believe that it will protect industries born during the war, will encourage 
others that are desirable, and will diversify and extend existing industries." 

Hughes remained prime minister until February 1923, but political 
divisions as they had been known before the war no longer existed. They 
had been altered by the disastrous split in the Labour party and by the 
formation of country parties representing rural interests, it the eclipse 
of Hughes was chiefly due to the hostility of the new federal Country party, 
this was by no means the only reason. His energetic, ruthless and at times 
dictatorial conduct during the war years had made him many bitter 
opponents. His relations with Watt, who had been acting prime minister 
during Hughes’s absence in London, were far from cordial, and Watt 
was influential in the councils of the Nationalists. Moreover, many of 
the more conservative groups supporting the Nationalists looked askance 
at Hughes’s radical background and even more disliked the probability 
that he would continue to support many of the causes which he had 
fathered in the past. 

Although war-time control of primary products was largely successful, 
many primary producers had little desire to see any continuation of these 
methods. While in the past agrarian groups had been linked with one or 
other of the existing parties, their representatives had endeavoured to 
defend country interests by criticism of urban expenditure or excessive 
city representation. By 1920 political parties representing agrarian 
interests had come into being in all States. If the basic aim was to protect 
rural interests, the Country party also emphasized the need for economy 
in administration and the desirability of minimizing government activity. 11 
The Country party, despite Labour bids to destroy the basis of its support 
by policies directed to the special interests of wheat farmers and other 
rural producers, has been able to retain consistent support in rural 
electorates. In the federal election of 1919 the Country party won eleven 
seats, and three years later was able to increase its representation to fourteen. 
This placed the party in a commanding position because the Nationalists 
required Country party support to remain in office. Under the leadership 
of Earle Page the Country party showed that it would make a tough 
bargain. Page laid down as a virtual condition of support that the prime 
minister must go: despite persistent efforts by his supporters to sway the 
negotiations, Hughes was left in the end with no alternative and resigned 
in February 1923. 

S. M. Bruce, who had been treasurer in the Hughes administration but 
was a comparative newcomer to federal politics, became prime minister 
and remained in office until 1929. It is, however, no misnomer to style the 
new ministry the Bruce-Page government. True, the Nationalists held six 
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portfolios as against five by the Country party, and the Naucnalist lead 
was prime minister; but the allocation of five cabinet posts to the Country 
party was out of all proportion to its numerical strength, and was a real 
indication of the weight given to country attitudes in the policy decisions 


of the government. 12 

The main issues of the time were concerned with closer settlement of 
the land, assistance to migrants, large-scale developmental projects, 
organized marketing and protection to industry. Much of the Bruce-Page 
government's programme was an extension of the policies commenced by 
the Hughes Nationalist administration. Moreover, there was no decisive 
going back on the pattern set before 1914, and on 'he whole little 
conscious desire to do so. Where attempts were made by either side, 
they were repudiated by majority opinion, whether the departure 
was from the left in favour of direct action or from the light in 
favour of amending the machinery of arbitration by diminishing the 
Commonwealth role. Continuity is discernible both in political policy and 
in community attitudes of mind. There was still widespread belief in the 
doctrine of Australia's inevitable material progress and in the existence 
of almost unlimited resources, though these were beliefs which came to 
be held with diminishing confidence. Labour could be expected to make 
use of governmental agencies for the carrying out of public policy, and it 
did so in the States when it was in power, but non-Labour governments 
also conformed to the Australian expectation that the power of the State 
would be used extensively to organize and condition economic life. For 
this purpose the Bruce-Page administration made tremendous use of 
boards, commissions, and other agencies. 

Public policy was not invariably successful as the report of the sugar 
inquiry committee in 1931 revealed. 13 In this instance government policy 
undoubtedly acted as a stimulus to the industry through the high prices 
fixed for raw sugar for the years 1920-2, but the eirccts were to be seen in an 
over-valuation of land, in over-production and in the somewhat fantastic 
expectations of great and continuing prosperity. "There is little doubt in 
our opinion that properties have changed hands at prices in excess of their 
productive value, and are based upon the remunerative price obtained 
for sugar prior to the time that the loss on exported sugar commenced to be 
felt in reduced returns to the growers and millers. It is questionable 
whether this tendency is any more marked in the sugar industry than in 
other rural industries where there has been a keen demand for land, 
largely as a result of the encouragement which has been given by govern¬ 
ments to land settlement, the creation of a sheltered market, and high 
world prices for primary products.” 14 
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In other directions traditional policies were preserved though in some 
cases subject to modification or extension. Protection remained a cardinal 
article of national faith, so much so that the policy tended to become one 
of protection for everybody. The principle of White Australia was also 
maintained, though here there was a much more urgent sense that if 
attacks against it were to be resisted there was an inevitable obligation 
to make Australia ‘'white” in the Deakin sense of filling the empty spaces 
with European migrants. Arbitration, too, was sustained, though it had 
to endure fierce assaults from the militant trade unions and from the more 
conservative employer groups. 

The emphasis placed by the Bruce-Page government upon material 
development had a number of not unimportant but subsidiary political 
implications. Foremost among these was the increasing significance of the 
Commonwealth in planning and promoting developmental projects. The 
Commonwealth was insisting more and more upon rationalizing loan 
policy and was ultimately successful in giving constitutional status to the 
loan council. Each individual question, whether it was a matter of new 
States or communications, was always approached from the point of view 
of its impact upon the major objectives of government policy. The yard¬ 
stick was efficiency: would the adoption of a particular policy make it more, 
or less, possible to produce at costs which would enable the Australian 
export industries to sell in the world markets? Though the Nationalist 
government was much more prone than Labour would have been to accept 
the view that economic realities must govern the policies adopted, at the 
same time Bruce, like other Australians before him, was willing to admit 
that at times national needs could justifiably over-ride economics. The 
Development and Migration Commission, which closely followed the 
prime minister’s lead, stated “.. . the Commission assumes that in pursuit 
of a national policy designed to encourage the formation of a balanced 
community of industries, the nation will give, and can afford to give, 
under proper supervision, support to such industries, provided that there 
is efficiency, and that wages and conditions are in accord with the accepted 
standards of the country. Such assistance to young industries will make 
more work for more people, distribute the load of taxation, and broaden 
the base of the industrial structure of the Commonwealth.” 16 

Ill 

No doubt the transition from the emphasis upon social experimentation 
to a concentration upon material development has much to do with the 
unexciting cultural performance of the twenties. Materialism rarely pro¬ 
vides a creative artistic stimulus. Certainly it can be said that there was no 
creative burst in the twenties akin to that which developed about the turn 
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of the century and continued on for the first decade. What is striking in 
the earlier period is the intimate relationship between national sentiment 
and social purpose on the one hand, and literary and artistic effort on t ie 
other. The same relationships can be discerned in the post-war period 
Even as social experimentation and creative political experiment declined 
in the twenties, so in education, art and literature, there was often aridity, 
a lack of works of first-class imagination and a seeming lack of passionate 
purpose on the part of those who wrote or painted. 

Observers, whether dealing with Britain or the United States or Aus¬ 
tralia, have consistently remarked upon the loss in the twenties of a sense 
of conscious social direction. The culture of the times mirrors an uncer¬ 
tainty about values apart from an emphasis upon utilitarian goals. In 
education at least this was destructive of quality performance, as may 
be seen from the lack of innovation and experiment in both secondary and 
university education. Music, art and literature broadly reflect the same 
social inertia. In music the advance was slow and it proved difficult to win 
adequate financial support. The struggle to establish a Sydney symphony 
orchestra was carried on by Verbrugghen's Orchestra from 191G to 1922. 
In 1923 the Sydney Conservatorium Orchestra was founded and maintained 
until the whole position was transformed by the efforts of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. In Queensland, despite a good deal of public 
indifference, George Sampson fought for the establishment of an orchestra 
and by 1930 had succeeded in securing assistance from both governmental 
and municipal authorities. 16 

Architectural development in Robin Boyd’s phrase “drove a rather 
cautious path” in the twenties. It had no tradition of individual Australian 
development or great performance behind it, but architects were becoming 
more aware of oversea functional trends. In teaching, "original architec¬ 
ture,” it has been said, “was not coaxed out of the backward, but at least 
the more progressive were not inordinately discouraged.” 17 The architects 
themselves have been the severest critics of the Australian performance 
in this period, if one may judge from their writings. George Beiers refers 
with abhorrence to the suburban villas of the time as the “nightmares of 
the nineteen twenties”. Yet it has to be remembered that in this respect 
Australians were getting what they wanted and that to most home-owners 
the suburban house represented the most solid of economic facts. 

The doubts which many critics 18 felt as to whether the Heidelberg 
school of landscape painting would have in fact enough substance to sus¬ 
tain a peculiarly national form of art became justified in the twenties when 
what had once been creative became conventional. The younger artists 
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were increasingly influenced by developments occurring elsewhere, and 
towards the end of the decade there were signs that heated battle was about 
to be joined between the defenders of traditionalism and the believers in 
experimentation. 

The literature of the period is more difficult to assess, both because 
of its range and its variation in quality. Somewhere along the way the 
passionate sense of national aspiration as expressed in the hope of creating 
a more worthwhile society was lost. If one takes the work of Frank Wilmot 
there is discernible a strong sense of disillusionment about the descent into 
materialism and the turning away from Australian values to alien 
philosophies: 

“I have returned into my land of day, 

And lo! it is not light! 

And she who claims my homage is betrayed. 

1 went to furious fighting in far lands 

To slay the beast that followed her with leering eyes, 

But surely he sailed past me on the night wave 
And piled my land in silent ruin cunningly. 

" Australia, speak! 

Surely you have not died in such a little while? 

Why will you taunt me with your silences 
That make all sacrifice seem vain?” 

Some of the pre-war poets and novelists continued writing in the 
twenties. Poetry in Australia, published in 1923 by the Vision press, with 
which the Lindsays were associated, contains work by Brennan and 
McCrae. A number of younger men who were to fulfil their promise some 
years later were engaged in early experimental work, for in the same 
anthology are to be found poems by Kenneth Slessor and R. D. FitzGerald. 
Yet in mature and rounded work the decade taken as a whole is disap¬ 
pointing. There was a strong reaction against the kind of nationalism in 
art and literature which tended to assess a work of art more by its use of 
Australian idiom than by its absolute quality. Writing in Vision in 1923, 
Jack Lindsay attacked the nationalist cult, at least in its more narrow 
manifestations: “It is a short-sighted Nationalism that can be proud only 
of verse about shearers and horses, and measures the reality of a work by 
its local references. If we wish to express an Australian spirit, let us make 
that spirit worth expressing by adding to it all the stimulus of sensuous 
and lyric imagery we can, by creating beauty so that the general conscious¬ 
ness may be further vitalised.” 10 The protest was not, of course, new— 
there is Daley’s scornful remark about the period when the Australian 
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lyre was strung with horse-hair-but what was new was a more conscious 
search to replace the bush ballad by forms of expression which would 
represent an Australian contribution to world poetry. 

The turning away from many of the traditional themes is a subtle 
indication of the changing character of Australian society. The majority 
of Australians were becoming city dwellers with little contact and even 
less experience of the Australian outback. FitzGerald effectively illustrated 
the change when he spoke of himself as being a stranger to the "Inland”: 


“These plains and flats of struggling grasses; 
I know there’s a song they sing. 

They shout it to every wind that passes 
On a shadowy wing. 


“But they trust not me, and from me ’tis hidden. 

Never a note revealed; 

For a stranger’s ear ’tis a strain forbidden; 

So every lip is sealed.” 

For Fitzgerald, as for so many other Australians, the sea and the coast 
were becoming more symbolic of the Australia which they understood. 

The movement of revolt was associated, although not exclusively, with 
a group consisting of Norman and Jack Lindsay and some of the younger 
writers, of whom Kenneth Slcssor was one. They spoke of the need for a 
renaissance, for a renewal of youth, as though the Australian society had 
become prematurely aged and incapable of the appreciation and expression 
of beauty. Beauty was their ideal, but in its pursuit there was a tendency to 
become lost in a maze of aestheticism and old-world mythology. It was 
Pan who led the pipers and there seemed to be at times an unreality and 
a loss of virility. The mood which produced Slessor’s “Pan at Lane Cove” 
or the songs of Shaw Neilson was a reaction against the rout of idealism and 
the elevation of materialism as the new god. The songs of Neilson have a 
genuine lyrical quality. Certain lines linger in the mind: “it is not dark ; 
it is not day; the earth lies quivering to the dew:” or 

“Let your song be delicate. 

The flowers can hear: 

Too well they know the tremble 
Of the hollow year. 


“Let your voice be delicate. 

The bees are home: 

All their days love is sunken 
Safe in the comb.” 
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Much of the poetry of the twenties is a turning away from the essen¬ 
tials of social experience. The poets too often seem 

"moths in the morning sun, 
out of a garden dim ” 

Frank VVilmot was the exception. Somewhat lacking in gracefulness of 
expression, he dealt, especially in his Melbourne Odes, with life as he 
found it. There is vigour both of treatment and of emotion; and if not a 
great poet, he did at least wrestle with the personal and social problems 
confronting him. The Bulletin, referring to his middle period, could speak 
of Frank Wilmot, ‘‘writing with passion, with agony, with tortured honesty 
about the last war; writing with an intense sincerity that whips his home- 
spun style into an impressive elegance.” 20 

Among the prose writers 21 there was a rapid growth in the number of 
books appearing, but with one or two notable exceptions the work was 
staid and mediocre or popular but without any special claims to literary 
distinction. It was not until the depression shattered the complacent 
acceptance of existing values that a new creative urge manifested itself in 
work of quality. Vance Palmer, after his initial experiments in the novel, 
hardly became important again until the publication of The Passage in 
1930. Helen Simpson, though capable of distinguished work, was Aus¬ 
tralian almost by accident. Henry Handel Richardson, whose performance 
in the “Mahony” trilogy has not so far been surpassed, is difficult to 
measure when assessing the spirit of the twenties, both because she was 
writing over so long a period and because she was living outside Australia. 
It was some time before the quality of her work won Australian recognition, 
and then mainly because of the tributes of oversea critics. If the theme of 
the "Mahony” books is essentially psychological—the study of the dis¬ 
integration of a man’s character amid conditions which he could not 
control—nevertheless the personal problem is sketched against the back¬ 
ground of the Australia which existed between the gold-rushes and the 
hey-day of liberalism in Victoria. The pageant of family fortunes spread 
over several decades of Australian development has since had many 
imitators. Whereas the poets were reacting against a previously existing 
tradition of outback writing and were making a conscious search for 
other themes, the novelists were tending more and more to become 
interested in the drama of Australian development and the problem of 
individual adjustment to the physical and social environment. This em¬ 
phasis of the late twenties has been a continuing one in Australian prose 
writing and the direction set by Katharine Susannah Prichard m 
Working Bullocks and Coonardoo and Barnard Eldershaw in A House is 
Built was to be followed by Brian Penton, Eleanor Dark and others. 
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The men who established the social bases of the Australian way of 
life had placed their faith in what could be achieved by political means, 
but as the sense of social mission declined, so did interest in the political 
process. This was, of course, a tendency not confined to Australia. To 
what extent the introduction of compulsory voting was due to growing 
political apathy is debatable, but there was a marked falling off from the 
war-time voting figures in federal elections to the low point of the 1922 
election in which only 57.95 per cent of the electors bothered to cast 
a vote. 22 This decline alarmed the federal politicians, who hastened to 
follow the example of Queensland, which had introduced compulsory 
voting in 1915. Senator Payne, when presenting the measure, described 
the vote at the 1922 elections as “a travesty on democratic government”, 
declaring, “The main object is to compel those who enjoy all the 
privileges of living in Australia, and all the advantages of Australian law, 
to take a keener interest in the welfare of their country than they have 
hitherto shown.” 23 

The declining concentration upon politics was due also to the in¬ 
creasing number of counter attractions. A vast range of opportunities for 
enjoyment opened up with the extensive possession of the motor-car; 
commercial broadcasting first took place in Australia in 1923; and the 
grip of the moving picture upon the affections of all became stronger until 
attendance was part of the weekly pattern of suburban life. The revolution 
brought about by the film was doubly important because it could reach 
out to the country centres which had been little catered for by the pro¬ 
fessional theatre. Australians have always been a sport-loving people. 
Their absorption in sport was not without political significance in the 
negative sense of preventing that all-consuming political intensity which 
too often leads to class bitterness or to fanaticism. It was also important 
in providing a channel for the expression of national self-esteem for Aus¬ 
tralians, who, though relatively weak and uninfluential in world affairs, 
found that here was a direction in which they could excel. The cricketing 
world shared in the triumphant achievements of Armstrong’s 1921 team, 
in the imaginative daring of Macartney’s batsmanship, which Neville 
Cardus said reminded him of Rossini's Figaro, or in Mailey’s guile or 
Gregory’s speed. In every sport there were heroes, whether it was Phar Lap 
setting fresh records, or Boy Charlton surprising the swimming world, or 
Crawford moving with grace to his later victory at Wimbledon. 



Support for the Nationalist party came in the main from the urban centres, 
where it had the backing of important business interests, the vast majority 
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of the middle class, and the greater part of the floating vote until the 
deteriorating economic situation and the arbitration issue shook their 
confidence. Nevertheless, these forces would hardly have been sufficient 
to have enabled the Nationalist party to maintain office without Country 
party support. It was political necessity which drove both sides to coalition. 
In his 1922 election manifesto Earle Page announced the party’s readiness 
“to co-operate with any other representatives of the people upon the 
floor of the house or in the conduct of the country who hold the same 
ideals and principles which we advocate”. In fact, the tactics of the party 
were to seek an agreement with the Nationalist party on the basis of 
specific guarantees. The Country party was not a national party in the 
sense in which either Labour or the Nationalists could have been said to be 
so. Even though its policies might contribute to national well-being, its 
driving purpose was the defence of sectional interests. 

Primary producers had long expressed dissatisfaction with the 
excessive protection policy and a growing propaganda offensive had been 
conducted against it. 24 Antagonism to extensive protection remained as a 
formal part of the Country party’s philosophy over the period when it held 
joint office, but in practice the attack never assumed formidable propor¬ 
tions. Before long the party leaders discovered that a frontal attack upon 
protection was unnecessary. If the protectionist argument was one in favour 
of the national welfare of all groups, then it was easy to assert that the pro¬ 
tectionist machinery should also be made to serve the interests of rural 
producers. As the committee on the Australian tariff reported in i929, 25 
“Almost every unsheltered industry is demanding assistance to meet the 
costs of assisting other industries and each alleges that its difficulties are 
due to these costs.” 

The influence of the Country party is plain to discern in the legislative 
policy of the Bruce-Page government. A new sense of urgency became 
evident in the inquiries of the tariff board about the effects of protection 
upon rural industries. More important was the demand for a wide variety 
of assistance to the dairying and agricultural industries, which resulted 
in substantial protection to butter, dried fruits, tobacco, hops, sugar and 
other products. 20 Other instances of Country party inspired legislation 
are not difficult to discover. The establishment in 1925 of a rural credits 
section of the Commonwealth Bank, 27 the marketing schemes with their 
export control boards, the Export Guarantee Act itself, 28 the assistance 
given to rural developmental schemes, to road grants and to land settle¬ 
ment, are all illustrations of measures in which the Country party was pro- 
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foundly interested. To say this is not to imply, of course, that none of 
these things would have been done but for Country party pressure, or that 
the Nationalist or Labour parties were wholly disinterested in such 
schemes. But their interest was less concentrated and less urgent. On the 
other hand, certain aspects of Country party policy led to disquiet not only 
in the Labour party but among some of the Nationalist party s supporters. 
This disquiet was expressed by Latham, in the debate on the Dairy Pro¬ 
duce Export Control Bill. He was conscious that protection might go so 
far that virtually every industry in Australia would be seeking some kind 
of aid. “This industry has outgrown the need for protection in normal 
times, and I submit that every industry which has an export surplus may 
find itself in the same position as the butter industry."- 0 

Labour was in a difficult position when contesting government measures 
for the subsidization of particular industries. It had an obvious interest 
in keeping food costs low, an interest which came out in the debate upon 
aid for the dairying industry in the remark that the working man could 
not afford to pay more for his butter than he did at present. At the same 
time Labour realized that to re-establish its political fortunes it must win 
a measure of support in rural electorates. It was therefore essential to con¬ 
vince country voters that they had the full support of the party even when 
Labour objected to a particular scheme sponsored by the government. 
Labour tactics, as in the case of the dairying industry, were to attack the 
particular measure as unsatisfactory, to delay the introduction of the 
scheme, 30 or to confuse the issue by political argument, as in the case of 
the accusation that the object of the Nationalist party was to conciliate the 
Country party. 31 

Any study of the policy of the Bruce-Page government between 1923 
and 1929 makes plain how large the debt was to Bruce himself. The con¬ 
struction and integration of policy bears the stamp of Bruce's intellectual 
quality and in particular his capacity for the most telling analysis of highly 
complex situations. It was Bruce’s view that the overall objectives could 
be attained only if there was the closest co-ordination in planning. The 
political symmetry which he achieved was almost faultless in its logic, 
though it did not always allow sufficiently for the less logical behaviour 
of human beings. Bruce felt that the time had come when it was urgent 
to make scientific and technical skill the assistants of government policy. 
The three most notable examples are provided by the Tariff Board, the 

Development and Migration Commission, and the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

The concept of harnessing science to industry was not new in Aus¬ 
tralia and certain tentative beginnings had already been made under 
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Hughes. A temporary institute of science and industry had been established 
in >9*6 following a conference called by the prime minister with represen¬ 
tatives of science throughout the country. As the result of its efforts some¬ 
thing like 34 scientific committees were engaged in investigating various 
problems, but all the members of the committees were acting in an 
honorary capacity. A permanent institute was established in 1920. Over¬ 
sea experience, especially in the United States, had shown the practical 
results which could come from the application of science to production. 
Organizations representing both rural and urban industry had petitioned 
for the creation of such a body. Though it seemed desirable to prevent 
duplication between the several States by co-ordinating investigation 
and research, it was the need to assist the primary industries which carried 
weight with the government. “We realise,” said Greene, the minister for 
trade and customs, “that unless something can be done to assist the man on 
the land, he is in for a bad time.” 32 The work of the institute was to 
embrace assistance to manufacturing industries as well, but even here the 
stress was upon those industries closely connected with agricultural 
production. 

The Bruce legislation establishing the C.S.I.R. was based on these 
earlier experiments, but it considerably modified the constitution of the 
earlier institute. By 1926 the arguments for applying science to industry 
carried increased conviction, perhaps because of the successes achieved by 
the institute in its control of prickly pear and in dealing with the problem 
of bunchy top in bananas. Whereas in 1918 Senator Fairbairn could object 
that the country could not afford £20,000 a year upon the institute, 33 by 
1926 there was little hostility to Bruce’s proposal to set aside £250,000 in 
a trust fund for the work of the C.S.I.R. The control of the organization 
was to be in the hands of a general council whose function was to determine 
the programme of work, though the actual work itself was to be carried 
out by whichever body possessed the best facilities for the job, whether 
it happened to be a government or university department. The two 
points to which Bruce gave great prominence were the necessity to achieve 
co-operation between existing agencies and the importance of enlisting 
"the aid of the pure scientist, the universities, and every other agency at 
present handling scientific questions”. 34 The record of achievement of 
the C.S.I.R. has amply justified Bruce’s faith and its contribution is more 
than sufficient to support the judgment that the Act which established the 
C.S.I.R. was one of the most important measures ever sponsored by an 
Australian government. 

The same belief in what could be achieved by a scientific investigation 
and appraisal of Australian resources is to be found in Bruce’s attitude 
towards the creation of the Development and Migration Commission. 

"Com. Pari. Drbs.. Vol. g*. ibid. p. t 57 ». 

“ Ibid Vol. 86. p. 6511. 
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What he called “the two great fundamental problems of migration and 
settlement” were to be put upon a scientific basis. “We have never, in 
this country, really faced the problem of development. We have never 
had a stock-taking of our resources with a view to determining the 
industries that, having regard to our natural advantages, should be pro¬ 
moted. The commission will consider all schemes submitted by the State 
governments, or that come before it from other sources, and generally it 
will advise the government in relation to all questions of developmental 
policy, in order to ensure the best utilization of our resources and the most 
effective and rapid method of dealing with them. It will also consider 
Australia’s requirements. Those requirements have never yet been 
analysed. . . . Another function of the commission will be to examine 
Australia’s labour needs.... There is nothing to guide us as to the labour 
requirements of our various industries, or the extent to which we are en¬ 
deavouring to supply them. . . .’ ,88 

Once the government had decided upon its major premises, everything 
else followed in ordered sequence. The proposition which the government 
supported ran in this way—the agreed objective was the expansion of 
national wealth which depended in turn on the development of Aus¬ 
tralian resources; but, if large-scale development were to occur, both 
increased population and more extensive capital w'ould be required. 
These should result in increased production, which was of value only if 
markets could be discovered for Australian surpluses. In the foreseeable 
future, this meant markets for primary exports, which would have to sell 
in the world markets at competitive world costs. It followed that the govern¬ 
ment had to be concerned with keeping export costs as low as possible. In a 
country where social pressures ensured the retention of high wage levels the 
most effective way to achieve this objective seemed to be by a greater stress 
upon efficiency in production and upon a rationalization of all subsidiary 
activities which in any way contributed to the production, transport or 
marketing of export commodities. 

The means which were selected were the close co-ordination of policy 
with Britain, particularly in so far as capital loans for development and 
schemes of migration were concerned; a concentration upon a wide variety 
of forms of organized marketing; and the application of protective policies 
to both manufactures and agricultural products. The plan was boldly 
conceived with each aspect of policy carefully dovetailed into the overall 
concept. Speaking in the debate on the dairying industry in 192a. Bruce 
declared, “All who study our present national circumstances must realise 
that the marketing of our surplus production is one of the greatest pro¬ 
blems that we have to face. It is impossible for us to maintain our White 
Australia policy, or our present standard of living, or to ensure our national 
safety, unless we increase our population. But it is of no use for us to 

88 Ibid,, Vol. its, pp. 2464 - 5 . 
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increase our population unless every individual who enters the country 
becomes a productive unit and even productive units are of no value to us 
unless a payable market is available for their production. The problem of 
marketing our surplus production has become acute in the last few 
years.” 30 Nor were these mere words. In an effort to co-ordinate policy 
almost every issue was in fact approached from the point of view of its 
effect upon the central problem. The inquiry into port and harbour 
facilities, which was entrusted to Sir George Buchanan, is one illustration. 
The prime minister, in a series of speeches in 1925, had directed attention 
to the number of bodies concerned with the control of transport, and had 
indicated that all should unite with the Commonwealth "in formulating 
a plan which would proceed on a sane, comprehensive, and well-directed 
line of development”. 37 The aim behind the development of a complete 
system of transport should be to enable Australia "to compete in the 
markets of the world by bringing production costs down to the lowest 
possible point”. 38 Sir George Buchanan, in his inquiries, undoubtedly 
took this emphasis of the prime minister as his directive, and in consider¬ 
ing every submission he was concerned whether in a technical sense 
efficiency would be improved and costs lowered. This was his approach 
to the problem of local as opposed to central control: the broader questions 
involved were narrowed down to the simple issue of costs: “In the case 
of transport, what is required is efficiency combined with the lowest 
possible charges. . . .” 39 

The whole involved question of arbitration and industrial relations 
was also approached from the point of view of the effect upon production 
and the cost at which goods could be sold. A more simple but not less 
effective illustration is to be found in the policy of federal road grants. 
Bruce announced in 1923 that a sum of £500,000 was to be made available 
to the States 40 to proceed with construction of developmental roads by 
which markets might be reached. The Labour party saw it essentially 
as a measure to relieve unemployment and as such was greatful for it. The 
government was not unmindful of this aspect, but it saw the development 
of main roads as serving the twin purposes of settlement and development 
on the one hand and of lowered export costs on the other. 

If government policy were to succeed it was thought essential to over¬ 
haul the financial institutions of the country. This entailed solving the 
problem of financial relations with the States, co-ordinating loan policy, 
instituting a series of special grants to the States, and modifying banking 
organization and practice. 

*® Ibid., Vol. log, p. 4407. 

"Cited by Buchanan. Sir George. “Report on Transport in Australia, with special reference 
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It was the aim of the government to strengthen the Commonwealth 
Bank in particular. In 1924 it introduced a number of amendments to the 
Commonwealth Bank Act, of which perhaps the two most important were 
the change in management by the creation of a board of directors and the 
transfer of the note issue to the bank. The board of directors was to con¬ 
sist of eight members, including the governor of the bank and the secretaiy 
of the treasury. The other six directors were to represent important com¬ 
mercial, financial, industrial and agricultural interests. The government 
believed that by creating a board it would lessen the chances of direct 
political control and would place ‘•independent expert advice at the dis¬ 
posal of the various governments and . . . assist in harmonising, and, if 
necessary, in curtailing their loan operations”. 41 Labour subjected the 
proposed board to hostile criticism, Charlton expressing the strongly held 
belief of the party that the real object of the legislation was to place control 
of the bank under a board of directors who would act in the interests of 
large-scale manufacturers, pastoralists and private bankers. "1 he Bill is 
nothing less than an attempt to kill the Bank. . . . The board of directors, 
with the exception of the two public servants, and possibly the two special 
currency officers, will, if the Bill is passed, be composed of men altogether 
out of sympathy with the objects of a real national bank operating in 
competition with the existing private banks.” 4 - Earle Page, who was in 
charge of the bill, spoke of the Commonwealth Bank as "the keystone of 
the financial arch of Australia”. "The Government proposes that the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia shall become the pivot of Australian 
banking—a bank of issue, deposit, discount, exchange, and reserve.” 43 
The government parties also had clear conceptions of the limits within 
which the bank should function. They approved the limited policy pursued 
by Denison Miller, which had not made the Commonwealth Bank a serious 
competitor of the other banks. Labour, however, regarded this as a denial 
of one of the original purposes for which the bank had been brought into 
being. Its hostility to the 1924 banking amendments revolved essentially 
about two issues: the control of the bank, and the policy which it should 
pursue in relation to the private banking system. No doubt, the board 
later showed sympathy towards the private banks, and the government’s 
attitude was much the same. Yet it would be a distortion of the Bruce- 
Page government’s motives to accept the view that their main object was 
to promote legislation which would serve the interests of the private 
banks. The 1924 legislation was cast in the mould of what was believed to 
be the central banking functions of the time and the Bank of England was 
taken to be a model in this regard. Copland has pointed out not only 
that the aim was to clothe the Commonwealth Bank with central banking 
functions, but that government policy did little "to detract from the fitness 
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of the bank to become a central institution”/* 4 The directors at least con¬ 
sciously pursued a policy of attempting to fit the bank for this purpose, and 
in 1927 took oversea advice upon the essential conditions required for 
central banking. The transformation of the savings bank department into 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia showed the same intention. 
Nevertheless, there is force in the quiet comment of Butlin that “all the 
conventional w r eapons of a central bank armoury were provided, but no 
great change resulted”. 45 

In 1925 a rural credits section of the Commonwealth Bank was 
established. 46 The Nationalist party held little brief for extending the 
trading functions of the bank and it was only after the coalition with the 
Country party that a move was made to use the bank as an agency for 
assisting primary producers. 47 The amending Act defined the kind of 
primary products 48 which might be given assistance, but advances could 
only be made to co-operative associations, not to individuals. The objective 
was, as Jauncey points out, to promote a more orderly marketing of prim¬ 
ary produce, that is, to force pooling. It may well be that there is also some 
truth in his contention that the government was motivated by a desire 
“to make the bank a bankers’ bank and so to restrict as much as possible 
dealings with individuals”. 49 Nevertheless, its policy did mark an active 
step forward in assisting primary producers. 

One of the more important instruments by which the government 
sought to implement its economic policy was the tariff. Its main agency 
for carrying out this policy, apart from actual parliamentary legislation, 
was the Tariff Board, which had been inherited from the Hughes govern¬ 
ment. It had been established in 1921, shortly after significant increases 
had been made in the tariff schedules for that year. The reason for its 
creation was to provide the minister with regular advice based upon 
thoroughgoing investigation. 00 The board was to watch closely the 
effect of the operation of the tariff upon both primary and secondary 
industry; it was also to be the guardian of the public interest by seeing 
to it that the consumer was not needlessly sacrificed to the producer; and 
it was to be given the large responsibility of investigating future pos¬ 
sibilities of development within the country. These functions were to 
be entrusted to a board of three members, with the chairman drawn from 
the commonwealth department of trade and customs. The minister was 
compelled to consult it before taking action. While these things emerged 
from the minister’s statement, the actual debate revealed that there was 


44 Copland, D. B., "Recent Development! in Australian Banking", in the Economic Record, Vol. 

48 Butlin, S. J.. "Banking, Finance, Fiscal Policy". in Australia, ed. Grattan, C. H. (Berkeley. 
1947). P- 

44 King O’Malley had sought a fitnilar amendment in 1917- 

•r See Jauncey. L. C., Australia’s Government Bank (London, 19SS). P- U 6 - 

48 The list of products was later considerably expanded by proclamation. 
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little understanding of the part that the board might play in promoting a 
well-planned development of the country as a whole. There was, however, 
at least a growing belief that the complexity of the tariff did necessitate 
a much more scientific approach, if there was not to be a constant yielding 
to the pressure of particular group interests. This view was most forcibly 
expressed by the Nationalist member for Wakefield, South Australia, 
Richard Foster: "I want daylight to be let into the operations of the tariff 
by experts, so that the consumers may know what is the real position.’’ 51 
Labour expressed no great enthusiasm for the creation of what Ryan 
believed to be an expensive and unnecessary board, but was prepared to 
think differently if there was a possibility of securing a fuller achievement 
of new protection. The Country party, as yet in opposition, while critical, 
did not show outright hostility, possibly because scrutiny by an expert 
body might well prevent extravagant tariff increases. 

In 1923, shortly after the formation of the coalition, an additional 
member was appointed to the board, probably to watch over rural interests. 
The functions of the board were many-sided and the evidence suggests 
that there was a good deal of truth in Watt’s contention at the time of 
its creation that one of its virtues would be the presentation of an impartial 
view. It was rare indeed for a minister not to accept the recommendations 
made to him. The board also maintained a watching brief over the working 
of the various Acts which, taken together, constituted the Australian pro¬ 
tective system. Where it found that particular clauses were either inopera¬ 
tive or not achieving their purpose or doing positive harm, it suggested 
amendments, as in the case of the Industries Preservation Act. 52 The 


board was in no sense exclusively concerned with manufactures, and 
pointed out on more than one occasion that its energies were also devoted 
to promoting and assisting rural production. "The Tariff Board wishes 
to dispel the illusion entertained in many quarters that it only interests 
itself in recommendations connected with manufacturing or secondary 
industries. As a matter of fact a large portion of the Board’s time has been 
devoted to the consideration of matters relating to primary produc¬ 
tion. ... 53 Nor was this a mere formal claim. The annual reports of the 
board supply ample evidence of the actual steps which it recommended 
for specific assistance to individual primary industries. Support was 
extended to the growers of Doradillo grapes; a bounty was recommended 
for cotton; duties were relaxed on wire netting, fencing wire, and gal¬ 
vanized iron, and a bounty paid to manufacturers. Occasionally, but not 
usually, the board agreed to concessions on materials required for develop¬ 
mental schemes. 54 The board was by no means prepared to concede every 
request, and pressure to reduce or eliminate the protection given to the 
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agricultural machine industry on the ground that this penalized the 
primary producer was met after investigation by a firm refusal. 

The board’s responsibilities became so vast, and the special inquiries 
which it had to undertake so many, that it found little time to inquire 
into those industries which were already well established or into the 
underlying economic assumptions upon which tariff protection was based. 
Though many requests for assistance were denied by the board, when 
recommendations were made they were usually in the direction of in¬ 
creasing the scale of protection. The government in the tariff of 1926 
raised duties on 53 items, its main objects being to reduce unemployment 
and to assist the textile industry and the engineering trades. Faced by 
increased competition from overseas, mainly due to a decline in wages, 
the government hastened to the rescue with what is described as “a business¬ 
like effort ... to meet many of the requirements of our home in¬ 
dustries”. 55 

It is illuminating to follow through in the annual reports of the board 
its changing attitude towards the efficacy of protection. At first the board 
seemed to have few doubts either about the validity of the assumptions 
upon which protection was based, or about the actual bent fits which were 
being derived from the policy. In the early part of 1924 the first signs of 
doubt were discernible. The board questioned whether the tariff was, in 
fact, “adequately protecting the primary and secondary industries through¬ 
out the Commonwealth.” The matter it thought could be decided only “by 
a systematic and complete investigation”. 50 What perturbed the board was 
the dawning realization of the inter-relationship between social and econ¬ 
omic policies which was increasingly to worry both the board and the 
government. “The maintenance of a desirable high standard of living, the 
continued payment of liberal wages assured to workers by arbitration courts 
and wages boards, the necessity for providing a fair and reasonable return 
for capital, and the maintenance of the mechanical efficiency of production, 
call for the most thoughtful consideration.” 57 The following year there had 
been some recovery of optimism and the board could point to the increase 
in the number of factories, industrial employees and wages paid to those 
engaged in manufacture. It concluded with the hopeful observation that 
“the tide has now set in definitely for the further expansion of Australian 
secondary industries”. 58 The optimism was not long sustained. While the 
report for 1926 repeated the view that expansion of secondary industries 
was going on continuously, there was a note of growing perplexity in the 
comments of the board. It had discovered that the twin agencies for ensur¬ 
ing economic satisfaction to the greatest number of Australians—the 
arbitration wage system and the policy of protection-were not only failing 

« Quoted Brigden. J. B.. and others. The Australian Tariff . p. 150. 
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to provide the expected benefits but seemed to be operating at cross pur¬ 
poses “In this way a precedent is created lor passing back and forth 
between the Federal Arbitration Court and the Tariff Board for incre¬ 
ments in wages and duties, which can only result in an ever-increasing 
wage rate, and an ever-ascending tariff. This course must ultimately defeat 
itself, and by continuously raising the cost of living bring about an indus¬ 
trial paralysis.” 59 The board's only solution to this problem was to urge 
that assurances be obtained from industrial unions that if recommenda¬ 
tions were made for increased duties they would not press for increased 
wages. Such a solution was bound to be unpopular, and the unions showed 
few signs of a change of heart. 

By 1927 the board found itself confronted with a large number of 
applications for increased duties and, what was worse, they came from 
industries already enjoying a substantial measure of protection. The 
situation, to use its own phrase, “had become ominous”. Too many 
sections of the community were abusing the protective system, 60 and the 
board repeated with a new sense of urgency that the industrial unions 
must recognize "this serious menace of rising costs of production”. 

The academic economists had long been critical both of specific recom¬ 
mendations by the board and of its failure to appreciate many of the 
principles of theoretical economics. They felt, also, that too little regard 
had been paid to what should have been one of the main functions of the 
board, namely, to act as the protector of the consumer against greedy 
claimants for protection. 01 In 1927 the prime minister, alarmed by the 
problems to which the board had drawn attention, decided that a complete 
examination of tariff policy by an informal investigating committee was 
desirable. This committee, which included a number of professional 
economists, 02 produced the report known as The Australian Tariff. The 
committee made certain observations upon the operations of the tariff 
board. The more important were that the members had had too little 
time “to investigate any one problem thoroughly, and insufficient equip¬ 
ment to enable it to get independent evidence”; that pressure upon the 
board had prevented it from using statistical information which did 
in fact exist; that it had not been able to undertake a general survey; 
that it had been forced to rely upon interested evidence; and that it 
assumed too readily that "differences in wages were a sufficient guide 
to differences in costs”. 03 The committee’s main concern was to evaluate 
whether protection had been more advantageous than other con¬ 
ceivable policies and whether the point had not been reached at which 
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any expansion of the policy would be harmful to the country. It did not 
believe that an exclusive concentration upon primary exports could have 
raised the national wealth to the same extent, quite apart from the fact 
that such an undiversified economy would have been extremely vulnerable, 
but it felt that the costs of protection to the major unsheltered primary 
industries were becoming oppressive. Above all, the committee issued the 
warning that there were limits to the benefits which could be conferred 
by protection and that the time had come for a saner evaluation of the 
degree of protection which the Australian economy could sustain. “We 
conclude that the policy of protection . . . has not brought all the 
benefits expected nor has it been disastrous. But the benefits and costs of 
the tariff do not march together. As the tariff grows, the costs overtake the 
benefits, because the benefits have natural limits while the costs have not. 
Australian experience, like that of other countries, demonstrates the 
natural tendency of protection to increase. The most disquieting effect 
of the tariff has been the stimulus it has given to demands for government 
assistance of all kinds, with the consequent demoralising effect upon self- 
reliant efficiency throughout all forms of production.” 04 

The hard core of the government’s policy was development and 
migration. In the pursuit of these policies Commonwealth governments 
between 1922 and 1929 worked within a framework of imperial policy 
which was constructed at successive imperial conferences. A redistribution 
of the United Kingdom population was discussed at the 1921 imperial 
conference. The question re appeared on the agenda of the 1923 con¬ 
ference, which affirmed the principle that the British government would 
assist in paying interest charges on loans for capital expenditure of a 
developmental kind. 65 The Commonwealth government itself had to 
proceed with caution because traditionally responsibility for land settle¬ 
ment schemes and assisted migration had been a function of the States. 
Yet it was becoming more obvious that the question of peopling the 
continent was a matter of national concern. Natural increase seemed un¬ 
likely to produce the desired result with sufficient rapidity, which meant 
that if there were to be an answer it had to be found in sponsored migration 
of one kind or another. 

In 1922 Hughes introduced the Immigration Loan Bill to provide the 
necessary funds for encouraging migration under a scheme in which the 
governments of Britain, the Commonwealth and certain States were all 
to be participating members. By the agreement 6000 immigrants were to 
be settled in Western Australia and 2000 in Victoria. The scheme was con¬ 
fined to British-born immigrants who were to be settled on the land but 
did not in any way supersede the nominated passage scheme which ran 
parallel and functioned independently. Hughes, realizing the need for 
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co-operative action with the States, turned to the machinery of the 
premiers’ conference. The 1921 conference did reach agreement in 
principle: a concerted immigration policy was held to be necessary in the 
national interest, and it was agreed that both States and Commonwealth 
should co-operate to ensure that employment would be available for the 
immigrant by providing land for settlement and the finance to enable 
him to establish himself successfully. The States were to submit the 
actual schemes and the Commonwealth was to be responsible for borrow¬ 
ing the money. Again, in 1923 the premiers’ conference passed a number 
of resolutions intended to stimulate migration. The States were to make 
available to the Commonwealth all the information which they possessed 
about resources and developmental possibilities. The Commonwealth 
for its part was to be the co-ordinating agent. It was to collate the infor¬ 
mation and put before the States its proposals for surveying development 
in both rural and secondary industry as well as the amount of capital and 
labour which would be required for each scheme. This in fact became more 
and more the pattern of immigration procedure. The Commonwealth 
assumed responsibility for negotiations with the British government and 
for channelling financial assistance to the States, both for assisted migration 
and for public works. 

At the outset of the post-war immigration schemes a cleavage in out¬ 
look and emphasis was apparent between Labour and non-Labour parties. 
This was to broaden and deepen as each year passed, until Labour spokes¬ 
men took up an attitude of outright hostility to assisted immigration. 
Throughout the debate, which lasted over the decade, Nationalist and 
Country party spokesmen repeatedly emphasized the national viewpoint. 
“The encouragement of immigration,” said Corser, Nationalist member 
for Wide Bay, Queensland, "is the right policy for the Commonwealth to 
pursue, because we cannot expect to hold an enormous territory bigger 
than the United States of America, with a handful of people.” 60 Again 
and again the prime minister repeated the view that Australia had to 
spend money whether it liked it or not to bring out settlers: “We must 
populate this country or we will never be able to hold it.” 67 Labour on 
the other hand never quite seemed able to rid itself of the pressures of 
domestic politics or the sectional interests of groups supporting the party. 
The more responsible leaders, men like Charlton, Scullin and Fenton, 
were not blind to the need for a rapidly increasing Australian population. 
They stressed on more than one occasion that they were not opposed to 
immigration schemes as such and from time to time their criticisms of 
particular defects were well grounded, but their outlook was always heavily 
conditioned by an eye to the views of the unions and particularly by the 
existence of unemployment. The back benchers, however, were closer to 
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che sentiment of the movement as a whole in expressing outright hostility 
to the immigration programme and suspicion of the motives of the men who 
sponsored it. For them charity began at home. The employers were 
seeking cheap labour, and the money could be better spent on developing 
secondary industries and sustaining the unemployed. 

The year 1925 was the high peak of optimism of the twenties, both 
internationally and within Australia. The immigration proposals of that 
year reflected this optimism and marked the beginning of a rapidly ex¬ 
panding programme. 68 Once again the link with imperial schemes was of 
the utmost importance. In April 1925 what came to be known as the 
£34 million 60 agreement was signed, under which both the British and 
Commonwealth governments made contributions, through interest pay¬ 
ments, to projects which they approved. Land settlement agreements which 
were previously in existence were brought under the scheme and new 
agreements were negotiated. Labour remained unconvinced that capital 
expenditure of the order envisaged was being directed to the best ends, 
but the most statesmanlike approach was that of Gullett, who throughout 
the whole discussion on immigration in the twenties displayed an in¬ 
dependent, constructive and essentially national view of the problem. In 
an outstanding speech he welcomed the new agreement with the British 
government but insisted that much yet needed to be done before the 
position could be regarded as satisfactory. “At present three of the States 
are hesitating about participating in it. That is due wholly to the fact 
that the great mass of people with small incomes ... are not satisfied 
that under the proposed scheme large numbers of migrants can be brought 
into Australia without serious prejudice to those already here.” 70 He 
wanted to see the problem examined by a committee of experts representing 
both rural and secondary industries and other legitimate interests, par¬ 
ticularly the Trades Hall. 

This approach was adopted by the government and in 1926 Bruce 
established the Development and Migration Commission. It was to consist 
of four members and was given extremely wide powers of investigation. 
The formation of the commission indicated a new approach to the whole 
problem, since from this time fonvard the emphasis shifted from migration 
as such to development. The government came to feel that extensive 
migration could be successful only if developmental projects had first been 
undertaken. The main function of the commission was to investigate sub¬ 
missions put before it for financial assistance by State governments; but 
the Commonwealth, too, referred particular investigations to it and in 
addition gave it authority to initiate schemes. Clearly, then, the com- 


During 1924, 25.000 immigrants arrived and the government envisaged the possibility of 
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mission was to provide the machinery for co-ordination of effort between 
d'e States and the Commonwealth. But it did not begin to function 
effectively until the closing years of the twenties, and by that time its 
efforts were largely stultified because of worsening economic conditions 
both within Australia and overseas. Optimism was giving place first to 
doubts and then to alarm, and the whole climate of opinion amid which 
it had to function was increasingly unfavourable to expensive schemes of 
immigration, settlement and development. The States were becoming 
unenthusiastic about receiving additional settlers, and in the final 
analysis the recommendations of the commission depended to a large 
extent upon State willingness to undertake responsibilities. 

Certain aspects of the commission’s work deserve attention both for 
themselves and as an illustration of certain long-term tendencies at work 
in the Australian federal system. The commission came to be placed in a 
position where, within the limits of political willingness to accept its 
decisions, it was largely in control of the direction of development within 
the country. The trend was for the Commonwealth, through its agency 
and through its financial superiority, to assume responsibility for general 
planning, while the States, again with certain qualifications, were becom¬ 
ing the administrative agents for implementing national plans. The form 
of agreement between the Commonwealth and State governments under 
the £34 million agreement laid down that any State government desiring 
to participate in any settlement or public works scheme must submit its 
proposals for approval by the Commonwealth, which in practice meant 
by the commission. Not only did the general scheme have to be submitted, 
but estimates of costs and a great range of details under a list of classified 
heads. Furthermore, Commonwealth representatives had the right of 
investigating the progress which had actually been made. The States do 
not appear to have offered any serious objection to this procedure and, 
indeed, from time to time they were anxious to avail themselves of the 
investigating facilities of the Commission on questions of State policy. 
If this trend involved some increase in Commonwealth authority and some 
corresponding diminution of State power, only the federal purist would 
object on that account; under a governmental system which was moving 
towards quasi-federalism, there was much to be said, both on the grounds 
of co-operation and efficiency, for the Commonwealth's assuming more 
and more a general planning function, with the States contributing to the 
plan and implementing agreed decisions. 

The attitude of the commission towards particular submissions was 
one of considerable caution. It knew that in the past there had been ®reat 
wastage of money and effort on land settlement schemes in most of the 
States. 71 Outright approval was given only to schemes where the prospects 
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of success appeared highly favourable. If there were a doubt in the com¬ 
mission’s mind it insisted upon extensive investigation before giving its 
sanction. In other cases where it believed State claims were exaggerated 
or dubiously grounded, the most it was prepared to do was to advance a 
fraction of the sum requested so that an experimental undertaking could 
be commenced. A number of proposals were rejected out of hand. 

7 he commission approved both the Tod River scheme in South Aus- 
ti alia, because it was part of “a large and courageous land settlement 
project” already well advanced, and the New South Wales proposal for a 
dam at Wyangala on the Lachlan River because it would increase irri¬ 
gation and lead to settlement. It rejected a Victorian proposal for the 
development of country in the north-west Mallee district as highly dubious, 
but agreed to advance money for an experimental farm. There was similar 
caution with regard to a Western Australian farming scheme and a Queens¬ 
land proposal for irrigating the Dawson valley. 

Labour was showing an increasing distaste for policies of settlement 
and migration. From 1927 on, the tone of comment was becoming more 
vehement, and the government in meeting criticism was displaying an 
increasing unease about the general economic situation. In 1928 Charlton 
moved a censure motion against the government "for its failure to 
adequately protect Australian industries and to limit migration to the 
nation's ability to absorb new arrivals, together with its neglect to 
formulate proposals to deal with unemployment”. 72 The motion, not un¬ 
naturally, was defeated, but the government was becoming ever more 
anxious to deny that there was any connection between unemployment and 
migration. In fact, debates which were nominally about migration were 
becoming more and more discussions upon unemployment. The States 
began to reduce their requisitions for migrants, and this trend continued 
until the depression ground the system to a halt. 

Labour’s censure motion of 1928 had indicated that what it was con¬ 
cerned about was the capacity to absorb migrants without detriment to 
the employment of people already in the country. But the non-Labour 
parties were coming to see union attitudes as the great stumbling block 
to successful schemes of migration, settlement, and rural development. 
"When we place ourselves in an insular position, because of our high cost 
of production, we make it impossible to absorb migrants. Even if they 
settle on the land and produce crops, there is no market for their produce, 
with the result that our land settlement schemes are a failure.” 73 There 
was irony in the fact that government supporters, when considering 
settlement and migration, should feel the same frustration and come to 
the same conclusion about its cause as the Tariff Board had over 
protection. 


71 Com. Par!. Debs., Vol. 117, p. 3344 * 
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Between i 9 2. and .gag. a.a.ogS assisted immigrants were brought to 
Australia. The peak year was tgah, when S'.aSo arrived, an increase 
Nearly 7 ooo over previous years. This represented the new drive which 
"ook place after the acceptance of the £ 34 million scheme in «9*5- 
theless, as a peak figure, it is disappointing when compared with he 
4 6 7.2 who arrived in ig.2 or the S7 .445 who came in ig.J.^ Considering 
the degree of attention concentrated upon migration and settlement b> 
the Commonwealth government, the careful co-ordination with the 
imperial scheme, the efforts to achieve co-operation between Common¬ 
wealth and States, the provision of extensive financial support, and the 
time and energy devoted to scientific examination, the result in terms, of 
the overall number of people assisted into the Commonwealth seems small 
indeed. Nevertheless, it has to be remembered in assessing the government s 
policy that the State authorities were often lukewarm in their approach 
to migration, and that enthusiasm was conditioned by the existence of 
regular unemployment ranging from about seven to nine per cent of 
unionists between 1921 and 1927. The country from 1927 onwards was 
beginning to feel the impact of declining prosperity, and the development 
and migration commission itself had hardly begun its labours before this 
deterioration occurred. 


The Bruce-Page government early realized that there was little use in 
promoting development or stimulating production unless what was pro¬ 
duced could be sold. It therefore placed emphasis both upon the search 
for markets and upon achieving more efficient marketing methods, 
especially for primary products. In the search for new markets, a reciprocal 
trade agreement was negotiated with Canada, and a butter export trade 
was built up with the East, but despite such efforts the British market 
remained of overwhelming importance. Aid was extended to both rural 
and secondary industry by scientific assistance, and advances took place 
on the technical side, as in the case of the bulk handling of wheat in 
New South Wales and Victoria. Aid was also given by increasing the 
number of commercial representatives abroad, by attempts to ensure that 
the quality and packing of goods reached a first-class international 
standard, and by increased expenditure overseas upon publicizing Aus¬ 
tralian products. The two most important forms of assistance, however, 
were undoubtedly the stimulation of organized marketing (through the 
fostering of voluntary associations of producers, through the pooling of 
commodities, and through the establishment of boards to control most 
primary products), and the granting of some form of financial assistance 
by subsidy, bounty or outright protection to primary industries which 
seemed unable to prosper without government aid. 

The Country party had always been critical of high tariff duties. 


’•••Report of Development and Migration Committee from ut January toto to joth June 
1950, the date of its Abolition , Com. PJ*., 1929-31, Vol. *, p. 1311, 
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Among some supporters, for example, the pastoralists, who had to sustain 
themselves with hut little government shelter, the view was no doubt 
genuine and strongly held. In the less industrialized States, where the 
belief was strongly entrenched that the tariff was imposing a severe burden 
upon development, there was again some sincerity in the attitude. As 
late as 1928 the federal pastoral advisory committee contended that the 
tariff existed to foster secondary industries and that its operation had 
become “detrimental to the pastoral industry, and indeed, to all primary 
industries . 7j 7 he proper balance between primary and secondary 
industries was being upset by excessive protection. Development was 
being hindered by raising the costs both of wages and materials: “Sufficient 
foresight has not been exercised in framing and amending the tariff 
towards this national question. With our Arbitration Courts framing 
wages awards to keep pace with the increased cost of living, no reduction 
can at present be looked for in this direction, but by abolishing duties 
on materials used in developing our practically virgin lands something 
could and must be done if this work is to be profitably undertaken. The 
cost of effecting improvements has increased since 1914 by more than 
100 per cent. It is clear that the secondary industries in the cities are 
being fostered at the expense of country development.” 70 Yet the Country 
party was willing enough to embrace protection when benefits could be 
conferred on primary industries. 

The prime minister in 1925, in an address at Perth, openly stated that 
he could no longer seriously accept the view that primary producers were 
averse to some form of government protection because of the numerous 
requests which he had received for protection. 77 Indeed, the record is 
clear. The range of assistance given to primary products during the 
twenties left few industries without some form of assistance. The interests 
supporting the Country party were perfectly prepared to press for 
reductions of duties on all commodities which affected rural production, 
but whenever there seemed any threat to their own particular products— 
sugar and bananas are outstanding examples—they became the most ardent 
protectionists. Even the graziers’ federal council of Australia was prepared 
to press for a virtual embargo: “This conference urges the government to 
amend the tariff and place a prohibitive duty on all textiles containing 
sniafil or artificial wool.” 78 Despite extensive assistance many primary 
producers found it difficult to maintain themselves at levels which were 
economically attractive. The number of special reports into particular 
primary industries were to some extent a reflection of the plight in which 
many producers found themselves. The explanation varied from industry 
to industry, but in part it was a matter of over-production so far as the 

75 "Report of the Pastoral Advisory Committee'', Com. P.P ., 1926-8, Vol. 5, p. 175 *« 
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71 See Mills. R. C., "The Tariff Board of Australia", in the Economic Record , \ol. 3. 4 . 
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, „ market was concerned and an inability to sell at remunerative prices 

bToad n ITalsoTn par. a genera, question o, the Austrian cos. 
system. In some cases it was a matter ol the extension of settlement m o 
marginal areas where the farmer was always likely to have a struggle .0 

sustain himself. it 

Assistance to primary industry took many forms. With sugar it 

amounted to a co-operative agreement between the main sugar-produeir b 
State, Queensland, and the Commonwealth, whereby returns were stabilized 
to the producer, the retail price was fixed by government, and steps weie 
taken to ensure freedom from oversea competition . 79 Other methods weie 
,0 grant assistance to particular industries by special price arrangements 
for raw materials, as in the case of the provision of cheaper sugar for 
jam manufacturers, or by reducing the tariff on imports from overseas 
which were necessary to the home industry. The hop industry was assisted 
by special agreements with Australian brewers, limiting their impor¬ 
tations of hops for an agreed number of years. The Commonwealth 
government assumed responsibility through the customs department for 
policing the agreement, and when it was discovered that hops in excess 
of the amount agreed upon had been imported, the government paid to 
the growers an amount equivalent to the duty on the hops concerned. 

The Export Guarantee Act, which was first introduced in 192.1, pro¬ 
vided an outstanding instance of the extent and range of government 
assistance. The Act made use of boards of control which had been estab¬ 
lished within particular industries for the organization of overseas 
exports. It gave the government authority to guarantee to the boards 
advances by the banks of up to eighty per cent of the market value of the 
produce and in addition made available a sum of £500,000 for assisting 
in the marketing of primary exports. 80 The aid granted was often not very 
great, but what did emerge was the number of industries receiving support. 

The growers of Doradillo grapes were granted a bounty when the 
price was less than a certain amount. The canned fruits industry received 
aid in the form of a freight subsidy for exports. The Broom Growers’ 
Association, when the average price of the 1924 crop was disappointingly 
low, was guaranteed an average price almost double that being received 
in the open market. Money was made available for herd testing, for the 
Marston process for the preservation of citrus fruits and for trade 
publicity. 81 Perhaps the best-known example of the government’s market¬ 
ing technique was the scheme which was applied to the dairying industry 
and became known as the Paterson butter scheme. The butter producers 
were confronted with the same problem which affected so many primary 
industries. Their production costs were those of a highly protected market 

n Ste "Report of the Sugar Inquiry Committee", pp. 41 et seq. 

n See Alexander. F.. “Australia Since the War", in C.H.B.F.., p. fitq. 
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but their sales had to be made at competitive prices overseas. Not only 
this, the full sale price was never realized because deductions had to be 
made for freight, insurance and other charges. The cost of these deductions 
was estimated at threepence a pound. The basis of the scheme was to 
make good these losses by paying a bounty which was to be raised by in¬ 
creasing the home consumption price on butter. The arrangement, which 

began to operate in January 1926, was controlled by an Australian 
stabilization committee. 82 

Though the government’s plans were of real assistance to the prosperity 
of the primary industries, difficulties remained and some of these were 
created or heightened by official policy. One effect of government assis¬ 
tance, and the expectation of continued prosperity which it seemed to 
confer, was a very considerable over-valuing of land. This, combined with 
high interest rates, created artificial values, and made the slump when 
it came all the more disastrous. Indeed, in many ways, the situation was 
becoming extremely artificial. With the extension of government aid 
to primary industries, the position was fast being reached where a large 
percentage of the Australian economy was being propped up by govern¬ 
ment assistance. This was hardly conducive to efficiency, and while there 
of innumerable boards with their inevitable administrative costs, created 
a good deal of disgruntlement, so much so that a meeting of agricultural 
was much to be said for co-operative marketing schemes, the establishment 
ministers of the States protested against what it regarded as the Common¬ 
wealth government’s fetish for creating boards. Costs were being con¬ 
tinually forced up by Australian living standards at a time when world 
prices were showing signs of sagging. The urban unions, while active in 
the defence of their own wages and conditions of work, were equally 
convinced that they had a natural right to cheap food. 

There were, too, limits to the idea of sustaining export prices by 
making the home consumer pay. Indeed, a frustrating cycle was being 
set in operation. The producers in a particular industry would make a 
plea for aid, but once aid had been granted it was almost invariably fol¬ 
lowed by increased production. With a small home market the percentage 
of the total crop which could be absorbed was low and this meant that the 
bulk of the produce had to be sold in the world market. It became im¬ 
possible, unless world prices were high, for the relatively small proportion 
sold on the home market to subsidize the remainder, which had to be 
exported. The dried fruits industry is a classic example of this cycle. The 
director of development reported the position within the industry in 1930 
in the following way: "The effect on Australian growers of the low over¬ 
seas prices for fruit has been accentuated by the increasing production 
in Australia, which has necessitated the export of eighty per cent and more 

» Barry, J. F., "The Paterson Scheme for Stabilising the Market for Dairy Produce", In the 
Economic Record. Vol. t, No. t. p. 119. 
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of the Australian production. . . . The position is relieved slightly by 
the higher prices on the Australian market, but the percentage exported 
is so great that Australian prices would have to be increased considerably 

to offset the loss on export .” 83 



In the post-war period the Commonwealth became critically involved in 
questions of arbitration, industrial legislation, and the consequences of 
wage policy to its programme. This was unavoidable because through 
judicial decision and union policy the Commonwealth court of con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration was fast becoming the determining factor in 
industrial relations. The engineers’ case in 1920 had brought State gov¬ 
ernment industrial instrumentalities within the power of the court and 
this was followed in 1926 by the decision in the Clyde Engineering Com 
pany Limited v. Cowburn, 84 which established the principle that Common¬ 
wealth awards were to take precedence over State decisions. These 
judgements reinforced a tendency which had been long apparent for the 
unions to prefer to deal with Commonwealth rather than State tribunals. 
As Foenander remarks, . . by the close of the year 1926, the Common¬ 
wealth court had, in point of prestige and authority, far outstripped its 
sister tribunals in the States. ... Of approximately two million wage 
earners in Australia, about 711,000 were members of federal trade unions 
and 139,000 were registered with industrial associations not affiliated with 
the Commonwealth court. In round figures, therefore, 84 per cent of 
Australian trade unionists were subject directly to the federal jurisdic¬ 
tion.” 85 But the dominance of the Commonwealth was even more marked 
than the figures suggest because the State tribunals were being more and 
more influenced in their decisions by the character of federal awards. 

The tendency to exalt the Commonwealth and its instrumentalities 
into the decisive agents for promoting economic and social justice was 
further reinforced by developments in the field of wages. Perturbed by 
the effects of inflation, the Commonwealth appointed a royal commission 
in 1919 to assess to what extent the principles enunciated by Mr Justice 
Higgins were being carried out in the changed conditions of the post-war 
period. The commission reported that the actual wage paid was inade¬ 
quate for a man, his wife and three children, if they were to live at a 
reasonable standard of comfort. The unions at once attempted to make 
these findings the basis for a new wage determination, only to discover 
that in the view of Mr Justice Powers the commission had exaggerated 
the necessary standard of living for unskilled workers. 88 Australian 
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industry, lie felt, could not afford to carry such an increased wage burden, 
and if it were asked to do so, large-scale unemployment might well result. 
At the same time, Mr Justice Powers recognized that there had been a 
decline in real wages and attempted to compensate for this by an addition 
to the basic wage of sixpence a day. 

Much more important, however, was the extension of the practice of 
automatic wage adjustments in accordance with fluctuations in the cost 
of living. From 1921 onwards the court acquired the habit of inserting 
this provision in awards. The result was that so far as changes in the cost 
of living were concerned the adjustment was automatic. The Common¬ 
wealth statistician’s figures for the preceding quarter became the basis of 
calculation, and the substitution of quarterly for yearly adjustments did 
something to ensure that wages would not lag too far behind prices for 
basic commodities. Unions acquired an even greater incentive to approach 
the Commonwealth court, and State tribunals became influenced by Com¬ 
monwealth practice. This procedure began to cause increasing concern 
to both employers and governments because it was setting in operation a 
circular process which was self-sustaining and almost impossible to control. 
The economic consequences of automatic adjustment led to spiralling 
costs in industry and, particularly from the middle twenties onwards, to 
a growing conflict between measures designed to serve the ends of social 
justice and the capacity of industry to meet the costs. The great obstacle 
seemed to the government to be the determination of the unions to 
maintain high wages and short hours. Almost equally perturbing was the 
industrial unrest in key industries, which interrupted production and 
increased the costs of marketing. Given the government’s premises, such 
action seemed the height of irresponsibility, and the Country party, in 
particular, looked upon militant union leaders as saboteurs. In the 
closing stages of its administration the alarm of the government was 
increased by the warnings sounding in its ears from many of the bodies 
which it had established or promoted. The complaints of the Tariff Board 
that each increase in protection was the signal for fresh wage applications 
and the repeated statements of the Development and Migration Com¬ 
mission that its whole programme was being frustrated by rising costs with 
wages as the most significant item, only underlined the conclusions which 
the government had itself already reached. 

In dealing with industrial unrest and coping with the complexities of 
the arbitration system, the government tried one procedure after another. 
Along one line its efforts were directed to allaying unrest by gestures of 
conciliation to the bulk of unionists and by determined measures against 
those thought to be responsible for creating discontent. The prime minister 
apparently believed that a number of key unions were in the hands of 
revolutionary agitators who had little interest in national prosperity and 
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even less belief in the tradition of legal settlement. 87 Much of the govern¬ 
ment’s political propaganda was directed against bolshevist doctrines, 
as the election leaflets show, and whether or not this attitude was justified. 

it appeared to pay dividends at the 1925 election. 

The prime minister was determined, through whatever legislative 
means lay within his constitutional powers, to deal much more stringently 
with persons who were considered undesirable because of their part in 
fomenting industrial unrest. In 1925 there occurred a seamen’s strike 
which paralysed the whole waterfront. The government at once took strong 
action by using the Navigation Act and by amending the Immigration Act 
to enlarge its powers of deportation. The minister was given authority 
to deport persons not born in Australia who had been convicted of an 
offence against the laws of the Commonwealth relating to trade and com¬ 
merce or conciliation and arbitration. Confronted by the refusal of the 
New South Wales Labour premier, J. T. Lang, to permit the State police 
to serve the Commonwealth summonses, Bruce introduced legislation for 
the appointment of Commonwealth peace officers to carry out Common¬ 
wealth decisions. Similarly, when the Arbitration Act was amended in 
1928, it contained a number of penal provisions both against unions and 
union leaders who were inciting industrial unrest. 88 

Side by side with such coercive measures the government attempted to 
conciliate majority union opinion. When the Waterside Workers’ Feder¬ 
ation struck again in 1927, the government proposed that an industrial 
peace conference should be held and endeavoured to work in association 
with the newly established A.C.T.U. The trade union council, however, 
attempted to make this the occasion for political bargaining and indicated 
that its acceptance would be conditional not only upon its endorsement 
of all employee delegates 80 but upon the withdrawal of the government’s 
legislation to amend the Arbitration Act. The government, rather than 
agree to these terms, abandoned the conference. 

Many were coming to believe that one of the main threats to arbitra¬ 
tion itself was to be found in divided control, overlapping and duplication 
of awards. Those who believed in the principle of arbitration felt that 
it was urgent to rectify anomalies because the principle itself was coming 
under heavy attack by both the more militant trade union leaders and the 
more conservative employers. Perhaps the suggestion which was taken most 
seriously was the proposal advanced between 1918 and 1925 that industries 
should be classified as either federal or local. Complete authority was to 
be given to the Commonwealth court to deal with federal industries and 
the State tribunals were to have full powers over the remainder; but the 
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difficulties of enumerating which were federal and which were local 
industries led to its abandonment. The next move was in the direction 
of formal constitutional amendment. In 1926 the Bruce-Page government 
submitted two proposals to the electors. The first contained several amend¬ 
ments, but the broad aim was to give the Commonwealth power to legislate 
with regard to corporations, trusts and conciliation and arbitration 
generally. The second sought for the Commonwealth power to protect 
the public against the "interruption of any essential service”. Both 
amendments were rejected with only New South Wales and Queensland 
favouring the change in each case. 90 The final method adopted by the 
government was to attempt to improve the machinery of arbitration and 
so lessen industrial unrest by actual Commonwealth legislation. The two 
outstanding examples were the 1928 Conciliation and Arbitration Act and 
the Maritime Industries Bill. 

The government in 1927 decided to meet its problem by a thorough¬ 
going reform of arbitration legislation. Owing to the failure of the refer¬ 
endum, its legislation had to be framed within the limits of the existing 
Commonwealth conciliation and arbitration power, and this heavily con¬ 
ditioned the kind of policy which the government could pursue. The 
Act was described at the time by F. A. A. Russell, K.C., as "the best amend¬ 
ing Act yet designed to amplify and round off the system”, 91 but he quite 
rightly pointed out that it was the pressure of the economic situation rather 
than the legal complexities of the system which influenced government 
action. Although Bruce sought in 1929 to undo the work of the 1928 
Arbitration Act, 92 no measure better illustrates the party attitudes to the 
social and economic state of the nation. The legislation introduced pro¬ 
found modifications into almost every important section of the original 
Act, but the government’s motives and purposes are perhaps more im¬ 
portant than the details of the proposed changes. It did not believe that 
anything was to be gained by the abandonment of industrial legislation 
in Australia, and had come to a decision to resist the pressure of those 
who favoured either the rejection of arbitration altogether or the sur¬ 
render of control by the Commonwealth. But there is apparent in the 
debate a feeling by the more influential members of the cabinet that 
arbitration, at least by the Commonwealth, was being given its last chance. 
“A system of compulsory arbitration,” said Bruce, "can be continued only 
if both sides obey the law, which must bind and be observed by both 
parties, otherwise the system must go. This bill is an attempt to ensure 
that compulsory arbitration shall continue, and that both sides shall 
observe it. I suggest that it is essential for this country that the system 
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shall continue, and that the great experiment in which we have indulged 

^Closely allied with this sentiment was a determination that if arbitra¬ 
tion were to continue, the government would not submit ‘‘to the flouting 
of awards by those who have sought them”. 04 As Latham remarked, 
"acceptance of the benefits of awards implies a corresponding responsi¬ 
bility A union, for example, which claims to have authority to speak for 
its members in order to obtain the benefits of arbitration, must be treated 
as having authority to control its members so as to assist in the continuity 
of industry.” 05 The government, therefore, endeavoured in one clause 
after another to sheet home responsibility to the unions and union 
leaders for the observance of awards and the prevention of disputes while 
the court was actually considering the matter. Finally, the attempt was 
made to deal with the crucial economic problem of continuous interrup¬ 
tion to industry and the progressive upward movement of wage rates. It 
took its stand upon the interests of the community in general and upon the 
capacity of the economy to bear an expanded wages bill. In future the 
court was to consider not only the social question of a reasonable standard 
of living, but the economic question of the capacity of a particular industry 
to pay. Upon this point Bruce was emphatic. To have made concessions 
would have been to strike at the heart of the government’s general policy. 
Here the attitude of the Tariff Board and the government coincided, for, 
as Latham pointed out, the main problem was provided by demands 
for altered industrial conditions in industries where protection had been 


granted. 

Both political and industrial Labour leaders greeted the measure with 
outright hostility, regarding it as a declaration of war against the 
organized workers. Scullin, who led the attack, declared that it struck at 
the fundamental principle of fixing a minimum wage on the cost of living, 
and that it was destructive of one of the essential principles of arbitration, 
namely, that there should be arbitration as between organized labour and 
organized capital. The penalty provisions were bitterly assailed, as was 
the introduction of the secret ballot on the ground that it was an invasion 
of the domestic affairs of unions. In essence, the Labour attitude was that 


far from being a measure which was likely to improve relations in 
industry, it was one which would foment "discord and strife”. 00 Hughes 
was essentially in agreement with Labour and criticized the government 
for its apparent inability to comprehend the mind of the worker. He felt 
that most of the measures which had been devised to produce industrial 
amity would in fact have the very reverse effect. 

Though the Conciliation and Arbitration Bill did not become law 
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until 1928, by August of the following year the prime minister had 
decided that the Commonwealth should withdraw altogether from the 
field of industrial regulation, apart from control of the maritime and 
waterside industries through the trade and commerce powers of the con¬ 
stitution. It is difficult to understand the rapid change of front by the 
government, although it has to be remembered that some of its supporters 
were lukewarm about the principle of arbitration and unenthusiastic 
about the 1928 Act. The reasons which Bruce put forward seem excessively 
legalistic, with their stress upon the difficulties of divided control. Two 
issues, however, were matters of moment. The government had discovered 
that in practice much of the policy contained in the 1928 Act had proved 
unworkable. Unrest had not diminished and Labour’s hostility had not 
abated. Secondly, a serious problem had arisen because of conflict between 
the authority of the court and the powers of State Parliaments. The 
example Bruce had in mind was the legislation introducing a 44-hour 
week by the Parliament of New South Wales. “Such a state of things is 
intolerable, and must lead to unrest in industry. It has become manifest 
that our amendments of the Act have not removed the difficulties which 
arise out of the overlapping of awards.” 07 

Bruce, when introducing the Maritime Industries Bill, was careful to 
point out that the Commonwealth was not endeavouring to abolish 
arbitration, but rather to hand it over to the States, but in view of the 
dominant position of the Commonwealth court in arbitration the legis¬ 
lation was interpreted by the opposition and by some government 
members as a serious and perhaps fatal assault upon the arbitration 
system itself. It was Hughes who led the attack. Admitting that industrial 
arbitration had serious defects, he believed the bill was an attempt to 
destroy rather than remedy the system. The prime minister, by repealing 
the Arbitration Act, was undoing the system under which nine-tenths of 
the workers of Australia had grown up. Mustering all his old-time fire and 
invective, Hughes ridiculed Bruce’s two claims that round-table confer¬ 
ences would work more efficiently and that uniformity could be obtained 
by State co-operation. To Hughes the bill was a disaster and would undo 
much of the work with which he had been associated for a political life¬ 
time: “It leaves not one stone standing upon another of that temple of 
industrial legislation slowly and painfully reared by successive govern¬ 
ments. And it does this in the name of industrial peace!” 08 

Hughes moved an amendment that nothing be done until the people 
had been consulted. The parliamentary position was uncertain. The res¬ 
ponse throughout the country to the prime minister’s announcement had 
been disconcerting to the government. There were known to be waverers in 
the ranks, and Hughes solidified their resolution by expressing the con- 


07 Ibid., Vol. 121, p. 285. 
M Ibid., p. bq6. 
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since the speaker had indicated that he would not vote. The government 
was defeated when Marks, who represented perhaps the safest Nationalist 

scat in Sydney, moved across to the opposition. 90 

The issue of arbitration had brought the Bruce-Page ministry to defeat 
in the house and within a few months to an even more serious defeat at 
the hands of the electorate. For the first time in Commonwealth politics 
a prime minister failed to retain the allegiance of his own electorate. There 
were, of course, other issues and other reasons for the decline in support 
for the government, but it seems incontestable that Bruce’s amazing 
blunder in political judgment over arbitration was the root cause. The 
Labour party under Scullin had been steadily rebuilding its strength, but 
it must have been a matter of surprise to the party to find itself unex¬ 
pectedly precipitated into office with a working majority. Despite cveiy 
effort to unseat Hughes in the doubtful electorate of North Sydney, the 
man who had brought about the defeat of the government was returned 
by a tremendous majority; but he failed to secure sufficient supporters to 
command, as he had hoped to do, the balance of power in the Parliament. 

Arbitration was by no means the only instance of government concern 
with questions closely touching upon social policy. Shortly after becoming 
prime minister, Bruce planned a comprehensive attack upon social ills by 
appointing a royal commission on national insurance: 


To inquire into and report upon— 

(a) National Insurance as a means of making provision for casual sickness, per¬ 
manent invalidity, old age, and unemployment: and 

(b) the operation of the maternity allowance system, with a view to the incor¬ 
poration with national insurance of a scheme for securing effective pre-natal and 
other assistance to mothers. 

(c) The question of amending the Invalid and the Old-age Tensions Act 1908-23 
so as to provide for die payment of destitute allowances. 


This report and others dealing with child endowment, rural housing 
and unemployment show the government’s concern to mitigate the 
anomalies still existing within the society. The commission reported in 
favour of the introduction of a far-ranging scheme of national insur¬ 
ance which would provide for the payment "of sickness, invalidity, 
maternity, and superannuation benefits to insured members”. 100 Its 
original recommendations did not deal with the question of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, but a later report favoured the introduction of a limited 
scheme "to meet those risks which are found to be unavoidable and where 


80 Browne, F. C., They Called Him Billy (Sydney, 1946), p. 177. 
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assistance to necessitous cases is warranted”. 101 In seeking some solution for 
unemployment, the commission placed only minor emphasis on insurance; 
its main recommendation was for the establishment of an unemployment 
council with representatives from the government, the employers and the 
tiade unions. The recommendations of the royal commission were never 
implemented, but the government did in fact introduce a National 
Insurance Bill which was never taken past the first reading. The plan was 
one for the co-ordination of all existing social agencies into an integrated 
scheme. The matter was discussed at a premiers’ conference, but the 
ministry fell while the States were still considering their attitude. 102 Earle 
Page claimed that the National Insurance Bill represented the “most com¬ 
prehensive and progressive measure of social reform” 103 ever brought 
forward in Australia, and the clauses of the bill give some justification 
to the claim. Most of the recommendations of the commission, apart from 
those on unemployment, were consolidated in the bill, which provided 
both for “compulsory insurance against sickness, accident, permanent 
disablement, death or old age”, and “for widows’ and orphans’ and 
children’s allowances when the bread-winner is removed”. It was to be 
contributory and compulsory, which had always been the attitude of the 
non-Labour parties, and aimed at using the existing voluntary social 
agencies. Had the scheme been placed upon the statute books, it would 
have represented a more comprehensive attempt at a co-ordinated scheme 
of social welfare than any other which had been sponsored by a political 
party up to that time. 

If the National Insurance Bill became simply a reminder of great 
social aspirations awaiting fulfilment, in the field of public health there 
was genuine achievement, perhaps because here the aim was more limited. 
The Commonwealth, long dissatisfied with the co-ordination of health 
policies, and alarmed by the experience of the post-war epidemics, moved 
in 1921 to strengthen its own machinery by the establishment of a depart¬ 
ment of health. The new department was not only to administer the 
Quarantine Act, 104 but was also to be responsible for certain kinds of 
medical research and the education of the public mind on health questions. 
The Commonwealth authorities, recognizing the significance of health 
to the national economy, were anxious to institute a thoroughgoing 
inquiry into the whole problem by a royal commission. Despite some 
sensitiveness and indeed opposition to such a move by the States, a com¬ 
mission was appointed and reported in 1925. 105 Its report led the Bruce- 
Page government to establish a federal health council which functioned as 

101 "Second Progress Report of the Royal Commission on National Insurance", Com. P.P. . 
192G-8, Vol. 4, p. 1434. 

103 The economic situation was not favourable for the initiation of such a scheme. 

103 Com. Pari. Debs., Vol. 119. P- 6746. 

104 The Quarantine Act 1908-20 comprises the Quarantine Act 1908 No. 3 o 190B) « 
amended by the Quarantine Act 1912 (No. 15 of 1912). the Quarantine Act 1915 (No. 42 01 
1915). and the Quarantine Act 1920 (No. 47 of 1920). 

106 "Report of the Royal Commission on Health", Com. P.P., 1926-8, Vol. 4, p. 1247* 
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an advisory co-ordinating body until the mid-thirties, when it was replaced 
by the national health and medical research council, with somewhat wider 
powers. Given the Commonwealth’s limited legal authority with respect 
to health and the hostility of the States to any curtailment of their sphere 
of activity, an advisory council on a federal pattern was probably the 

most that could have been achieved. 

Throughout the twenties the government showed a continuing 
interest in many health problems. In 1927 a health portfolio was created; 
the department itself steadily expanded until by 1930 it included six 
divisions; the Commonwealth laboratories and research institutes achieved 
notable successes, especially with regard to industrial hygiene and tropical 
diseases. Commonwealth initiative was also responsible for the convening 
of many special conferences, such as that on cancer which met in 1928. 
Commonwealth research was providing answers which the State health 
departments could apply. Broadly, the creation of the federal health 
council, the existence of Commonwealth research specialists, and the 
superior financial resources of the federal government, had produced a 
situation in which the Commonwealth had become the stimulating agent 
across the whole field of public health. 100 

In State politics the sense of social purpose was even more strongly 
maintained and much of the allegiance which Labour commanded was in 
fact due to popular sentiment in favour of extended social legislation. 
Queensland and New South Wales may be taken by way of illustration. 
Theodore in March 1923 was responsible for the introduction of the 
Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act, which, apart from those engaged 
in agriculture, covered all workers over the age of eighteen in any part 
of the State who were subject to an award or industrial agreement under 
the Industrial Arbitration Act. New South Wales has the reputation for 
sponsoring advanced legislation and it was here, under Lang, that the 
more far-reaching and contentious legislation was proposed. The premier 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to abolish the upper house; introduced 
measures to break up large estates by heavy taxation; and instituted a 
system of child endowment, though not before the bill had been drastically 
amended by the legislative council. New South Wales thus became the 
only part of the Commonwealth to possess a scheme of child endowment, 
though the New South Wales initiative immediately prompted Bruce to 
express the view that child endowment should be nationally applied and 
that it was his intention to summon a conference of State premiers to 
consider the possibility of introducing a national and uniform scheme. 
But if the twenties were not wholly devoid of legislation of the kind 
mentioned, it is nevertheless true, and true even of the Labour party 
that there no longer seemed to be the same profound sense of mission 
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within the parties. Both in Queensland under W. McCormack, and in 
New South Wales under J. T. Lang, the energies of the movement became 
absorbed in bitter internecine strife. In addition there was less certainty, 
less faith, about the ultimate socialist goal. While the industrial unions 
were pressing for a more active advocacy of socialism, the more practical 
politicians were quietly discarding the State enterprises which Labour had 
earlier established. 


VI 

The Bruce-Page government, perhaps more than most Commonwealth 
administrations, had to pay particular attention to the question of 
relations with the States. Important parts of the government’s programme 
could only be put into effect with the full co-operation of the States, while 
the question of some re-organization of the financial relations between 
the Commonwealth and the States became one of increasing urgency as 
each year passed. 

Though much attention was devoted to devising co-operative tech¬ 
niques for immigration, settlement and development, the question which 
dominated all others in discussions between the Commonwealth and 
States was that of financial relations. Over the co-ordination of loan policy 
the government met with considerable success. The Commonwealth was 
perturbed at the rapid increase in Commonwealth and State indebtedness, 
considering that the position had become "so serious that an effort must be 
made to deal with it so as to prevent the accumulation of dead weight 
debt”. 107 Figures were placed before the 1923 premiers’ conference, show¬ 
ing that, excluding war loans, there had been an increase in the last seven 
years from £88,471,724 to £146,295,100 in State borrowings, and in Com¬ 
monwealth borrowings from £3.401,237 to £12,656,40s. 108 With the idea 
of avoiding excessive competition in the raising of loan money, the Com¬ 
monwealth proposed the formation on a voluntary basis of an Australian 
loan council, consisting of the treasurers of the Commonwealth and of the 
States. Agreement was reached and the loan council met for the first time 
in 1924. The following year the governments concerned accepted the view 
that borrowing should be limited by agreement. The council considerably 
extended its responsibilities, deciding not only the amounts to be 
borrowed but the proportion of loans to be raised within Australia and 
overseas. It continued to function, despite the withdrawal of New South 
Wales in 1925, until it was reconstituted under the financial agreement 
with far greater powers than it had possessed when it was a voluntary 

body. 

Much more difficult to solve was the problem of the allocation of 

wt "Report of Premiers’ Conference 19*3". Com. P.P., 1923-4. Vol. 2, p. 396. 
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revenue between Commonwealth and States. The system of per capita 
payments introduced in 1910 had legislative sanction until 1920. The 
Jr capita system had not initially had adverse effects on State finances, 
but as the grants commission has shown, the system operated with increas- 
ing’disadvantage to the States. The very fact that the Braddon clause had 
been given only a ten-year life was an indication that those who agreed to 
it recognized that the central government, as its responsibilities grew, 
would need to retain a larger portion of its revenue. The balance of the 
financial system had swung heavily in favour of the Commonwealth, 
because of the inflation produced by the war, 100 the imposition of direct 
taxation by the Commonwealth, and lavish loan expenditure by the 

States. 

The intention of the Commonwealth to alter the per capita system was 
made plain at the very outset of the post-war period. In 1919 Watt, as 
acting prime minister, indicated that the Commonwealth wished to retain 
an increasing portion of its revenue because of the growing obligations of 
the national government. He alarmed the States by suggesting that pay¬ 
ments be reduced by 2s. 6d. a year. There was no further significant move 
until the 1923 premiers’ conference, when the Commonwealth came for¬ 
ward with a number of proposals which, in effect, would have abolished the 
per capita system and substituted in its place an agreement whereby the 
Commonwealth would retire from a part of the income tax field, continue 
to make special grants to Tasmania and Western Australia, and reimburse 
Queensland and Tasmania for the losses which they would sustain under 
the new arrangement. 110 These suggestions, however, were not looked 
upon with favour by the States. Both sides continued to make suggestions 
and counter-suggestions, but by 1926 the Commonwealth had lost patience 
and the prime minister decided to bring the issue to a head by introducing 
the States Grants Act, which abolished the per capita payments from 30th 
June 1928. He also announced that the States were to be invited to a 
conference to consider the whole problem of financial relations. Bruce’s 
arguments to justify the government’s policy were, in brief, that the existing 
system gave no financial security to the States, that population was not a 
just basis upon which to make payments, and that the principle of one 
authority spending money raised by another was vicious. 

When a premiers’ conference was convened in June 1926, bitter com¬ 
ments were made about the methods adopted by the Commonwealth. The 
Victorian premier charged the federal government with aiming at uni¬ 
fication; the Queensland representative asserted that State independence 
would be threatened by a loss of financial independence; while Lyons 
expressed the general feeling of the conference when he said: “The Com¬ 
monwealth government proposes to depart from that principle upon which 

deprecfa^d'by a'lmo^haff. ** 3 fixed ” ,e of head - a " d the value of the pound had 
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federation came into existence. The Commonwealth government says to 
the States, ‘We have got the power to make certain vital changes and trust 
you are prepared to submit to them, because we are going to use that 
power and we are not even prepared to come along and discuss the matter 
with you’.” 111 

The new proposals submitted by the Commonwealth government 
were discussed in 1927; they were accepted with some slight modification 
and later, as the financial agreement, were approved by referendum and 
incorporated into the constitution. Though Bruce, when introducing the 
Financial Agreement Bill of 1927, could say that the premiers had cordially 
accepted the Commonwealth proposals, it is difficult to escape the con¬ 
clusion that they did so in the main because their hands had been forced 
and they were left with little practical alternative. The financial agree¬ 
ment of 1928 has proved to be one of the most important constitutional 
innovations made since federation. Its first object was to establish the 
financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States on a 
permanent basis by laying down the actual amount which was to be a 
regular annual charge on Commonwealth revenue. Also important was 
the provision to establish the loan council on a permanent footing and by 
doing so to eliminate competition on the loan markets and ensure some 
control over the total amounts to be borrowed. The advantages which were 
to be derived from the agreement were summed up by the prime minister 
in his speech on the Financial Agreement Bill: “It will mean the con¬ 
solidation and the mobilisation of the credit of Australia. ... It should 
also ensure our being able to make loan arrangements upon more 
favourable terms than have hitherto obtained. It makes provision for the 
establishment of a proper system with respect to the redemption of Aus¬ 
tralian national debt. . . . The States will be assured of a permanent 
arrangement under which they will have financial stability ... I am 
certain that if the agreement is put into force it will make for a better 
understanding in the future between the Commonwealth and the States, 
and will pave the way to increased co-operation and more harmonious 
relations between them. . . ” 112 Though State Labour governments sup¬ 
ported the measure, the Commonwealth Labour party tended to feel 
that too great powers were being entrusted to a non-parliamentary 
body, and that the Commonwealth might well regret tying its hands for 

a definite period. 

It was one of the few occasions upon which a referendum on a major 
constitutional issue had been accepted. Apparently it was regarded by 
the electors as a formal, even technical, amendment, and as one which 
did not embody either vital political and social principles or any threat 

ui Quoted Greenwood. G., The Future of Australian Federalism (Melbourne. > 946 ). p. 79- 
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to the position of the States. 110 Later events, during the depression were 
to cast some doubt, to say the least, upon this interpretation. Nevertheless 
the use made of section 105A to coerce the government of New South 
Wales should not blind one to the more positive achievements of the 
financial agreement. The loan council has proved a more than justifiable 
experiment in federal machinery and its work has been of undoubted 

value in strengthening the Australian economy. 

Throughout the twenties all States felt a real sense of grievance against 

what they regarded as the upsetting of the original balance of the con¬ 
stitution. All States were dissatisfied with the financial resources allocated 
to them, and the less populous and less industrialized States reached a 
financial’ predicament from which they could only escape by repeated 
and large-scale financial assistance from the Commonwealth. 

The general pattern of State activity was remarkably similar to that 
followed by the Commonwealth. The emphasis was upon large-scale 
development and the evidence is decisively in favour of the conclusion 
reached by the grants commission that the adverse financial position of 
the States of South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania was due to 
the losses which they sustained from their developmental policies. Before 
the war the States had shown a certain amount of caution, but thereafter 
"much less restraint was exhibited". 114 The main methods employed by 
the States have been briefly summarised as: 


The purchase of land which had been aggregated by pastoralists. and subdivision for 
wheat-growing, dairying and horticultural production. 

The purchase and subdivision of land for the settlement of soldiers. The development 
of irrigation. 

The construction of railways and roads and other public works to serve increased 
settlement. 

The supply of cheap capital for settlers on credit fonder terms by agricultural banks 
and similar institutions. 119 


The use of these methods was costly, involved the expenditure of loan 
money on a large scale, and led to losses because too frequently there had 
been either inadequate inquiry or an over-optimistic assessment of the 
financial prospects of settlement and public works schemes. Naturally 
not all was loss. If in many instances there was failure to establish settlers 
in new areas, some irrigation schemes, although costly, did promote 
development and lead to long-term settlement. In particular, much of the 
settlement of the Mallee represented “a great achievement”. 110 Both the 
States and the settlers were the victims of misfortune, because much of 
their work was negatived by the fact that declining oversea prices gave 
far lower returns than could reasonably have been anticipated. 


w “ ‘he Impression conveyed by the attorney-Reneral in his speech on the proposed 
amendment. See Greenwood, The Future ol Australian Federalism, p. 81. 
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The growing dissatisfaction with the financial position reached the 
proportions of active and deep-seated discontent in some of the less pros¬ 
perous States. The Commonwealth inquiries in the twenties into the state 
of the finances in Western Australia, Tasmania and South Australia, and 
the investigations into the operation of specific aspects of federalism, and 
finally into the whole functioning of the federal system itself, were indica¬ 
tive of the increasing disquiet about the efficient working of the Australian 
governmental system. All States expressed a grievance not only about the 
actual finances allotted to them but about the specific operation of Com¬ 
monwealth policy. In addition to this sense of general grievance there 
was the special attitude of the less populous States, whose economies were 
essentially based upon primary production. They believed the adoption 
of the policy of protection favoured the more industrialized States, placed 
a heavy and unfair burden upon their citizens, added significantly to 
their costs and acted as a handicap in their efforts to stimulate the 
development of primary industries. Later investigations have shown 
that many of these claims were seriously exaggerated and that the case 
presented by these States took too little account either of the direct 
financial benefits resulting from federation or of the less measurable 
benefits such as the growth of national sentiment and the increased 
security through Commonwealth defence expenditure. 

If discontent were not to endanger the smooth working of the federation, 
the Commonwealth had to take steps to assist these States financially. In 
Western Australia antagonism was developing not only to the Common¬ 
wealth but to the principle of federation itself. In 1924 the tariff board 
made a special inquiry into the effect of protection upon Western Aus¬ 
tralia 117 and inclined to the view that the tariff had operated disadvan¬ 
tageous^ to the State and brought much disillusionment about the effects 
of federation. In the same year the Commonwealth government appointed 
a royal commission into the finances of Western Australia as affected by 
federation. 118 The Commission considered the detailed State case presented 
to it and while it did not accept the State’s arguments in their entirety, it 
did accept the view that serious disabilities had been imposed upon the 
State by federation. The minority report favoured outright secession and 
the majority report recommended that tariff autonomy be granted to the 
State for 25 years. The Commonwealth government was not prepared to 
implement such far-reaching recommendations, but it did make a special 
grant to assist Western Australia financially and promised a royal com¬ 
mission to inquire into the whole operation of the federal system. 

Sir Nicholas Lockyer in his report on Tasmania 119 found that while 
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the Commonwealth tariff and the Navigation Act had some injurious 
effects, the State's predicament was essentially due to losses on its own 
undertakings and to incompetence in financial administration. 1 he South 
Australian inquiry”* of 1929 may be taken as marking the close of the 
developmental period of the twenties. The commission concluded that, as 
with Tasmania, the main reason for South Australia’s financial position 
was losses deriving from developmental policies. It suggested that such 
policies should be abandoned unless the most urgent reasons could be 
advanced for them. Nevertheless, the commission recommended that the 
Commonwealth make a special grant of £500,000 a year to South Australia 
for a period of two years, and at the same time expressed the view that a 
permanent commission should be established to make a continuous study 
of the financial relations of the Commonwealth and the States''. 121 Though 
the Commonwealth government was reluctant to accept the principle of 
special grants on the ground of need, in the cases of Tasmania and South 
Australia it was forced to adopt this principle, because the alternative 
would have meant allowing some parts of the federation to fall significantly 
below others in their standard of services and performance. To allow a 
sense of grievance to mount unchecked could only end by disrupting the 
federation. 

The evident signs of dissatisfaction led the prime minister to institute a 
thorough-going inquiry into the operation of the federal system. For this 
purpose a royal commission was appointed in 1927 and made its report in 
1929. It has been suggested that the decision to treat this vital question 
through a commission rather than by constitutional convention or parlia¬ 
mentary legislation leading to a referendum was due to a desire to shelve 
what could only prove to be a difficult problem. Yet the action taken was 
in line with the consistent policy of the government in seeking a full and 
expert inquiry into any major matter of policy. The report of the com¬ 
mission was extremely thorough and the evidence which its assembled is 
illuminating to students of federal government, but its work had little 
practical effect, partly no doubt because questions of fundamental con¬ 
stitutional alteration have in Australia become matters of acrimonious 
political dispute. The majority report sustained the view that funda¬ 
mentally federalism was a satisfactory form of government for Australian 
conditions and that, provided minor reforms were made, it could operate 
successfully. The minority report held that the time had come to make 
radical changes in the direction of enlarging Commonwealth authority. 
In a constitutional sense, therefore, the twenties closed with a report which 
was indicative of the deep differences of opinion about the success of the 
Australian governmental system. The depression in a far-reaching sense 
was to raise in an acute form certain problems associated with federal 
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government, but in a more immediate sense it directed men’s thoughts 
away from questions of constitutional reform to more pressing personal 
considerations. 


VII 

It would be difficult not to be impressed by the closely integrated pro¬ 
gramme of the Bruce-Page government. There were a number of men in 
the higher councils of the government whose intellectual quality left its 
mark upon the shaping of the programme. Despite some aloofness and 
perhaps failure to understand the outlook of men from classes other than 
his own, Bruce possessed a mind of first-rate quality, a mind capable of 
grasping the intricacies of a complex problem and of subjecting it to close 
analysis. His later work on nutrition with the League of Nations and as 
high commissioner in London provides additional evidence of these 
qualities. Latham was a man of broad outlook and sympathies and his 
capacity may be judged from his later occupancy of the position of chief 
justice of the High Court. Gullett showed, on more than one occasion, that 
he was able to set aside narrow party prejudices and take up a nationalist 
attitude in the best tradition of Deakin. Groom, Page and some others all 
possessed genuine ability. As is always the case, the leaders were hampered 
by the narrower and less intelligent views of some of their supporters. 

Yet it must be admitted that the plans were often more impressive 
than the results achieved. The immigration schemes met at best with 
limited success and in view of the expenditure of effort, money and 
organization, must be regarded as disappointing. Protection, which at one 
stage was viewed by the government with the greatest optimism, ended in 
frustration. The development and settlement programme produced some 
real gains through public works and the placing of a certain number of 
people upon the land, but here, too, the achievement was more impressive 
on paper than in fact. If the marketing schemes and the assistance to 
agriculture were of service to primary producers, by the close of the twenties 
the story was too often one of declining prosperity side by side with ex¬ 
panding production. Arbitration experiments ended in failure, despite 
the fact that the government probably gave more thought to the amend¬ 
ment of the Arbitration Act than any government had given before to a 
similar measure. Finally, there was the inability to comprehend with any 
sympathetic understanding the attitude of mind of the Australian working 
man or the movement which represented his aspirations. 

Though much may be said in criticism, it would seem that the popular 
verdict of the next decade about the performance of the Bruce-Page 
government was unduly harsh. No doubt the judgment was influenced 
both by the fact that the closing years of its administration coincided 
with the beginning of the depression, and by a feeling that the twenties 
were in so many respects a disappointing and frustrating period. 
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The positive achievements to the credit of Bruce and his ministry 
should not be ignored. The government’s efforts were undoubtedly respon¬ 
sible for assisting towards the development of maturer financial institutions. 
The financial agreement did settle, if not solve, the problem of financial 
relations with the States, and the loan council proved of enduring worth. 
Even more significant in many ways was the stress placed upon a scientific 
approach to industry, production and government administration, 
especially at a time when Labour seemed little inclined to appreciate 
what could be done by a more effective application of scientific knowledge. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the efforts of the government were in 
part responsible for a significant material advance. The expansion of 
agriculture, though it created problems by seeming over-production in the 
depression years, did in fact pave the way for an ultimate expansion of 
national wealth. The working man, despite his dissatisfaction with much 
of the outlook and many of the policies of the government, did share in 
the increase in prosperity. Real wages 122 during the prosperous years of 
the middle twenties not only advanced but in fact advanced more than in 
the pre-war period of prosperity when the Fisher Labour government was 
in office. The diversification of the economy, which was accelerated in these 
years, also became later a source of strength to Australia. In one other 
direction the contribution of the Bruce-Page government was significant. 
If somewhat intangible and difficult to measure, its adherence to broad- 
based national ideals represented a genuine contribution, all the more 
important because Labour at the time was seemingly less capable of ful¬ 
filling this role. The government’s attitude towards the White Australia 
policy and the holding of the continent was intelligently grounded, as 
was its view of the necessity for a planned attack on a national basis on 
internal development through a scientific appraisal of resources and 
needs. It was also a more vigorous spokesman than Labour was prepared to 
admit for the Australian viewpoint in imperial relations and defence, and 
at international gatherings. The government believed in domestic defence 
preparations, supported the building of Singapore as a great naval base, 
and was in favour of the conclusion of a Pacific pact. Though it failed to 
elaborate any overall foreign policy based upon a set of co-ordinated 
principles, it was nevertheless in advance of Labour in believing that 
Australia should actively concern itself about questions of foreign policy, 
n its attitude towards the Geneva Protocol, in strengthening the domestic 
jurisdiction clauses of the covenant, in its support for disarmament pro¬ 
posals, and ,n its approach to the British connection, the government did 

display a concern for the expression of Australian attitudes and the 
defence of Australian interests. 

it I 1 v n p al l y ffi t - Sh0Uld - b r e remembered that throughout its period of office 

g e sufficient satisfaction to a majority of Australians to maintain 
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itself in power without serious threat. It was not until it blundered by 
forsaking a major aspect of the Australian social tradition that it lost 
majority support, and with it office. Nor is there anything to suggest in 
the record of Labour during this period that in the circumstances of the 
time Labour in office would have been able to achieve a more satisfactory 
record. Until Scullin consolidated the movement in the late twenties, it 
was deeply divided, its leadership was by no means impressive, and its 
attitude on many crucial issues was more sectional and narrower than that 
of the government which it opposed. 

The record must also be judged against the world situation as it 
existed in the twenties. The Bruce-Page programme reached its full 
elaboration about 1925, and this was the period which marked the peak of 
optimism in the western world. At the height of prosperity in Europe 
and the United States, few observed that agriculture remained in a state 
of continued depression. Australia depended, despite all efforts to build 
up manufacturing industries, to an important extent upon the returns 
from her primary exports. These were subjected to the world-wide con¬ 
ditions confronting agriculture, and in the late twenties the efforts to 
expand Australian primary industries were nullified by the decline in 
world prices. To a significant extent, therefore, the Bruce-Page govern¬ 
ment, unless its power of prediction be called in question, was the victin 
of international economic forces over which it had comparatively little 
control. 

From 1927 onwards there were many signs of increasing misgiving 
about the state of the Australian economy. The disquiet felt by the Tariff 
Board, the extreme caution of the Development and Migration Com¬ 
mission, the growing figures for unemployment, and the tapering off of 
migrants, all sounded notes of warning. These were reinforced by a 
number of investigations which were themselves expressions of the un¬ 
healthiness of the Australian economy. In 1928 the royal commission 
reported upon the institution of a system of child endowment, and the 
majority report was essentially opposed to the promotion of any scheme 
by the Commonwealth because of the belief that the Australian 
economic situation in 1928 did not justify the pursuit of additional 
welfare policies. The commission pointed to the very large total of public 
debt and the very large annual interest charged. It felt that taxation was 
already high and showed every indication of going higher. Nor was it 
satisfied that production had advanced at the rate which might have been 
expected. Its conclusions were, to say the least, pessimistic about the im¬ 
mediate prospects for further advances in social legislation: “This slight 
reconnaissance of the Australian position seems to us to lead to the 
inescapable conclusion that any proposals (such as for child endowment) 
involving a serious addition to taxation could only claim acceptance, if it 
were possible to demonstrate that their adoption would produce benefits 
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more than compensating for the difficulties and disadvantages which such 
additional taxation would inevitably bring in its train. 123 

There were other portents too of the coming storm. 1 he rutal indus 
tries were facing serious difficulties with apparent over-production, under¬ 
consumption and a disastrous decline in export prices. Other industries 
were also showing symptoms of worsening economic conditions. Perhaps 
the most notable example is provided by the plight of the coal industry in 
New South Wales. 124 The problems were to some extent of the industry's 
own making, since the coal-owners had shown little inclination to appreci¬ 
ate the attitude of workers in the industry, stoppages had dislocated con¬ 
tinuity of supply, and costs had become exorbitant. 125 In an endeavour to 
restore prosperity by reducing the price of coal, all interested parties were 
asked to make sacrifices. The unions resisted the proposal to reduce wages 
and were only prepared to consider such a step if profits could be shown 
to be much lower than they believed. Their attitude, while natural, was 
indicative of broader things. If the government was hesitant and confused 
in the face of the worsening economic situation, it is equally clear that the 
Labour movement possessed no thought-out policy for countering a 
depression. 

The British Economic Mission, which had been invited by the 
government to co-operate in investigating all matters of mutual economic 
interest to Britain and the Commonwealth, issued its report in 1929. 126 
The report may be taken as marking the close of the period of development 
in the twenties and the onset of a new period in which Australia was to 
suffer acute unemployment and a lowered standard of living. The findings 
of the commission repeated, to a large extent, the conclusions of other 
bodies which had looked at the state of the economy from 1927 onwards. 
The commission found that the main reason for financial difficulty in the 
States was the heavy loss sustained from unremuncrative developmental 
schemes. It praised the Development and Migration Commission for its 
caution, was critical of the extent to which protection had been carried 
and of the part played by arbitration and the basic wage in inflating pro¬ 
duction costs. It recommended deflation as the course of wisdom, what¬ 
ever its political popularity might be. Its whole attitude was an expression 
of the fact that the period of expansion which had been based upon 
borrowed money and government subsidy was over. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DEPRESSION AND WAR 
1 929 - 195 0 


I 

Within the last thirty years, two crises have occurred to test the foundations 
of social life and policy which the Australian people had slowly con¬ 
structed for themselves. The two crises were the world slump of 1929 and 
the second world war. Each in its own way compelled Australians to re¬ 
examine, and in some measure to revise, principles of thought and action 
which for generations had guided the national life. 

At the opening of the period with which this chapter deals, Australia 
was, in spite of her dominion status, a dependent society. For her military 
security she was dependent upon Britain's standing as a world power and 
especially upon the British navy. In Australia in 1929 there was no wide or 
continuous interest in world politics; with rare exceptions, Australian 
governments had been ready enough to concur in Britain’s guidance and 
leadership. Much of the argument concerning Australia’s relations with 
other nations which did occur—for instance, the controversies which arose 
within the Labour movement—often sounded a trifle unreal. Whatever 
might be said or advocated, almost all Australians knew in their hearts 
that Australia, by tradition and sentiment, and by necessity or expediency, 
was bound to Britain. The survival of Britain as a power second to none 
was a condition of Australia’s own safety and of her liberty to work out 
for herself the conditions and the goals of the national existence. For over 
a hunched years this had been as much a condition of existence for 
Australians as the climate or the shape of the continent. Yet even this 
principle was shaken in the course of the war. By the military disasters of 
1941 and 1942 Australia was not thrown on her own resources, but she 
was at any rate brought to the point where it was clear that she could no 
longer look confidently to Britain for either guidance or protection. This 
was one of the corner-stones of social thought and action which was 
knocked down. It was perhaps the greatest challenge to the initiative and 
determination of the political parties and the public that they had ever 
been required to encounter. 

The earlier challenge, the world depression of 1929, was not so critical. 
Yet it, too, was a severe test for strongly and widely held social and 
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economic doctrines and for established methods by which Australians 
conducted their social affairs. Australia was a dependent soc ‘ e Y also in t 
sense that she relied heavily upon oversea markets to absorb the piodt c 
of her primary industries, and especially upon the British market, and she 
owed a P great deal to the British capital market for the means of continu¬ 
ing her own economic development. It was an interesting characteristic of 
Australian life that, although the country was so heavily dependent on 
Britain in many different ways, sections of the community which were 
particularly influential politically were also decidedly insular and even 
isolationist. The achievement and maintenance of a high material stand¬ 
ard of living was, perhaps, the most prominent conscious end of social 
policy. The Australians were an optimistic people; there was a general 
conviction that Australia was a land peculiarly favoured. Few Aus¬ 
tralians saw reason to doubt, given the natural advantages of the country, 
the inevitability of uninterrupted economic progress. The Labour move- 
inent—except for that section of it which had fallen under the sway of 
Marx—was meliorist through and through. It had a deep faith in the pio- 
gressive enlargement of the rights and in the improvement of the con¬ 
ditions of the working man, these ends to be adiieved by such means as 
social services, the promotion of public works, the establishment of a mini¬ 
mum wage and working week protected by State-administered industrial 
arbitration. The Labour movement—and many other Australians as well- 
had come to accept the stereotype of Australia as a laboratory for experi¬ 
ment along “social welfare” lines, a laboratory to be insulated as far as 
possible from disturbing influences originating in the world outside. High 
protective tariffs for native industries and a severe restrictive immigration 
policy were two of the chief means of insulation. 

Since so many Australians tended to assume that the relatively high 
standard of living that had been achieved, and the steady improvement 
of die conditions of the masses, were guaranteed by a bountiful nature, 
it was not easy for them to admit that it might be a precarious condition, 


contingent upon favourable economic circumstances abroad. That the 
progress might be arrested, still more that it might be necessary to retreat 
from standards which were assumed to be right and natural, was a con¬ 
clusion that very many Australians found hard to swallow. The blow 
fell heavily upon the Labour movement in particular, for it perhaps had 
been rather more influential than any other force in social life in defining 
and propagating many of the assumptions and ideals which dominated 
national policy. By political coincidence, it was the Australian Labour 
party which, being in office in the Commonwealth, had to bear the brunt 
of both crises. The challenge of the war brought out unsuspected capacities 
for adaptation, and the party scored a great triumph. Confronted with the 
problems of the depression, it split and was shattered. The depression 
pressed heavily upon prejudices and dogmas too long entertained in the 
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movement and too deeply ingrained to be capable of quick and harmonious 
adjustment; by the nature of the case, it aroused group and class suspicions 
and antagonisms. In some respects it provided a more severe test than the 
war. The danger of invasion and defeat induced the community to accept 
the vigorous leadership of a powerful and determined central government. 
The depression had no such immediate effect; on the contrary, it accen¬ 
tuated the conflicts and tensions of a society which even in easy times is 
notable for a particularly jealous factionalism and sectionalism. 

II 

The policy of “men, money and markets” which had been followed by 
Commonwealth and State governments alike during the twenties had 
produced an economic structure closely dependent on oversea borrowing. 
Between 1919 and 1929 the oversea debt had increased by £225 million; 
the increase had been especially rapid in the three or four years before 
1 9 2 9 - Australia’s balance of trade had been unfavourable throughout the 
decade before the onset of the slump, the difference between imports and 
exports being largely met by loans raised on the London market. More¬ 
over, the policy of high protective duties which was adhered to throughout 
the twenties had added considerably to internal costs: a committee 
appointed to inquire into die working of the tariff, which reported in 
1929, 1 estimated that protective duties accounted for approximately 10 
per cent of the internal price level. Protection produced a rigidity in the 
price structure which impeded the movement of internal prices in sym¬ 
pathy with the prices of the chief Australian exports. 

For these reasons, Australia was immediately and sharply affected by 
the worsening of economic conditions abroad. In the early months of 1929, 
a fall in the price of wool and wheat, combined with the drying up of the 
sources of oversea capital—public loans floated in London in January 
and in April 1929 had failed—produced an immediate financial strain. 
Between 1928 and January 1931, the prices of exports fell by almost fifty 
per cent. It was estimated that in the financial year 1928-9 to 1929-30 the 
national income declined from £640 million to £560 million; and that, 
by June 1931, it had fallen still further to £460 million. Thus, in the 
second half of 1929 all Australian governments found themselves facing 
a severe budgetary crisis; this was the situation facing the new Common¬ 
wealth Labour government led by James Scullin, when it came to office in 
October 1929. 

The general election of 1929 returned the Labour party to office in the 
Commonwealth for the first time since the bitter conscription controversy 
had wrecked it in 1917. The men who took office were therefore entirely 
inexperienced in administration. During the twenties the party had been 

» See Brigden, J. B. and others. The Australian Tariff: an Economic Inquiry (Melbourne, ig* 9 )- 
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preoccupied with internal industrial issues, as it usually is; it had given 
no attention to the wider questions of the Australian financial and 
economic structure which were forced upon it as soon as it came to power. 
In the campaign which preceded the election, economic and monetary 
problems received little attention; indeed, at that stage neither party 
foresaw the gravity of the crisis which was at hand. Indeed, the main issue 
on which the election was fought was a hardy perennial of Australian 
politics—industrial arbitration. 

The attitude of the Labour movement and trade unions to compulsory 
arbitration of industrial disputes has usually been superficially ambivalent; 
the unions, naturally enough, have tried to support arbitration for what 
they could get out of it, and have denounced it—and often turned to direct 
action—when they calculated that more could be gained by other methods. 
But on a less superficial plane, the greater part of the trade union movement 
is deeply committed to compulsory arbitration and conciliation as the 
means of determining wages and other conditions of employment and of 
dealing with industrial disputes. The action of the seven Australian 
governments in each developing its own machinery for arbitration and 
conciliation (the machinery of the several States has never of course been 
uniform) had resulted in a complicated and by no means frictionless 
system; but the trend for some decades had been for the Commonwealth 
court to emerge as the paramount industrial authority. It is probably true 
that most of the trade unions, in so far as they considered arbitration to be 
a method essential to their own purposes and progress, by 1929 expected 
to fight their main battles and win their most important victories before 
the Commonwealth court. 

Hence, in the election of 1929, the Labour party fought the arbitration 
proposals of the Bruce-Page government as being retrogressive and even as 
indicating perhaps a secret intention or wish to destroy or emasculate the 
whole arbitration system. The electorate, with its characteristic fecklessness 
where all questions of Commonwealth-State constitutional relations are 
concerned, having in 1926 refused to resolve the problems of overlapping 
and conflicting jurisdictions by enlarging the Commonwealth’s powers, 
now declined to consent to their being diminished; and the government 
suffered a very severe defeat. But while the Labour party gained a very 
large majority in die house of representatives, it held only seven of the 36 
seats in the senate. This was a circumstance which during 1930 and 1931 
made the government powerless to give effect to many of its proposals tor 
dealing with the situation that confronted it. When the new government 
was sworn in on 22nd October, it found rising unemployment, steep y 
falling government revenues and an increasingly difficult problem 


regarding oversea payments. . , , 

It has already been remarked that the Labour party, and indeed the 

whole movement, was ill-fitted by its traditional assumptions and pol.ci 
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for governing in the sort of economic situation in which it found itself. Its 
policy of striving for the steady improvement of industrial conditions by 
such methods as the expansion of social services and the multiplication of 
government enterprise and public works could not easily be reconciled 
with the financial squeeze in which the government found itself. Some 
sections of the Labour movement, indeed, were slow to admit the existence 
of depression. The leader of the New South Wales party, J. T. Lang- 
although he is not of course to be taken as typical of the movement as a 
whole—was at fust disposed to proclaim that the depression was an 
employers' conspiracy, intended to destroy the standards of living which 
die workers had already achieved. Other sections of the movement, though 
not going so far as Lang, were reluctant to admit throughout 1930 that 
economic difficulties made it imperative to reverse the direction of the 
traditional policy or to retreat from what had already been secured. For 
the most part, the Labour movement outside Parliament (and for that 
matter, many of the Labour members in the Commonwealth and State 
Parliaments) opposed severe retrenchment by the governments. Many of 
them believed that in depression, as in other times and circumstances, a 
solution was to be found in positive government leadership and enterprise, 
possibly through the creation of credit for public works. The Scullin 
government, driven by circumstances and coerced by the opposition it 
encountered from the senate and the banks, was forced more and more 
during its months of office to lay violent hands on the articles of Labour’s 
faith. As a result, it created acute dissension among its own members and 
among its parliamentary supporters. As time passed, it found itself 
increasingly isolated from the extra-parliamentary organs of the party. 

The government began by concentrating on measures to combat the 
unfavourable trade balance. Some minor economies were attempted; 
military training was abandoned, though, as Hasluck shows, not primarily 
for reasons of economy; 2 and government-assisted immigration from 
Britain was curtailed. Income and company taxes were increased. Since 
it was necessary during these months to ship gold to London to meet 
Australia s payments of interest on loans, legislation was passed giving 
the Commonwealth Bank control over gold reserves. In order to meet 
the drain on London funds, and to preserve the internal market for Aus¬ 
tralian producers, the government relied on sharp increases in tariffs and, 
in some cases, outright prohibition of imports. However, it was not until 
the second half of 1930 that imports appreciably declined, the decline being 
due in part to rising unemployment and the loss of purchasing power. 

Combined with these measures was an attempt to stimulate the export 
industries, but the chief measure of this kind, the Wheat Marketing Bills 
which was intended to secure a guaranteed price for growers, was rejected 


P :i The Government and th ' P ^pie 1939-41 (Canberra. .95a). p. 57. 
See debate in the senate on the Wheat Marketing Bill. Com. Pari. Deb,.. Vol. «t 5 . 
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by the senate because of the objection by the opposition to the com¬ 
pulsory marketing pool for which the bill provided. These early measures 
were ineffective in halting the growing budget deficits or the rising level of 
unemployment. Scullin estimated in July 1930 that the loss of income for 
the year was between £60 million and £70 million, and for 1930-31 fore¬ 
cast a budget deficit of £14 million. But when Parliament was summoned 
in November to approve a revision of the budget, the acting treasurer 
revealed that the Commonwealth’s deficit for the July-September quarter 
had been more than £6 million. The increasing strain on the finances of 
the government as the year passed gave force to those who were arguing 
that the budgetary problem was the key to the situation. Critics of the 
government were insisting that no progress could be made in dealing 
either with balance of trade and payments, or with declining production 
and rising unemployment, until all the governments had severely reduced 
their own expenditure and had succeeded in bringing about a general 
reduction in costs. 

Thus, in the first half of 1930 the government was forced to move 
towards retrenchment and deflation. In March discussions occurred 
between the Commonwealth government and the Bank of England con¬ 
cerning Australia’s difficulties in meeting interest payments due to the 
government of the United Kingdom; and the bank inquired whether the 
Commonwealth would welcome a visit by one of its representatives to 
investigate Australian economic problems. This suggestion the government 
was very happy to accept. In June Sir Otto Niemeyer came to Australia 
as the bank’s representative; and, at the prime minister’s invitation, he 
attended the premiers’ conference which met in Melbourne in August. 4 

In the bitter controversy concerning retrenchment and repudiation 
which developed a few months later, the Niemeyer visit was given a 
melodramatic and even sinister interpretation by those sections of Labour 
which were by that time in revolt against the Scullin government. In 
New South Wales Lang created a picture of Niemeyer as the agent of the 
London bondholders, sent by his principals to drain the blood of the 
Australian people. It is true that Niemeyer’s reading of the economic 
situation was deeply offensive to some of the most tenaciously held 
beliefs of the Labour movement and of many of the Australian people. 
It may perhaps be argued that he took a somewhat narrow view of the 
character of the retrenchment he considered to be essential. In his advice 
to the premiers he suggested that import restrictions and exchange ration- 
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i not arrest the decline; and he maintained that in the 

,ng aone £ Austra iian policy of high protection and heavy borrowing 

l ::?Z IttemptTmaintdn /standard of living which was out of step 
with economic conditions abroad, a standard of living which could not e 
justified by the level of Australian production. In his address to t 
premiers in Melbourne,* he clearly implied that to restore and maintain 
financial equilibrium Australia would have to scale down an existing 

standard o^ living which was illusory and artificial and un ™PP° r,ed ^ 
her real strength in international trade. It must be confessed that the 
Australian premiers, who naturally hoped that they might find a way 
out without insulting the idols of Australia’s established social and 
economic policy, had little comfort from Sir Otto Niemeyer. 

The Scullin government was already involved in a conflict with t ie 
New South Wales Labour party led by Lang and with other sections o 
the movement which resisted retrenchment and supported inflation and 
repudiation. It was not assisted in this struggle by the fact that one of the 
first and most uncompromising assertions that costs must fall an 
standards be lowered came from a man who could so easily be represented 
in factional polemics as the propagandist of the banks and the agent of 
oversea financiers. In short, Sir Otto’s visit did not contribute to a 
pacific discovery of remedies for financial ills. In attacking high protection 
and heavy public borrowing, he was attacking economic and social policies 
which were not only articles of faith with the Labour party, but which 
had long been taken for granted by most Australians. He thus dug very 
deep into the vitals of Australian political life. Nor were his conclusions 
concerning the immediate difficulties exempt from criticism. Although he 
argued that import restrictions were an ineffective palliative, and caused 
more evils than they cured, he made plain at the same time his opposition 
to any manipulation of the exchange rate. Nor did he deal at all with 
interest rates, a question which became one of the most sensitive issues 
in the controversies which were about to flare up. His advice, so far as it 
went, was negative. Professor Giblin has suggested that the almost exclusive 
emphasis which Niemeyer and the members of the board of the Com¬ 
monwealth Bank gave to economy and retrenchment helped, by its one¬ 
sidedness, to postpone for a full year the discovery of a compromise 
between the conflicting views which were most powerfully supported in 
the political controversies of the next few months. 9 

At all events, the premiers had not yet discovered a policy, though they 
had been convinced of the need for economy and retrenchment. At the 
August conference they passed a series of resolutions, known as the 
"Melbourne agreement", under which each of the governments under¬ 
took to balance their budgets in the financial year 1930-31 and to avoid 

“ Nlemeye*-'* address to the premiers’ conference of 1930 is printed in Shann and Copland. 
The Crisis in Australian Finance, pp. 18-19. 

* See Giblin, L. F., The Growth of a Central Bank (Melbourne, IQ51), p. 84. 
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unproductive loan expenditure. It was an agreement %vithout substance, 
the fall in the national income was such that the agreement was impossible 
to carry out, and with the exception of South Australia, no government 
seriously made the effort. Moreover, since long-term loan funds were no 
longer available, the second part of the agreement looked after itself. 

However it was Lang's New South Wales party which launched the 
most powerful offensive against economy, retrenchment and deflation. 
Lang was a determined, ruthless and supremely self-confident leader. Since 
1925 his domineering control of the New South Wales party had aroused 
much opposition within his own organization, but he had built a strong 
and not very scrupulous machine to consolidate his rule and had succeeded 
in eliminating critics and opponents. During the depression he sought to 
strengthen his position by allying himself with the more extreme and 
intransigent members of the industrial wing of the movement. A large 
man physically, with a harsh and pugnacious voice and manner, irres¬ 
ponsible in what he asserted or advocated, he set himself in 1930 and 1931 
to play upon the fears and the resentments of the workers. During those 
years he became perhaps the mouthpiece of the most militant and aggres¬ 
sive elements of the Labour movement, at least in New South Wales.There 
were very many trade unionists who believed that he along among Labour 
leaders was fighting to defend the interests of the workers and had not 
capitulated to the financier, the capitalist or the employer, the traditional 
enemies of the working class. The personalities of the two leading 
antagonists contrasted strangely. The prime minister was physically not 
robust, mild in manner, sincere and responsible, hesitating, cautious, 
fundamentally orthodox, a loyal member of the Roman Catholic church. 

Although it was intellectually incoherent, Lang’s policy was well cal¬ 
culated to appeal to the prejudices of large sections of the Labour move¬ 
ment. While he was still in opposition in 1930, he advanced the view that 
the depression was artificially fostered by employers and anti-Labour 
governments. When in April 1930 the T. R. Bavin government repealed 
Lang’s Act of 1925, which had established the 44-hour working week in 
New South Wales, and reduced the salaries of civil servants, Lang 
promised that when he was restored to office he would increase wages and 
return to the shorter working week. In the course of 1930, assisted by the 
Labour Daily, the official organ of his party and machine, he began to 
direct his fire against Australia’s creditors abroad. The Australian worker 
was being sacrificed for the English bondholder, and Niemeyer had come 
to prepare the sacrifice; his real mission was to force the Australian govern¬ 
ments to cut wages and social services. Australia’s financial difficulties 
were due wholly to the burden of war debts, which Australia had in any 
case incurred to save Britain during the first world war; the British gov¬ 
ernment had failed to honour her own debt to the United States, but 
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refused Australia a similar relief.’ The Scullin government was allowing 
the banks and “financial interests” to govern in its stead. Already in 
middle of the year, there were voices demanding repudiation of the oxer- 
sea debt, and asking that pressure be brought to bear on Scullin s gov¬ 
ernment to force him to stand up to the “financiers” and return to a 
‘•Labour programme”. 8 Hoxvever, for the time being, Lang did not actively 
encourage, and the Labour Daily opposed, any step which might split the 
movement at a time when an election was approaching in New South 
Wales. But opposition to retrenchment was certainly spreading rapidly 
Labour circles in New South Wales, and support for the repudiation 
postponement of interest payments; at the same time, the Scullin 
government xvas moving slowly and fearfully in the opposite direction. 

The New South Wales election of October 1930 brought to a head 
the struggle between the Nexv South Wales party and the Scullin gox em¬ 
inent and extended the split into the body of the federal party itself. The 
premier, Bavin, denounced suggestions that the payment of the oversea 
debt be repudiated or postponed and he undertook to carry out the Mel¬ 
bourne agreement. Lang played upon class conflict by opposing wages 
to interest. He argued that there must certainly be no repudiation-no 
repudiation of the claims of wage earners. He denounced the Melbourne 
agreement and undertook to restore the 44-hour week and the salaries of 
civil servants which had been cut by the Bavin government. He promised 
to create nexv public xvorks for the absorption of the unemployed and—the 
coping-stone of the structure—to borrow to xvipe out any budgetary deficit 
that might occur as a result of his other measures. The bankers and the 
economists might think xvhat they liked about this interesting programme; 
the result of the election xvas an overxvhelming victory for Lang. 

Although the programme xvas a complete rejection of the policy of the 
Scullin government, four members of Scullin's cabinet assisted in Lang’s 
campaign. Thus, the struggle xvithin the Labour movement noxv raged 
xvithin the federal party and the federal cabinet. The Nexv South Wales 
members of the federal party, encouraged by Lang’s victory, noxv carried 
the fight into the federal caucus. They xvere assisted by the Labour Daily 
off-stage, which roared against Lyons and Fenton, txvo senior members 
of the ministry. When caucus met in November to consider financial pro¬ 
posals to be put before Parliament, the section of the ministry led by the 
acting prime minister, Fenton—Scullin had gone to Britain to attend the 
imperial conference—Lyons and Forde reiterated support for the Mel¬ 
bourne agreement and proposed fresh taxes and economies to balance the 
budget. But the twenty-odd members from Nexv South Wales had tasted 
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blood; and the majority of caucus, influenced especially by Beasley and 
Anstey, denounced the agreement. While agreeing to increase taxation, 
they rejected most of the proposals for retrenchment proposed by the 
ministers. A resolution moved by Gibbons, a private member from New 
South Wales, requiring the Commonwealth Bank to create sufficient credit 
to cover Commonwealth expenditure and to provide £20 million for 
public works to absorb the unemployed was also passed by caucus. Shortly 
after, it accepted another resolution by Anstey, that the government 
should legislate to require bondholders in a Commonwealth loan shortly 
to mature to retain their securities for another twelve months. It is worth 
noting that four New South Wales members voted against the resolution— 
Theodore, Chifley, McTiernan and Blakeley. Lyons refused to act upon 
it, and it was bitterly denounced from London by Scullin, who emphasized 
the damage the resolution had done to financial negotiations he was 
conducting in London. 9 

Late in November Lyons managed to effect a compromise within 
caucus. The issue between the two factions was postponed until the 
prime minister’s return, but Lyons agreed to arrange through the loan 
council the flotation of a conversion loan for £28 million in December. 

* At the same time the government was running into conflict with the 
governor and the board of the Commonwealth Bank. In November the 
bank refused a request from the government to provide credit to cover 
government deficits and maturing loans, and to finance relief works for the 
unemployed. The bank took the view that it had responsibilities to all 
Australian governments, that it could not finance deficits and that all 
requests for assistance must first be considered by the loan council. A 
request to the bank from Lang for assistance was referred to the loan 
council. It was not yet willing to depreciate the exchange rate. In fact, 
the governor and the board of the bank were convinced that reduction 
of costs and balanced budgets were the sine qua non of economic recovery, 
and they were anxious not to encourage the governments to avoid these 
desperate but necessary remedies. 

The sharp conflict which occurred between the government and Sir 
Robert Gibson, governor of the bank, at the end of 1930 and early in 1931, 
raised very important questions of principle. In particular, it raised the 
question of the power which the government should have in relation to 
the central bank in order to carry through a financial policy for which the 
government assumed responsibility. The attitude of the governor during 
the last few months of the Scullin government, and his success in dictating 
terms to the Government, left its mark on the thinking and the purposes 
of the Labour party, and helps to explain some of the steps taken by it 
when it came to office again during and after the war. 

• For documents connected with the events mentioned in this paragraph, see Shann and Cop- 
land. The Crisis in Australian Finance , pp. 61-7. 

















THEY’RE ALL IN IT NOW. 
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When he returned in January 1931, Scullin found the government’s 
budgetary situation worse than when he had left in August, and he had on 
his hands as well the revolt of the New South Wales party and the Lang 
government, and the bitter factional struggle inside his own parliamen¬ 
tary party. One of his first acts, the proposal that Theodore be restored to 
the treasurership, complicated his problems by antagonizing the right wing 
of the party. Theodore, who had been premier of Queensland before his 
entry into federal politics, 10 was one of the most forceful, colourful and 
talented personalities in Australian politics, and certainly at that time 
the Labour party’s most competent man on questions of finance. After he 
had left the ministry he had continued to be active in caucus, and at the 
troubled meetings of October and November, he had attacked the un¬ 
qualified deflationary policy expressed in Niemeyer’s report and the 
Melbourne agreement. Towards the end of 1930 he began to advocate an 
expansion of credit as a necessary part of a positive policy for the restora¬ 
tion of industrial activity. The prime minister's motion for his restoration 


to his portfolio was carried by a small majority, whereupon Lyons, who 
had been acting treasurer, and Fenton, acting prime minister, withdrew 
from the Ministry. It was improper, they thought, for Theodore to rejoin 
the government before his character had been cleared; moreover, they 
objected to what they took to be the inflationary implications of the views 
he had recently been expressing. It seemed to them that his reappointment 
threw doubt on the sincerity and resolution of the prime minister and the 
government in adhering to the policy of economy and “sound finance” 
which until then they had been defending. 

Theodore’s restoration did not even have the advantage of strengthen¬ 
ing Scullin’s position with the dissident New South Wales faction in 
caucus. Towards the end of 1930 that faction had tended to look to 
Theodore for support in caucus. But Lang appeared with still more daring 
and defiant proposals, culminating early in 1931 with the invention of the 


"Lang plan”. In the new year, the federal government suffered defeat in 
a by-election in New South Wales. Both Scullin and Theodore had taken 
part in the campaign, and the New South Wales executive accepted the 
government’s defeat as an encouragement to struggle more strenuously 
against Scullin, Theodore and their policy. A second federal by-election 
in East Sydney in February produced a serious collision between the two 
parties. In defiance of the constitution of the party, according to which the 
federal executive controls federal policy, the New South Wales executive 
decked that the by-election should be fought on Lang's proposals, and 
that only speakers who adhered to them should be invited to speak in the 
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campaign. A conference between the two executives failed to overcome the 
deadlock, and in the event it was J. A. Beasley, the leader of the Lang 
faction in the federal caucus, who opened the campaign. 

At the same time, a meeting of the New South Wales members of the 
federal parliamentary Labour party resolved with three dissentients to 
follow the federal executive. The resignation of Lyons and Fenton from the 
ministry had led to a reconstruction of the government, and in the recon¬ 
struction, Beasley, Anstey and Daly, three federal members who 
followed Lang, were dropped. The New South Wales faction thereupon 
withdrew from caucus, and thus the party had amputated its left wing. 
The disintegration was completed in March, when Lyons and Fenton 
voted for a motion of censure moved by the opposition, thus placing 
themselves outside the party. This vote revealed that the government’s 
majority had fallen to five, although the five New South Wales members 
who had withdrawn from caucus on this occasion voted with it. 

At the premiers’ conference of February 1931, the two embattled 
sections of the Labour movement formulated their financial proposals. 
To the surprise of the conference Lang produced a plan; it was one which 
embodied repudiation. Lang proposed that the Australian governments 
should pay no further interest to British bondholders until Britain dealt 
with the Australian debt as she had settled her debt with the United States 
of America; that interest on internal loans should be reduced to three 
per cent; and that the Commonwealth government should abandon the 
gold standard, replacing it by what he termed “the goods standard”. The 
plan was immediately and unanimously rejected by the other premiers. 
Most Labour politicians had by this time come to feel strongly that equity 
and good Labour principles alike required the scaling down of fixed 
money claims as well as—perhaps before—the reduction of wages, pensions 
and social service benefits; but none of the other three Labour governments 
in Australia would contemplate the step of repudiation. 

Lang made it plain that his plan, despised though it might be by the 
other governments, was the policy of New South Wales. In April he de¬ 
faulted on oversea interest payments then due—the first of several 
defaults—while he maintained the level of his government’s expenditure. 
He restored the 44-hour week for railway workers, and he introduced 
legislation to reduce interest on New South Wales government loans to 
three per cent. This was, however, shelved by the legislative council. 

At the same conference the “Theodore plan”, which was the most 
ambitious scheme so far advanced by any Australian government for 
dealing with the crisis, was first broached. The Commonwealth treasurer 
proposed that money should be provided through central bank credit to 
restore prices to the 1925-9 level; that there should be a severe reduction of 
interest rates on bank loans, advances and overdrafts; that the Common¬ 
wealth Bank should make large purchases of government securities; and 
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that the exchange rate for the Australian pound should be pegged at its 

“natural level”. 11 . . . 

The Theodore plan required the co-operation of the banks, ancl in tne 

same month discussions between the treasurer and the banks were held. The 
banks refused the co-operation required by the treasurer. The Common¬ 
wealth Bank board resolved that it would co-operate with the government 
and trading banks in assisting industry and restoring employment 
"subject to adequate and equitable reductions in all wages, salaries and 
allowances, pensions, social benefits of all kinds, interest and other factors 
which affect the cost of living”. 12 Later in the same month the bankers, 
after consultation among themselves, informed the treasurer that they 
could not endorse his methods and that governments must begin by setting 
their finances in order and restoring confidence. Until the governments 
gave an earnest of their intention to balance their budgets, the banks 
would not provide credit. 

Thus the Commonwealth government, in attempting to give effect to 
Theodore’s proposals, found itself blocked by the conditions prescribed 
for it by the Commonwealth Bank. It was unwilling to accept these con¬ 
ditions and decided to implement its programme by legislation, although 
some of its proposals did not enjoy the support of the majority of State 
governments. 

Early in March a scries of bills was introduced into the Commonwealth 
Parliament which was designed to put the Theodore plan into action. 
One bill provided for the issue of “fiduciary notes” not exceeding £18 
million in value—£12 million for the relief of unemployment and £6 
million for assistance to wheat farmers. A second suspended the legal 
requirement that the note issue must be backed up to 25 per cent by gold, 
and instead authorized the issue of notes to a total value of £60 million. 
Two other bills reorganized the banking system. One created a central 
reserve bank which would hold compulsorily reserves of the trading banks, 
and possess wide powers to lend to governments; the other reconstituted 
the management of the Commonwealth Bank and extended its activities. 
The provision of the banking bills foreshadowed in several respects the 
legislation introduced and passed by the Labour government in 1945. The 
experiences Labour suffered in the depression years bore fruit, but it was 
a late crop. 

The opposition’s control of the senate made it certain that this pro¬ 
gramme would not be carried out, and the government could scarcely have 
expected it to be. Moreover, by this time, the government was without 
strong roots in the electorate. It had lost some of its best members to the 
opposition, while another powerful section of the movement was attack- 
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ing it from the other side. Theodore’s proposals met with uncompromising 
hostility from the opposition, the banks and the majority of economists, a 
number of whom had already in manifestoes and declarations set down 
their views of what the situation required. The critics argued that, taking 
account of the large deficits that had already been incurred and the 
sums which the banks had already advanced to meet them, the issuing of 
a further £18 million credit would amount to a dangerous degree of 
inflation. The government, it was said, had fallen far short of what was 
both possible and desirable in the way of economizing, and its own con¬ 
tinued high level of expenditure was one main factor in keeping up the 
rate of interest. The banking bills, of course, were taken to indicate only 
an indecent desire to impose political control upon the whole banking 
system. While the bills were being debated in the senate, Sir Robert 
Gibson, the chairman of the Commonwealth Bank board was called to 
the bar of the house to testify, and he argued against the proposal to repeal 
the law concerning the gold reserve. Since the opposition called the tune 
in the senate, Theodore’s legislation was naturally rejected. It was 
evident that the government, whether its case was a good one or not, was 
impotent to give effect to its own policy. If it chose to cling to office, there 
could be only one end: it would be compelled to give way to the demands 
of its critics. 

The events of the first three months of 1931 served the purpose of 
clearly defining the issue between government and opposition. On the 
one side, the critics—opposition, the banks, the independent economic 
experts—were convinced and insisted that the governments must solve 
their budgetary difficulties before either an expansion of credit or an 
all-round reduction of interest rates would be expedient. On the other 
side, the Commonwealth government argued that reduction of fixed 
money claims must accompany any further cut in wages, salaries and 
social service benefits. Cornered, and smarting under the somewhat im¬ 
perious warnings he had received from Sir Robert Gibson, the treasurer 
launched into angry attacks on the banks, and on the Commonwealth 
Bank in particular. Theodore asserted that the bank, quite illegally, was 
trying to prescribe the government’s policy; he asserted, too, that it was 
the bank’s own severely deflationary policy which had been res¬ 
ponsible for part at least of the economic distress. He touched upon the 
political aspects of the disagreement. He pointed out that wage earners had 
already lost some £40 million in wage adjustments—in January the Com¬ 
monwealth arbitration court had ordered a reduction of ten per cent in 
the basic wage—while the holders of fixed money claims had suffered little 
loss. The government was unwilling to increase the sacrifices of wage 
earners and recipients of social services while the drawers of interest went 

unscathed. , 

But defiance at this stage was politically hopeless. The governments 
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opponents had already occupied all the strong positions. No doubt there 
was much point in what Theodore had to say. It is impossible to read the 
innumerable, high-toned utterances of the time about the sanctity of con¬ 
tracts, the abhorrent character of repudiation, and the vital importance 
of confidence, without feeling that those who gave tongue to them took 
the sanctity, die superior claims, of capital for granted, and could not 
see that the wage earner possessed any comparable moral claim. Although 
during 1930 the Commonwealth Bank went to considerable lengths in 
helping the Commonwealth to meet its debts in Britain, the governor 
was perhaps excessively overbearing in 1931 and lacking in resource in 
finding ways to meet the government’s view. 13 Yet in his controversy with 
the bank and its governor, it was the treasurer and his government that 
lost ground in the electorate. The fear of uncontrolled inflation, resent¬ 
ment against political interference with the banking system, a general 
distrust of the government, rapidly grew in strength. Moreover the career 
of Lang in New South Wales helped to weaken the federal government’s 
position. It was quite evident by this time that the opposition and the 
government’s orthodox critics were in control of the situation. 

It was in New South Wales especially that political tempers ran high. 
The Lang plan was causing its inventor some trouble in finding means 
to carry on the public services of the State. The Commonwealth govern¬ 
ment had met the payments on which Lang had defaulted, issuing a writ 
out of the High Court to recover from the government of New South Wales. 
Lang’s talk and practice of repudiation caused a run on the State Savings 
Bank, which closed its doors on 23rd April. 14 In March the State executive 
of the party was expelled by a special conference of the federal party. 
Yet Lang himself retained a great deal of mass support; he appeared on 
numerous platforms at this time, under great placards proclaiming that 
“Lang is Right", to the accompaniment of immense and loudly voiced 
enthusiasm. The movement inspired counter-movements. There appeared 
at this time a somewhat curious organization which called itself the 
“New Guard”, and which seemed to be composed for the most part of 
respectable and right-thinking young men of the business and professional 
classes. It was understood that they were training themselves to rescue, in 
ways not quite clear to the outsider, the honour of their State and country 
when the right moment struck. Its most brilliant moment came when one 
intrepid member slashed with his sword the white ribbon which Lang was 
about to cut to symbolize the opening of Sydney Harbour Bridge. 

Nevertheless, there was a tone of bitterness and desperation in political 
controversy in New South Wales in the early part of 1931 that had never 
appeared before. It seemed to many observers at the time that, while 
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Lang pursued his course and the New Guard organized, the outbreak of 
violence was not beyond the bounds of possibility. 

By the end of March 1931 it was clear what the outcome of the national 
debate on economic policy was; there remained only the question of the 
political steps by which the decision would be put into effect. Shortly 
after his break with the Labour party, Lyons appealed publicly for 
national unity in support of the three objectives of restoring the credit of 
the country, balancing budgets, and economizing in public expenditure. 
Nothing now separated Lyons, and the other right-wing members who 
had withdrawn from the party, from the position which the opposition 
had consistently maintained. In May, therefore, the Nationalist party 
transformed itself into the United Australia party with J. A. Lyons as its 
leader. 

From that time until his death early in 1939, Lyons was to play a 
conspicuous part in Australian public life. He was a Labour man from 
Tasmania, a small and quiet State unaffected by industrialization, where 
Labour politics do not generate the bitterness on industrial issues, die 
incessant factionalism, diat is characteristic of New South Wales. He 
shared the belief in improving die lot of the ordinary people which is die 
common denominator of Australian Labour doctrine; apart from that, 
he was not deeply critical of the sort of society in which he lived. He was 
a devout member of the Roman Catholic church. Plain, homely, sincere, 
with no outstanding intellectual gifts, he was the kind of leader with 
whom the Australian democracy feels comfortable and at home. His 
conventional mind was inevitably shocked by Lang’s iconoclastic dema¬ 
goguery and even by the heresies of Theodore. He was the obvious leader 
of the new party because it was likely that he would be able to unite 
behind the policy which he shared with the opposition those people who 
normally did not vote for die anti-Labour parties, but who were bewildered 
or frightened by Lang and Theodore. He stepped naturally and im¬ 
mediately into the role of the man who had chosen the national interest 
in preference to pusillanimous loyalty to party; because he had broken 
with his party on matters of conscience, he was the most available symbol 
of non-partisan integrity, soundness and security. 

When Lyons assumed the leadership of the new party, he defined the 
issue separating it from the government as resting on three points: the 
government’s support of inflation, its refusal to balance the budget, and 
its wish to establish political control of the banking system. As we shall 
see, the Labour movement continued to be torn by inner conflict, but 
the formation of the United Australia party consolidated all the forces of 
“sound finance”, and it was only a matter of time before these forces 

would gain control of the government. 

Within a couple of months the Scullin government finally accepted 
that policy which the federal Labour party had struggled for months to 
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resist although it was supported by most of the State governments by the 
slosh on parties by the great financial institutions and the most vocal 
of professional economists. In May .93. the loan council appointed a sub- 
committee to “survey the future position with respect to government 
budgets, [and] to determine the result of economies effected and to be 
effected”- the sub committee being required to report back to the fu 
council. The sub committee enlisted the help of a group of economists and 
treasury officials, under the chairmanship of Professor D. B. Copland. It 
was the report of the Copland committee which formed the substance of 
the famous “premiers’ plan" 15 which was adopted by the premiers’ con¬ 


ference in June. 

The chief provisions of the premiers’ plan were as follows: a reduction 
of all adjustable government expenditure by twenty per cent as compared 
with June 1930; conversion of the internal debts of the governments on 
the basis of a 22i per cent reduction in interest rates; the reduction of 
bank rates of interest on deposits and advances; relief in respect of private 
mortgages; some increases in taxation. These measures were not sufficient 
to offset the government deficits forecast for the year 1930-31, and it was 
provided that the remaining deficit should be met by loan. 

In the event, the plan was accepted by the governments and other 
interests affected with little contention. The premiers pointed out that, 
compared with other sections of the community, the holders of government 
securities had suffered little; and that the reduction of interest rates was 
essential if wage earners and the recipients of pensions were to be expected 
to bear the sacrifices provided for them. The main controversy concerned 
the question whether the conversion should be voluntary or compulsory. 
The suggestion of compulsory conversion naturally called forth a great 
deal of moral rhetoric about the “sanctity of contracts”, and it was finally 
agreed by the conference that conversion should in the first instance be 
by appeal to patriotism. Somewhat wryly, the premier of New South 
Wales fell in with his fellow premiers; he contented himself with 


remarking that, in his State, the reduction in government expenditure 
could not come from the wages of the poorly paid or from pensions but only 
from heavy cuts in the salaries of the “tall poppies”. 

Of course, reductions in wages, salaries and social services were still 


deeply repugnant to a large part of the Labour movement. In the sequel, 
Lang did not too scrupulously observe the terms of the agreement; and 
the Lang party in the Commonwealth Parliament voted against the bills 
which gave effect to the reductions in the salaries of Commonwealth public 
servants and in Commonwealth social service benefits. 18 Throughout the 
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country, organs of the Labour movement denounced the plan. The federal 
executive of the Labour party recorded its opposition to the part of the 
plan which reduced wages and social service benefits. In South Australia 
the party executive expelled the parliamentary leader of the party and 
some twenty of his followers who supported it. In Victoria, after the State 
election of 1932, the parliamentary leader was also expelled. It may be 
said, therefore, that the body of the Labour movement adhered to the 
fundamental articles of its social faith. 

Yet these gestures were indicative of little more than Labour’s con¬ 
fusion and indecisiveness. The Labour governments which were in office 
in the Commonwealth, Victoria, South Australia and New South Wales 
had not really developed a policy which they tried to follow decisively; 
as the adoption of the premiers’ plan revealed, to a great extent, they had 
been carried along simply by the pressure of events and by the determin¬ 
ation of their opponents and critics. The fact is that Labour thinking had 
not begun to prepare itself for the sort of problem that arose between 
1929 and 1939. It may be said that no other party had either; and that the 
post-depression thinking of economists and others about problems of 
public finance and the business cycle has very considerably modified the 
“orthodox” doctrines which prevailed in Australia and in other countries 
in the early thirties. However, non-Labour sections of the community had 
this advantage over Labour: they had their orthodoxies ready-made; 
whereas the Labour movement had no agreed and viable alternative which 
it could put to the electorate consistently and with self-conviction. To 
many thousands of industrial workers in New South Wales, it seemed 
that it was Lang alone among their leaders who had managed to preserve 
an independent and defiant working-class point of view; he therefore 
inspired in his followers in the factories and among the unemployed a 
degree of adulation, and among many of his opponents a hatred and fear, 
which for a time brought New South Wales politics to a high pitch of 
tension. Yet his policies were too irresponsible and incoherent to have 
hope of success. It was only at the beginning of 1931 when, politically 
speaking, the chance had passed, that Theodore began to develop an 
intelligible alternative to the orthodoxy of the anti-Labour groups. The 
depression showed up badly the inexperience, the intellectual narrowness 
and the lack of flexibility of the Australian Labour movement. 

It was apparent that the Scullin government, in particular, had in the 
end been led by circumstances to adopt a solution which it could not 
itself single-mindedly approve, a policy which, in the nature of the case, 
the United Australia party might be expected to carry out with greater 
efficiency and conviction. The federal election of 1931 and the New 
South Wales election of 1932 both revealed that neither of the main 
factions into which the movement had divided had the confidence of the 
electorate. 
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Yet it is perhaps an exaggeration to say that the Labour governments 
in the Commonwealth and New South Wales had no influence on the 
course of events. It is arguable that the measures which Lang advocated, 
and Theodore's attempt to expand the currency and to make the banks 
more responsive to government financial policy, helped to bring the 
holders of securities into that prudent and patriotic frame of mind which 
caused the conversion loans which followed die premiers' plan to be such 
a conspicuous success. Although Lang’s career ended in total defeat, it is 
possible diat his verbal onslaughts on the bondholders and his champion¬ 
ship of the wage earner and the pensioner played their part in fashioning 
the even-handed justice of the plan. But the fact remains that, although 
there were in Australia four Labour governments, the anti-slump policy 
finally adopted was substantially the policy of Labour’s opponents. 

The premiers’ plan was faithfully carried out by all the governments 
except that of New South Wales. Partly as a result of the economies of the 
plan, partly because of improvement in export prices, from this point 
economic recovery began. The successful conversion loans, both of internal 
and external debt, and the postponement by the British government of 
war-debt payments, helped Australian governments in the course of the 
next few months to emerge from their budgetary crises. If we allow for 
the state of mind of the community in the middle of 1931, it may be said 
that the severely deflationary measures embodied in the plan constituted 
the only practicable policy available at that time; the only policy which 
politically or economically offered a prospect of arresting the drift. 

The bitterness between the federal and the New South Wales Labour 
parties, accentuated by the defeat of Lang's policy (and indeed of the 
faith of the Labour movement) which the adoption of the premiers’ plan 
signified, made certain the early demise of the Scullin government. It fell 
in November, defeated on a motion moved by Beasley for a royal com¬ 
mission to inquire into Theodore’s use of unemployment relief funds. In 
the savagely contested general election of November 1931, in which, in 
New South Wales electorates, federal and Lang Labour candidates fought 
each other, the Scullin government suffered a crushing defeat. In the 
lower house its numbers were reduced from 35 to 14. The combined 
United Australia and Country parties rose from 34 to 54. Theodore him¬ 
self was defeated by a Lang candidate. One of the five Lang Labour 
members did not survive; but it is interesting that the Lang candidates 
for the senate polled seventy per cent of all the votes cast for Labour. 

The inevitable struggle between the Lyons government and Lang was 
short, sharp and decisive. It transpired at the meeting of the loan council 
in January 1932 that New South Wales alone had failed to reduce 
expenditure by the amount agreed in the premiers’ plan. At the same 
time, he had little success in what he did attempt to do. His bill to cut 
higher public service salaries to a maximum of £500 had been frustrated 
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by the legislative council. In February he was again unable to meet over¬ 
sea interest payments, and the loan council turned a deaf ear to his appeal 
for help. "1 o avoid the scandal of default, the Commonwealth govern¬ 
ment paid up but immediately took legal steps to recover from New South 
Wales. Invoking the section of the constitution which empowers the Com¬ 
monwealth to make laws for the carrying out of the financial agreement 
of 1928, the government passed the Financial Agreements Enforcement 
Act. 17 The Act permitted the Commonwealth, after resolution by Parlia¬ 
ment, to direct that specified revenues of New South Wales be paid to 
the Commonwealth, and also certain moneys held by the banks on behalf 
of the State. In the following weeks, the scope of the legislation was 
widened, and new classes of New South Wales revenue were appropriated 
by the Commonwealth. This legislation was fought by the opposition; and 
it was not much liked by the governments of the other States. It was 
certain that the States, when they accepted the financial agreement, did 
not foresee that the constitutional amendment made at that time would 
give the Commonwealth such power over the States as this. It was another 
rude demonstration to them of the financial predominance which the 
Commonwealth had achieved. However, the constitutional validity of 
the legislation was sustained by the High Court. 18 

Lang decided to defy the might of the Commonwealth, although his 
defiance compelled him to defy Commonwealth law, and to break the law 
of his own State. He withdrew public moneys from the banks, directed 
that revenues should be paid to the treasury, and barricaded the treasury 
in order to deny Commonwealth officers access to its records. For a time 
the issue of income tax assessments was suspended. But a struggle which 
threatened to go on for some time, and in which the dignity and majesty of 
Government would have been gravely impaired, was ended by the abrupt 
intervention of Sir Philip Game, governor of New South Wales, who 
dismissed Lang on the ground that he was acting in defiance of the law. 
The governor was bitterly accused of political partisanship by Lang’s 
supporters, but for the majority his action was no doubt a welcome con¬ 
clusion to a futile and dangerous conflict. At all events, in the ensuing 
election on 11th June the Lang government was heavily defeated. 

The Lyons government had come to office at a fortunate time; from 
the end of 1931 the economic tide began to turn. Throughout 1932 and 
1933, improvement in export prices and the revival of industry helped 
the government to restore budget equilibrium. The budget of 1934 showed 
a surplus, and some of the cuts which had been made to pensions were 
restored. The Australian economy was one of the first to recover from the 
slump. 

The disasters which it endured during the depression left permanent 
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and important marks on the Labour movement. When the party returned 
to office in the Commonwealth in i 9 4 >. P olic V during the following 

eight years, and especially between 1944 and ‘9-19- P roved 10 be dee P > 
influenced by its reading of the lessons of the depression. One lesson was 
its determination, come what may, to make full employment the chief 
goal of its international and domestic policies. For that matter, the shock 
of the depression, following upon a decade of borrowing and expansion, 
left a permanent uneasiness on the margin of Australian political con¬ 
sciousness. In the years that followed, no political party could afford to 
be lukewarm to the demand for full employment, in spite of the vexations 
associated with the shortage of labour which prevailed after the second 


world war. ... . 

The emphasis which the federal Labour party gave to banking and 

finance throughout the next twenty years was also due in part to its 
defeat in 1931. In its next period of office it proved that its thinking about 
finance and banking had greatly matured, especially under the influence 
of J. B. Chifley, who had held a minor post in the government in 1931. 
In the general election of 1934 the party tried to make banking the central 
issue. The details of the reorganization of banking which it proposed 
differed from time to time. But its proposals included always the recon¬ 
struction of the management of the Commonwealth Bank, mainly to 
produce a closer co-ordination between the policies of government and 
bank. This was a requirement which was later supported by the report 
of the royal commission on banking which reported in 1937, and of which 
Chifley was a member. The Labour party also wished to destroy the 
influence on the bank’s policy of the representatives of private commercial 
and financial organizations who had seats on the board. It also believed 
that events had proved that the authority of the central bank over the 
private banks should be strengthened. However, it was not until 1945 that 
federal Labour had the opportunity to turn its hands to this recon¬ 


struction. 


In federal politics between 1932 and 1939 the problems of Australia’s 
external trade and the strengthening of defence were the chief pre¬ 
occupations. The depression compelled a more critical attitude by the 
Australian government to the extreme protectionist policy which had been 
followed in the boom years. Even before the depression, Australian 
governments had been concerned about the effects of high protective duties 
and consequent high costs of production upon the marketing of exports. 
The depression made it still more difficult to assume that export markets 
were secure, whatever the level of internal costs or the trade policy of 
the Australian government. The post-depression governments, as quickly as 
they could, removed the surcharges and the prohibitions of imports which 
had been imposed as an emergency measure at the onset of the depression, 
and throughout the thirties there was a general easing of tariffs. In part! 
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this resulted from the decision of the Tariff Board to take into account 
the protective effect of the exchange rate which had been pegged at the 
rate A£i25 to E£ioo in 1931; in part it followed from the Ottawa agree¬ 
ment of 1932 under which the government was committed to extend pre¬ 
ference to British imports. It was also dictated by a desire to extend 
Australian trade with other countries. 19 

The effects of the Ottawa agreement on trade and internal production 
were hotly contested throughout the whole period. After Ottawa the 
volume of exports to the United Kingdom and also the volume of inter¬ 
empire trade greatly increased, though no one argued that these increases 
were wholly attributable to the influence of imperial preference. But the 
agreement was sharply attacked by the Chamber of Manufactures, which 
objected to the granting of “reasonable opportunities for competition on 
the Australian market to British imports”, and rejected any talk “of com¬ 
petition within the home market”. 20 The Labour opposition was equally 
critical, partly because of the threat to Australian secondary industries 
and employment, and partly because of the limitation imposed by articles 
9-12 of the agreement on the freedom of the Australian Parliament to 
determine rates of tariff. The government showed some courage in defend¬ 
ing the Ottawa conception and in easing tariff restrictions when both 
Labour and the manufacturers were combined against it in support of an 
unrepentant protectionism.lt entered into trade agreements with Belgium 
and several other countries as part of its policy of clearing the channels of 
Australia's external trade. When the time for the reconsideration of the 
Ottawa agreement approached in 1937, discussions had begun between the 
United Kingdom and the United States with the object of improving 
trade relations between those two countries; the Australian government 
let it be known that, for the sake of freeing world commerce, it would 
sacrifice some of the advantages that it enjoyed under the Ottawa system. 
However, the outbreak of war settled all such problems for the time being. 
The bulk purchasing agreements, dealing with wheat, wool and other 
exports, which the government concluded with the government of the 
United Kingdom, took care of the marketing of exports for the war years. 


Ill 


During the 1930s, the approaching struggle in Europe naturally com¬ 
pelled the Australian government, the parties and the public, to think 
more about foreign policy and military defence than they had done for 
many years. Foreign policy has never been one of the main preoccupations 
of Australian governments; membership of the empire, dependence on 
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British arms, industry and markets, the prestige of British institutions, 
and Australia’s remoteness from Europe, which had been untt. then the 
centre of gravity of world politics, had combined to allow Britain to 
exercise the initiative in framing foreign policy for the whole of the British 
Commonwealth. This situation, of course, was not tacitly accepted: Aus¬ 
tralian governments had frequently claimed for Australia and for the 
dominions generally the right to be consulted by the imperial government 
about matters of policy in which Australia's interests were also at stake 
This was a prominent theme in the discussions of foreign policy and 
imperial relations carried on by the Hughes and Bruce governments 
during the 1920s. Such consultation never became established as a matter 
of course, and even during the second world war the Australian govern¬ 
ment on occasion found itself virtually committed to the use of Aus¬ 
tralian troops by decisions of the British government in which it had had 
no share, but this was an issue not seriously enough regarded to influence 
die thinking of Australian governments. In the interval between the two 
world wars, non-Labour governments held it to be axiomatic that the 
defence of Australia could not be separated from the security of Britain, 
and that Australian military or strategical planning must be part of the 
military preparations of Britain and of the British Commonwealth as a 


whole. 

Throughout the twenties, questions of defence and external relations 
were naturally subordinated to those other questions of internal politics 
-markets, migration, finance, economic development—which made up 
the substance of Australian politics. Between 1922 and 1929 the Bruce- 
Page government undertook the strengthening of the defences: there was 
considerable naval building, and the air force was established as an 
independent service. When the Scullin government came to office in 1929, 
compulsory military training was immediately abolished, partly as an 
economy measure, but partly also—perhaps mainly—because of the 
opposition of the Labour movements to compulsion and to anything that 
looked like preparation for war. During the depression expenditure on 
the armed forces dwindled to insignificance. However, beginning in 1933, 
the Lyons government inaugurated a new programme of rearmament, a 
programme which was greatly stimulated later by the occurrence of the 
Munich crisis. 


In the four or five years before the outbreak of war, Britain’s leader¬ 
ship in the making of foreign policy was perhaps as marked as it had ever 
been. The foreign policy of the Australian government does not appear 
to have diverged in any important respect from the policy of the British 
government. Australia followed Britain in its policy of support for the 
League of Nations and in its reliance upon the doctrine of collective 
security. It applied sanctions against Italy in the Abyssinian crisis in 
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1 935 - 21 Later, it appeared to approve of the steps taken by Chamberlain 
to appease Germany. It is even possible that at this time the government 
was rather more acquiescent than other bodies of conservative opinion 
in the country. In 1938, for example, on the occasion of Eden’s resignation 
from the foreign secretaryship, some Australian newspapers, which would 
never have ventured to suggest that there might or should be any breach 
in the complete solidarity of thought and action between Britain and her 
dominions, were complaining that Chamberlain was embarking on a 
course about which the dominions might be more directly consulted. In 
the course of the Munich crisis, and shortly after, the government did 
urge certain suggestions upon the British government. But there was no 
aspect of the Chamberlain policy on which it publicly appeared that 
Lyons or his ministers had any important disagreements or reservations. 

Yet it is doubtful whether public opinion in 1937-8 was quite so settled. 
Apart from the dissenting views of Labour to be referred to in a moment, 
there was in Australia, as in Britain, much anxious doubt concerning 
both the morality and the expediency of appeasement; just as, during the 
Abyssinian dispute, there were many who believed that Britain was 
jeopardizing her own interests and those of the dominions, by a quixotic 
attachment to the League of Nations. However, in practice such views 
were unimportant. With the exception of those who took their political 
lead from one or other of the organs or sections of the Labour movement, 
the Australian people on the whole were so accustomed to identify them¬ 
selves with Britain in world affairs, so readily assumed that their own 
security could not be detached from Britain’s, and, in any case, were so 
much more concerned about domestic issues, that they would hardly 
expect an Australian government to develop views of its own in the sphere 
of international politics. At this time, moreover, it was very easy for public 
opinion to be satisfied with the policy of Chamberlain. The Australian 
people for the most part was no more ready than the British to yield to 
the inevitable, and a policy like that of "collective security” that could be 
made to appear to be saving the peace would not be closely or sceptically 
examined. 

Within the Labour movement, opinion, though it was far from being 
unanimous, was much more critical of the decisions of the British govern¬ 
ment. Yet, for all its independence, it is doubtful whether Labour, in the 
five years before the outbreak of war, succeeded in escaping equivocation. 
Equivocation and self-deception there were bound to be; for war, like 
depression, heightened the tension in Labour’s attitude towards capitalist 
society-it could neither accept it nor reject it. But underlying all the 
conflicting views that were voiced within the movement, there were certain 
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pervasive sentiments which had been present throughout most of its 

history. . 

There was. in the first place, an initial predisposition towards an anti¬ 
war doctrine, influenced no doubt by that association of war with capital¬ 
ism and imperialism which is common in modern left-wing thought. 
Again, there was in some quarters a long-standing suspicion of the British 
Empire and of the imperial connection, a fear of being manoeuvred into 
helping Britain to prosecute her imperialist ambitions in a European war. 
A few years before, while the Bruce- Page government was in office, this 
motive had caused some members of the Labour party to look askance at 
the contention of the Australian government that there should be more 
frequent and more serious consultation with Britain on matters of foreign 
policy, because it seemed to these people that consultation might cause 
Australia to become entangled in British schemes. 

Moreover, the Labour movement was apt to believe that it was the 
chosen vehicle of Australian nationalism; that it alone really stood, or 
could stand, for the advancement of the peculiar interests of the Aus¬ 
tralian nation. Many of its members believed that the movement had a 
special duty to ensure that the interests of the Australian nation were 
neither sacrificed for nor subordinated to those of Britain or of any other 
state. Sometimes the doctrine of “Australia first” was taken to mean that 
Australia had no further duty in defence than to protect the physical 
integrity of the continent by repelling any attempt at invasion. However, 
although these long-standing and pervasive sentiments gave some con¬ 
tinuity and coherence to the debates which were going on within the Labour 
party and the trade unions throughout the thirties, the movement did not 
succeed in developing an attitude that approached unanimity, at least 
certainly not before Russia and Japan had come into the war. 

The controversy concerning the use of sanctions against Italy late in 
>935 provides an interesting test of the attitudes of the political parties. 
The Lyons government, without apparent misgivings, followed Britain 
and the League of Nations in imposing sanctions. In New South Wales 
Lang and his organ the Labour Daily had supported collective security 
superficially and uncritically, as many other sections of opinion had done, 
because this had seemed to them to be the formula whidi could keep war 
at bay. But when sanctions were invoked against Italy, it became apparent 
in the Lang group that collective security was more than a formula or 
incantation; and that if it had to be implemented by the use of sanctions 
against an aggressor, it might lead to war. Lang and his journal there¬ 
fore changed their ground, and denounced sanctions with arguments 
that were clearly isolationist in tendency. In the debates in the house of 
representatives, Beasley, the leader of Lang's party, argued that Australia 
must withdraw from the league and adhere vigorously to a policy of 
isolation and neutrality. The views of John Curtin, who had recently 
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succeeded Scullin as leader of the official federal party, were more difficult 
to come to terms with. He disclaimed isolationism and maintained in 
opposition to Beasley that Australia could not wash its hands of the 
European conflict. At the same time, he criticized the policy of sanctions 
because it was liable to involve Australia in a shooting war. Throughout 
this earlier period Curtin was perhaps chiefly anxious lest the government 
would conclude that it had a general or unconditional obligation to 
follow Britain into a war in the name of the league and collective security. 
In the election of 1937 he declared that "reliance on collective security is 
national suicide”. From 1934 to 1938, the federal party, under Curtin’s 
leadership, opposed the growing expenditure by the government on the 
navy, and argued that it should concentrate rather on air power. This 
was, in fact, an old theme in Labour discussion of defence: the argument 
assumed that air power was purely defensive in its use, while naval con¬ 
struction seemed to suggest that the government intended to throw 
Australia into a war fought beyond the borders of the country. Yet Curtin 
reiterated that his view was not to be identified with isolationism. It 
should be remembered, in interpreting these views, that one of Curtin’s 
main tasks was to nurse the Labour movement towards the recovery of 
unity, and his statements were probably made as much with an eye on 
the clashing factions of Labour as on the warring nations of Europe and 
Africa. 

The resolutions of the triennial conference of the Australian Labour 
party held in May 1939 may be taken as a second example of Labour 
thought. The conference declared its determination to defend the 
principles and institutions of democracy; it recognized that Australia was 
"an integral part of the British Commonwealth of Nations”; but again 
its declared policy was defensive: “We maintain that Australia will 
adequately play its part in imperial defence by the maintenance of the 
inviolability of the Commonwealth of Australia.” These motions were 
passed in opposition to others demanding adherence to collective security, 
and they had the support of Curtin. He said: 


Our programme is a programme based upon the fact that in recent years, particularly 
since 1932, the government’s policy for the safety of Australia has relied upon either 
the theory of collective security dr the assumption of adequate Imperial assistance, 
instead of doing what the A.L.P.’s programme contained, viz., postulated that the 
primary effort in the defence of the nation as part of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations depends upon the policy of the Australian government and the efforts of 
the Australian people ... I say that it would be foolish to contend that the people 

here are able to act as a police force in Europe or a salvage corps in Europe-it 

in the course of things it becomes inevitable that we be dragged into a war. we 
will have to play our part and shape our position as it arises. But that^s different 
from giving an undertaking to share in not only the risks at the time the treaty was 
made, but also the unforeseen and unpredictable developments that may lie due to 
the changing nature of the nations. 


Apparently the policy of the federal party was not to commit itself-at least, 
this seemed to be Curtin’s advice at the time. It was a difficult attempt to 
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steer a course between Labour’s traditional opposition to war on foreign 
soil and the admission of the possibility of ultimate involvement. Curtin 
and his party may have been right to regard with considerable scepticism 
the policies of the British and Australian governments between 1934 and 
1939; but in the situation that existed in 1938-9, the advice to wait and 

see was not a striking alternative. 

Opinion within the trade unions was even more uncertain and con¬ 
fused. Isolationism; a doctrinal opposition to “imperialism ; a horror of 
war; a conviction that the interests of Australian workers could not leally 
be at stake in a war fought on the other side of the world, were with many 
very powerful considerations. But communist inlluence had also to be 
reckoned with, and at this time the policy of the communists was to resist 
the encroachment of fascism and thus defend the Soviet Union. And there 
were many in the trade unions who, independently of the communists and 
because of their hatred of the fascist governments which had destroyed 
the trade unions of other countries, could not embrace either the blank 
isolationism of Lang or the cautious reserved policy of the federal party. 
They were distrustful of Chamberlain’s motives. The Australian Council 
of Trade Unions wavered, partly in response to shifts in the balance of 
power within the organization, partly under the influence of the march 
of events in Europe. The A.C.T.U. conference of 1935 had passed a 
resolution condemning participation in war abroad. In 1937 resolutions 
were adopted which were nearer to prevailing communist policy: support 
for collective security through the League of Nations, while at the same time 
taking action to resist the rush towards war. And in 1939, the A.C.T.U., 
while denouncing non-interventionism in Spain, rejected an attempt 
made at the conference to pledge the support of the Australian unions to 
"workers in all lands waging their struggle against fascist aggression in 
their respective countries”. 

However, many of the differences between the two main parties in 

the federal Parliament narrowed in the few months before war started. 

Between 1934 and 1939 the government had increased expenditure on 

defence, and the three-year plan which was announced in March 1939 

substituted for the earlier emphasis on naval construction a "balanced 

development , in which the strengthening of the air force was given an 

important place. This Curtin took to be a concession to his own view. He 

seemed to have been reassured also by finding during the Munich crisis 

no evidence that the government would commit Australia to enter a war 

which broke out in Europe. Nevertheless, there remained important 

differences between the parties, which, at least until the entry of the 

Japanese, provided part of the material of party politics after the war had 
commenced. 

The Labour party refused to enter a national administration after the 
war commenced, although it was several times appealed to by the leaders 
z 
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of the government, and severely scolded for its obstinacy by the conser¬ 
vative press. Menzies made his last appeal in August 1941, just before his 
own resignation, when he offered the Labour party an equal number of 
places in the cabinet, and said that he was willing to serve under a Labour 
prime minister. From every point of view, Curtin’s attitude was un¬ 
questionably correct. Party suspicions and antagonisms, the wish to score 
party advantages, are not so easily suspended in Australia as they are in 
Britain; besides, until late in 1941, Australia was not so nearly or im¬ 
mediately threatened as Britain was. With followers like Ward and others 
behind him, Curtin could not have consolidated his control of the party 
as successfully as he did if he had agreed to enter a coalition. The Labour 
party had not yet recovered from the internal bitterness engendered by 
the depression, and it was one of Curtin's main contributions to public 
life that he did so much to restore harmony to the Labour movement. 
Even leaving out of account the conflicts that survived from the days of 
1931, Curtin was himself developing a policy about the war which allowed 
him to co-operate closely with the government on most important matters, 
but which was regarded with great suspicion by some elements within the 
Labour movement, and especially of course by the communists before 
Germany’s attack on Russia, and by sections of the party and the trade 
union movement in New South Wales. By joining a national government 
he would have laid himself open to the charge of being indifferent to "the 
interests of Labour” and he would have lessened his chance of inducing the 
Labour movement throughout the country to follow his attitude of sup¬ 
porting the war. But, apart from all such considerations, he believed that 
opposition within Parliament ought to continue. He knew that there 
were differences between the political parties that ought to be ventilated, 
in both internal and external matters, and he believed that the war would 
be prosecuted more efficiently if there were a strong and critical opposition. 
Events proved him to be right in all these calculations. From the party’s 
own point of view the decision to keep the identity of the party intact 
certainly proved to be the right one; but equally it proved to be the right 
one from the point of view of the nation. It is hardly likely that the 
country would have possessed so strong a war-time government or a com¬ 
munity so united in the later years of fighting, if the leaders of the federal 
party had opened the cracks within the movement and the trade unions 
by joining a national government. 

John Curtin was perhaps the strongest personality brought to the 
front in public life by the war. During the first war he had suffered for 
his advocacy of an anti-war position. When he succeeded to the leader¬ 
ship of his party on Scullin’s retirement, he would not have been con¬ 
sidered either a spectacular or a commanding leader. But he was a man 
of sincerity and integrity, quiet and thoughtful in manner, not. by 
comparison with most Labour orators, aggressive or provocative in public 
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speech. As we have seen, his utterances on international affairs during t ic 
thirties were not especially clear-cut or convincing. Vet as the leader of 
the country in war, he proved to be firm and strong. He was utterly devoted 
to the traditions and ideals of moderate, reformist Australian Labour, and 
to the strength and unity of the organization. He had made it one of lus 
chief tasks when he became federal leader to heal the wounds that had not 
recovered since the depression. He was first and foremost a party man. 
But under the stimulus of the war, he proved to be capable of great 
personal and intellectual development; and, without at any time separating 
himself from the rank and file of his movement, he rose to the great national 
and international issues that presented themselves, and inspired the party 
to become, perhaps for the first time, a national party, in the sense that 
it had something positive to say about all the main aspects of the life 
of the community and about its relations with the rest of the world. 
Whether it has retained the breadth and vigour it acquired during the 
war is another matter; certainly between 1941 and 1948 it exhibited a new 
maturity for which Curtin’s leadership was in great measure responsible. 

Although the Labour opposition did not hesitate to attack the govern¬ 
ment in the house during the first two years of war—there were disagree¬ 
ments about methods of financing the war, and, as we shall see, about the 
ways in which Australian troops should be employed—Curtin had the 
trust and confidence of the leaders of the government, and the government 
was not seriously embarrassed by the continuation of party politics. After 
the general election of 1940 had so weakened the government that it 
depended on the support of two independent members, the advisory war 
council was established, on which government and opposition had equal 
representation; in the council many of the most important questions of 
war policy were debated. The arrangement was certainly an advantage for 
the opposition; no opposition has ever been more generously treated by 
its opponents. It kept the leading members of the Labour front bench 
intimately acquainted with problems and developments; it gave them a 
forum, often public, where they could systematically criticize aspects of 
the war administration, without themselves having to accept responsibility; 
and it gave an opportunity for some of the men who were later to become 
the dominant personalities in the Labour government which was formed 
in 1941-including Curtin himself, Beasley and Evatt-to establish them¬ 
selves as national figures. While the Labour party grew in strength as the 
war progressed, the government parties faltered. Menzies’s resignation 
in August 1941 was caused mainly by personal quarrels among his 
followers and by the dissatisfaction of disappointed office seekers in his 
party. Fadden, the leader of the Country party, formed an administration 
which lasted for two months. His budget, presented to the house in October, 
brought about the defeat of his government; the two independent 
members voted against him. and Curtin was invited to form an adminis- 
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iration. The Labour party was successful in the elections of 1943 and 1946; 
it thus had entered upon the longest spell of office it had so far enjoyed in 
the Commonwealth Parliament. 22 


IV 

When Britain declared war on Germany, Menzies took the view that, since 
Britain was at war, Australia was at war also. The opposition did not 
question the inevitability of Australia’s participation, although it had not 
yet abandoned its opposition to the use of Australian troops abroad. That 
Australia’s primary military task was the defence of its own coasts con¬ 
tinued for some time to be the official Labour view. In the first few days 
of the war, Curtin made plain his view that Parliament should sit 
regularly to discuss the great questions about which decisions would have 
to be made, and it was clear that he thought that the disposition of Aus¬ 
tralian forces was a matter on which Parliament, and thus the opposition, 
must have a say. However, when in November 1939 the government 
decided to send units of the second A.I.F. overseas, the decision did not 
produce so much opposition from the Labour party as its stream of pre¬ 
war declarations might have suggested. The question could never have 
been made a real issue, 6ince for the great majority of the Australian 
people it went without saying that Australian forces would be at the 
disposal of the imperial authorities for use wherever they were most 
needed in the common cause. When ships of the Royal Australian Navy 
joined British naval forces in the Mediterranean, and when, before the 
end of the year, the empire air training scheme was announced under 
which thousands of Australian airmen were to be trained for service in 
Europe and the Middle East, these decisions caused no significant political 
controversy. The pre-war doctrine of the Labour party that Australian 
troops should be used only for the defence of Australia, conceived in the 
narrowest way, had no basis either in the strategical facts of life, or, after 
the war had started, in any really important section of public opinion. 
It very quickly became almost a dead letter. But the other question— 
where, assuming that Australians did fight in other parts of the world, 
they could be most usefully employed—did remain important; and it 
became from time to time one of considerable controversy, at least until 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbour and the over-running of Malaya settled 
it by leading to the withdrawal of the sixth, seventh and ninth divisions 
from the Middle East and their employment in the Pacific area. Even in 
the last months of 1939 the government had hesitated about sending the 
sixth division to the Middle East 23 because it was uncertain about the 
intentions of Japan, and not confident that the defences of Malaya and the 

“A detailed account of federal politics between tgso and the fall of the Fadden government in 
October 1941 will be found in Hasluck, The Government and the People. 

=> Ibid., Ch. 4- 
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Netherlands East Indies were strong enough to withstand a Japanese 
move to the south. Throughout 1940 and 1941, while the three divisions 
in the Middle East were engaged in north Africa, Greece, Crete and Syria, 
government and opposition alike were disturbed by the accumulating 
evidence of the vulnerability of Singapore. As the fighting spread in 
Europe and the Middle East it became ever more unlikely that Britain 
would be able to satisfy Australian requirements concerning the forces 
and materials needed in the Far East to guarantee Australian security. 
In the first two years of war, the opposition was restless because so many 
of Australia’s trained men were committed in the Middle East campaign. 
In May and June of 1941, Curtin and the other Labour representatives on 
the advisory war council began to argue that it might be best if British 
forces evacuated north Africa, on the ground that failure there would 
weaken the capacity of the whole Commonwealth to defend its territories 
and interests in the Atlantic, the Far East and the Pacific. 24 However, this 
view was not for a moment accepted by the government. Menzies replied 


that collapse in north Africa would have disastrous consequences in India 
and for the British position in the whole of Asia. But the arguments of 
members of the Labour party enjoyed some public sympathy; at least, the 
losses suffered by the Australian forces in Greece and Crete were dis¬ 
turbing, and raised some doubts about the soundness of the strategy and 
the realism of the allied command. 

However, the turn of the tide in north Africa and, later, the onrush 
of the Japanese army put an end to these controversies by imposing their 
own answer to the problem of where Australian forces should be employed. 
Japan’s southward drive was so direct and immediate a threat to the 
physical integrity of the continent that henceforth, as far as military 
action was concerned, the war for Australia became a war against Japan, 
although the navy and Australian airmen continued to play their part in 
the war in Europe. Moreover, henceforth any opposition that survived 
within the Labour movement to the raising of expeditionary forces no 
longer applied. 


Neither did Labour’s long-standing opposition to compulsory military 
service provide an issue as delicate as might have been expected from pre- 
was oratory. The federal Labour party was still opposed in principle to 
compulsion for service abroad; at the end of 1939, when the government 
introduced compulsory military service for certain age-groups in order 
to keep the strength of the militia at 75,000, the opposition objected. But 
the whole question of compulsion touched very sore spots in political 
memory and consciousness, and while they continued in office, the non- 
Labour parties found it expedient not to stir the depths of political 
passion, and accordingly following the dual system of voluntary enlistment 
for service abroad and compulsion for service within Australia. This was 


u Ibid., pp. 555-60. 
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the arrangement which prevailed throughout the war; except that, in 
the dark days of 1942, when the Japanese had ovenvhelmed Malaya and 
the Netherlands East Indies, Curtain induced the Labour party, including 
its extra-parliamentary organs, to consent to an amendment of the Defence 
Act whereby conscripted men could be required to serve within a defined 
area in the western Pacific. 25 No doubt the dual system involved many 
administrative and other inconveniences; and, on occasion, there were 
signs of some ill-will between troops who had volunteered for oversea 
service and members of the Australia-based conscripted militia. But, since 
an attempt to impose general conscription would probably have revived 
the bitterness which had appeared in the first world war, it was perhaps the 
system which would work with least tension. Besides, as Australian forces 
were required by circumstances to concentrate on holding the Japanese in 
the islands to the north, the amendment of the Defence Act which was 
achieved in 1943 robbed the question of most of its importance. It was a 
degree of compulsion which was unprecedented in Australia; it is doubtful 
whether a non-Labour government would have been able for political 
reasons to go so far. Indeed, the Labour government reacted to the 
emergency of 1942 by conscripting civilians for industrial purposes and 
for construction work. There were critics who complained that military 
conscription which required Australians to defend their country only in 
the area bounded by the equator on the north and by the 110th and 159th 
meridians was a shameful compromise. Yet, at the same time, it is im¬ 
portant to emphasize how much ground the officials and the rank and file 
of the Labour movement yielded, at Curtin’s instigation, in modifying 
deeply rooted dogmas to meet the national emergency. It was a con¬ 
cession perhaps made easier to achieve by Curtin’s policy of refusing 
offers and pressure to enter a national government. By so doing, he was 
able to bring about the degree of unity within the party and the move¬ 
ment which was necessary for the drastic control of private lives which 
was introduced in the course of 1942. It is probable, too, as we have 
already suggested, that if he had not insisted on maintaining the in¬ 
dependence of his party, he would not later have enjoyed the authority 
over the diverse and not easily controlled factions or elements of the 
movement which was a condition of the strong government of the later 

stages of the war. 

The second world war provided a much greater challenge to Australian 
economic, social and administrative capacity than the first. This was not 
only because the nature of war had changed in 25 years, and absorbed 
more of the material resources and the human capacities of the belligerent 
nations than ever before; it was also because Britain was relatively weaker 
and more severely taxed. In economic life, as in foreign policy, the decline 
of Britain forced Australia to rely on her own devices more than had 

* See Defence (Citizen Military Forces) Act (No. 2 of « 94 S) and Curtin’, speech. Com. Pvl. 
Debs., Vol. 173 » PP- 264-70. 
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ever been the case. A great impetus was given to the process of indus¬ 
trialization. Britain’s loss of her armament in the disaster of Dunkirk, 
harrying of her production by the bombing of industrial centres; her own 
enormous requirements and the many demands upon the productive 
capacity of the United States all meant that the Australian forces could 
not be equipped mainly by British industry, as they had been in the fust 
world war. After the fall of France, the government took in hand the 
organization of production of munitions. A director-general of munitions, 
clothed with wide executive powers, was appointed: the position was 
entrusted to Essington Lewis, one of the country’s ablest and most respected 
industrialists who, as general manager of the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company, was the most important personality in the iron and steel 
industry. In the months that followed, the production of munitions 
expanded greatly; by May 1943 the Commonwealth government had 
constructed some 50 factories owned by itself, and had constructed almost 
200 annexes or extensions to existing privately owned factories. Much ol 
the equipment produced had not before been manufactured in Austialia. 
The manufacture of machine tools and of certain types of electrical and 
optical apparatus, for example, was an innovation in Australian industry. 
The aircraft industry was established and developed. By the diversion of 
labour from non-essential employment, by "dilution agreements’’ with 
the trade unions by means of which rapidly and partially trained men 
were put into the factories, and by the recruitment of women for industry, 
labour was provided to make possible this increased production of the 
machines of war. Between 1939 and 1944, factory employment increased 
from some 550,000 to 750,000, much of this increase occurring while Aus¬ 
tralian troops were mainly involved in fighting in New Guinea and the 
islands to the north. Moreover, when Australia became the base for the 
American forces serving in the western Pacific, there were still further 
tasks to be accomplished by economic organization. It was necessary to 
produce food and other supplies for die American troops, and a great 
deal of construction work became necessary, including the building of 
aerodromes, strategic roads and railways and the enlarging of docks and 
harbours. 

Thus, in the later stages of the war (and especially after the entry of 
the Japanese and the arrival of American forces in the country) problems 
of manpower were particularly acute. In June 1941 the government had 
appointed Wallace Wurth, the chairman of the New South Wales public 
service board, to the newly created position of director-general of man¬ 
power; until the end of the war Wurth administered the government’s 
policies for the recruitment of men and women for industry and other 
civilian occupations. At the same time as it had established the manpower 
directorate, the government had set up the department of war organization 
of industry, which throughout the war had the responsibility of con- 
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trolling civilian production, surveying and supervising the use of pro¬ 
ductive capacities, and diverting all possible resources to war purposes. 
However, in the opinion of one who was associated with the department, 
it was not until the change of government in October 1941, and especially 
not until the early successes of the Japanese had made Australians fear 
that the enemy might secure a landing on the coasts of northern Queens¬ 
land, that a vigorous and effective direction of labour, combined with a 
thorough-going regulation of non-essential production, was perfected. 26 
After the Curtin government came to power, and in order to plan and 
carry out the development made necessary when Australia became the 
base for American forces operating in the western Pacific, the allied works 
council and the civil construction corps were established, the latter 
organization involving the conscription of labour for constructional 
work. E. G. Theodore appeared again in public life as director of the allied 
works council. By the middle of 1943 American and Australian victories, 
including the successful campaign in New Guinea and the American 
naval victory in the battle of the Coral Sea, had removed the danger of 
Japanese invasion of the mainland. From this time, the government was 
able to relieve the great pressure on man-power by withdrawing men 
from the forces, especially to free workers for agriculture and for the 
building and constructional industries. 

In the course of 1942 the Australian public realized for the first time 
what interferences with their established habits of life total war involved. 
From time to time war organization of industry was guyed and denounced 
in the press as the embodiment of trivial and unintelligible bureaucratic 
meddling. Before the crisis of early 1942 Australian governments had been 
somewhat reluctant to interfere very drastically with the normal economic 
freedoms. The Labour party in 1939 had even resisted the proposal to 
compile a national register, alleging, on the one hand, that such a thing 
could become the means of imposing industrial conscription, and, on the 
other, that a non-Labour government would be unlikely to administer 
controls of capital and labour justly and impartially. Even the Menzies 
government had been irresolute in working out and applying both 
industrial and man-power controls. After the general election of 1940 
had left the government dependent on the support of the two indepen¬ 
dent members, the government was perhaps partly deterred by a desire to 
avoid the political controversy and the exposure to the importuning by 
pressure groups which would inevitably follow from any severe inter¬ 
ference with industry and labour. But when the government broke up 
and fell, the Labour party was in a strong position, which was strengthened 
further by the Japanese onslaught. Thus it happened that it was the 


«See Walker, E. R., The Australian Economy in JVar and Reconstruction Rendon. 947 ) 
Ch. 12. This book provides a good general account of war-time economic pol 
Two volumes of the official war history, to be written by Professor S. J. Buthn. will deal mo 

exhaustively with the subject. 
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Labour party, which had regarded both military conscription and econ¬ 
omic and social compulsion with great suspicion, which established the 
most far-reaching control to which Australians had ever had to submit. 

It has been shown on more than one occasion in Australian political 
history that a Labour government can bring pressure to bear on workers 
which it would be politically difficult for a non-Labour government to 
attempt. There were, therefore, reasons for expecting that, faced by the 
demands of total war, a Labour administration would be able to develop 
a drive or grip in organizing economic activity and regulating civilian 
life which the non-Labour parties, somewhat less imaginative and rather 
more cautious in social and economic policy, could not easily emulate. 
At all events, this is what war-time experience seemed to demonstrate. 



One effect of the war was to increase the pace of industrialization. Its 
effects on the structure, the character and temper of government were 
equally important. It helped to change, permanently and profoundly, the 
balance of the federal system. 

For some years—it may be argued, right from the moment of federation 
—the power and the functions of the federal government had been grow¬ 
ing at the expense of the State governments. The reasons are partly to be 
found in the character of social and economic development. The improve¬ 
ment of transport and of communications generally and the growth of 
large-scale enterprise and of nationally organized bodies including the 
trade unions, meant that the problems which claimed the attentions of 
government became more and more national problems, that is, problems 
of a sort which could not be dealt with successfully by the States. A good, 
and typical, example is the enlargement of the Commonwealth’s juris¬ 
diction in the field of industrial arbitration and conciliation. When the 
constitution was drafted, it was intended that the Commonwealth 
arbitration and conciliation powers would apply particularly to those 
workers whose occupation took them from State to State. But with the 
growth of unionism, and especially as the result of the rise of national 
organizations of employers and employees, the category of "disputes 
extending beyond the borders of a single State” was steadily widened; in 
industrial disputes, the trade unions concerned often extended the 
struggle into other States for the purpose of bringing it into the jurisdiction 
of the Commonwealth court. 27 On the whole, the trade union movement 
has preferred to work within the Commonwealth system of compulsory 
industrial arbitration. The result of these and other forces has been that 
the Commonwealth court became responsible for securing industrial law 


w For judicial consideration of the force 
tee Sawer, G., Casts on the Constitution 
Ch. 5. 


°/ '' cxtc *} din * beyond the limits of a single State”. 
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and order in many fields which had at one time been the preserve of the 
States. For the most part the State tribunals have left to the Common¬ 
wealth court the task of determining the basic wage, the national minimum 
wage. What happened with arbitration happened in many other branches 
of administration. The Commonwealth’s rule over the economy and social 
life expanded steadily before the war, not by means of formal amendment 
of the constitution—the amendment which empowered the Commonwealth 
to make with the States the financial agreement of 1928 has been the only 
really important modification of the text—but for other reasons and in 
other ways. One reason is that the limited functions assigned to the central 
government when the document was drafted have grown more important 
through changes in economic and social circumstances. The men who 
wrote the constitution could not have foreseen total war, and could not 
therefore have anticipated how important the Commonwealth’s exclusive 
power to provide for the military and naval defence of the nation would 
become; nor could they have foreseen the importance that the exclusive 
“external affairs” power would acquire. Moreover the inability of six 
States, acting more or less independently, to develop a common policy 
towards problems which affected the whole nation, naturally opened the 
way for the enlargement of the influence and authority of the central 
government. 

The superior financial position of the central government made it 
inevitable that the Commonwealth would assume the predominant 
position. As we shall relate, the paramountcy which the Commonwealth 
grasped during the war was sealed and secured by a fundamental change 
in the system of public finance. The war-time introduction of uniform 
taxation was, however, only the final episode in a long series of events. The 
financial agreement of 1928 relieved the States of much of the burden of 
their debts, on condition that they in turn allowed the raising and alloca¬ 
tion of public loans to be determined by a new body, the loan council, 28 
on which the States possessed one vote each, and the Commonwealth two 
and a casting vote. This already represented a significant surrender by 
the States of absolute control over their own finances; its significance was 
increased by the depression which, following immediately, demonstrated 
that it was impossible for the States to dispose separately of problems which 
could be dealt with only by a coherent national policy. The financial 
crisis of 1929 brought about a situation in which the States could not act 
independently, and in which the Commonwealth and certain of its 
instrumentalities—the Commonwealth Bank chief among them—neces¬ 
sarily took the lead in hammering out and securing the acceptance of a 
common policy. The revolt of Lang in New South Wales and its ultimate 
suppression, largely engineered by the federal government's use of legal 
powers which it owed to the financial agreement, suggested how a central 

* Davis. S. R.. "A Unique Federal Institution”, in Annual Law Review, Vol. *. No. a. 
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government, determined to assert its paramountcy in its administration 
of the country, could bring the States into line. 

External circumstances, as well as internal, assisted this trend. 
Throughout the thirties, partly in consequence of the problems revealed 
and the attitudes and doctrines acquired in the course of the depression, 
governments in almost all countries became more active in assisting in 
the regulation and the recovery of national economies and in managing 
economic relationships with other countries. It may be, as some still 
assert, that governments are invariably inept when they meddle with 
economic affairs; it is certain that a single economic system cannot be 
skilfully doctored by seven governments simultaneously. 1 he pressures 
supporting State intervention were no less in Australia than elsewhere. 
But the same forces that made for government intervention or direction 
made for the extension of the scope of the central government. In the 
post-depression decade, when the international exchange of goods tended 
more and more to be subject to inter governmental agreements, govern¬ 
ments naturally tended to concern themselves more with production and 
internal marketing. During the thirties, the Commonwealth government 
developed a strong interest in the organized marketing of a number of 
Australia’s primary products, although its experiments in this particular 
field were nullified or restricted by the interpretations, unfavourable to 
the Commonwealth, placed on the constitution by the High Court and 
the Privy Council.- 0 It is the Labour parly which stands especially for 
the strengthening of the authority of the central government; the non- 
Labour parties have been more likely to defend State rights, since that is 
the obvious way of resisting the interventionist teachings of Labour and 
defending private enterprise. Nevertheless, for twenty years or more, the 
"logic of the situation” has proved stronger than political ideology and 
electoral rhetoric; despite the Labour party’s being out of office from 1931 
to 1941, the weight and importance of the Commonwealth in the whole 
structure of Australian government steadily increased. 

It would be a mistake to say that federalism in Australia was obsoles¬ 
cent. It is true that the Commonwealth’s much stronger financial position 
enabled it to develop functions and activities which tended to overshadow 
those of the States. In the handling of international commercial policy, 
the Commonwealth alone had the constitutional power and the political 
standing to speak and act for the whole nation; and the social and economic 
problems that arose in the decade before the war were sometimes of such 
a character that the States were forced to welcome or tolerate the co¬ 
operation of the federal government. But changes of social or economic 
circumstances could not deprive the States of their very considerable con¬ 
stitutional powers; and these they often jealously defended, even in cases 
where the national interest seemed to demand that they should allow the 

a See Sawer. op cit.. Ch. * 
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Commonwealth to perform the necessary work of co-ordination. Thus, 
a war historian records that when, following the Munich crisis, the Com¬ 
monwealth government initiated consultations with the States in order 
to arrive at a scheme of priorities for public works which would serve the 
purposes of defence, the States suspected an attempt by the Common¬ 
wealth to interfere with their spending of moneys made available through 
the loan council. They agreed only to a resolution in general and non¬ 
committal terms. 30 A chronic nervousness on the part of the States 
concerning Commonwealth aggression and dictation is one of the per¬ 
manent ingredients of federalism in Australia; and it certainly did not 
vanish with the outbreak of war. As we shall see, certain difficult aspects 
of the problem of Commonwealth-State relations provided some of the 
chief obstacles in the reorganization of political and economic institutions 
for total war, and provoked the Commonwealth government into one of 
its most drastic and permanently important measures. 

For the duration of the war the Commonwealth enjoyed almost un¬ 
limited jurisdiction over the economic and social life of the community. 
Power to act for the defence of Australia is vested exclusively in the central 
government. At the commencement of hostilities, Parliament passed the 
National Security Act, 31 which empowered the governor-general to make 
regulations “on all matters . . . necessary or convenient to be prescribed, 
for the more effectual prosecution of the present war”, compulsory military 
service and industrial conscription being specifically excluded from the 
ambit of the power. There was a question of how far the constitutional 
power to legislate for the military and naval defence of the Commonwealth 
would permit the government legally to accomplish that far-reaching con¬ 
trol and direction of the economy, the regulation and regimentation of 
private lives, which are now part of the waging of war. Under the Australian 
constitution, that is ultimately a matter for judicial interpretation. In 
the second world war, the central government was not hindered by judicial 
interpretation in any important case from carrying on military operations, 
producing munitions and other materials of war, managing economic and 
civilian life, much as a unitary government would have done. Some minor 
regulations, for example, some dealing with the holidays of State public 
servants, and others prescribing standards of lighting in factories, were 
disallowed by the High Court as treating of matters not closely enough 
related to defence; in one at least of these instances, it might have been 
argued that considerations of social policy as much as concern for the 
efficiency of the war effort led to their promulgation. The right of the 
Commonwealth to peg prices and to direct labour to specified employ¬ 
ment was challenged but was upheld by the court. In short, it cannot be 
said that there was any real constitutional barrier to the Commonwealth s 

so Hasluck, The Government and the People, pp. if7 tt seq . 
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control for war purposes of the life of the country. For the duration of 
the war the Commonwealth’s powers in relation to defence allowed 
invade and dominate virtually the whole field of modern government 

It was not merely that the constitution proved flexible enough to 
enable the Commonwealth to deal with all the main problems of war; the 
war also hastened changes in the machinery of federal government which 
are of great importance because they have permanently strengthened the 
influence of the central government and its policies on the life of the 
whole nation. More important still, perhaps, the war helped to establish 
new attitudes and habits of thought in the Australian governments and 
new expectations in citizens concerning the relative functions of central 
and provincial administrations. 

The drastic alteration of the system of federal finance was the most 
important change. It became clear very early in the war that the system of 
government which, for war purposes, had become almost unitary, could not 
work efficiently with a system of taxation that remained strictly federal. 
In the Commonwealth budget of 1937-8, defence expenditure had been 
estimated at £11* million; in the budget of 1943-4. the estimate for war 
expenditure had risen to £545 million. Before the war, the States had 
derived more from income tax than the Commonwealth; in i93 8 '9 f° r 


example, the Commonwealth government had raised £74 million by 
taxation, of which less than £12 million had come from income tax; in the 
same year, the revenues of the States from taxation were £50 million, 
including £30 million from income tax. 32 To carry the immense burden of 
war expenditure, the Commonwealth required to be able to exploit 
taxation of incomes to the limit. The fact that the State governments were 
levying income tax made it impossible for the Commonwealth to gain full 
control of this source of revenue. The problem was made especially 
difficult because the rates of taxation differed among the several States, 
and the Commonwealth was prohibited by the constitution from dis¬ 
criminating between States. Increase its own rates as it might—and did— 
since its taxation had to be uniform throughout the country, the citizens 
of such States as Victoria, where State rates were comparatively low, 
escaped more lightly than the citizens of Queensland. Thus, when the Com¬ 
monwealth finally acted to end this anomaly, and to throw off this restriction 
on its freedom to tax, it could justify itself with the slogan, “equality of 
sacrifice”. This is a dogma which the Australian always feels uncomfortable 
about disputing, even when equality means, as it did in this case, that the 
sacrifice would be a great deal heavier than it had been before. 

Before the fall of the Menzies government, the treasurer, Fadden, had 
made two attempts to solve the problem. He proposed to the States in July 
1941 that they should voluntarily retire from the field of income tax for 
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the duration of the war and one year after, receiving in return a fixed 
grant. This proposition the States, with the exception of South Australia, 
rejected on principle. And again, in his last budget in October 1941 (the 
budget which brought about the downfall of his government) he incor¬ 
porated the device of a compulsory war contribution which he hoped would 
circumvent the constitutional prohibition of discrimination between States 
and permit the central government to dig deeper into the pockets of the 
citizens of the more lightly taxed States. But the government fell, and the 
device was not put to the test. 

When the Curtin government took office, the new treasurer, J. B. 
Chifley, took the bull by the horns, and in 1942 passed four Acts 33 the 
practical effect of which was to exclude the States from the field, and to 
make in return a grant to the States on condition that they did not them¬ 
selves levy taxation on incomes. The legislation was attacked in the High 
Court, 34 but the effect of the court’s decision was that the Commonwealth 
was within its constitutional rights if it levied taxation at so high a rate that 
the States were virtually excluded; and further that the central government 
had power to make grants to the States on condition that they refrained 
from taxing. Moreover, it was judicially decided that these are powers which 
the Commonwealth possesses not merely in virtue of the ‘'defence power”, 
but which flow from the constitutional power of taxing. There was therefore 
no legal bar if the Commonwealth decided to continue the system of 
“uniform taxation” in perpetuity. In 1946, the Commonwealth treasurer 
informed the premiers that the government had decided to continue the 
system. A formula of reimbursement was devised whereby the annual grant 
to the States was dependent on several factors, including variations in 
population and the average level of wages. The formula has not remained 
constant, nor has the grant actually made to the States been strictly deter¬ 
mined by formula; the aggressiveness of State premiers and the indecision 
—or, as the States perhaps would say, the uneasy conscience—of the Com¬ 
monwealth’s representatives at the annual meeting of Commonwealth and 
State treasurers have led to a series of compromises and improvisations. In 
1946, when the scheme of uniform taxation was made permanent, a basic 
grant of £40 million, subject to formula variations, was laid down; by 
1950-1 the grant had reached more than £95 million. 35 

The decision in the uniform tax case, given in the blackest months of 
the war, is the most striking instance of the way in which the balance of 
the original federal system had been shifted to the advantage of the central 
government by judicial interpretation; although in subsequent decisions, 
the High Court has perhaps been more influenced by the federal character 


33 Income Tax Act (No. 25 of 1942): Income Tax (Assessment) Act■ (No. *«of 
Grants (Income Tax Reimbursement) Act (No. 20 of 194*): Income Tax (War-Time Arrange 
ments) Act (No. 21 of 1942). 

w “South Australia v . the Commonwealth 9 ', 65 C.L.R., p. 373 - - 

«See Brown. H. P., "Some Aspects of Federal-State Financial Relations . in Federalism, ed. 
Sauer, G. (Melbourne, 195*)- 
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of the constitution. Uniform taxation has introduced, along with its many 
advantages for more co-ordinated government administration, unceasing 
recrimination between governments. The States never cease to complain 
that they have been the victims of an unusually brutal rape, and that t icir 
own responsible administration is made impossible by the parsimony and 
the domineering temperament of the Commonwealth The meeting of 
Commonwealth and State premiers concerned with the allocation of income 
tax grants has become the least edifying occasion of the Australian political 


There is no question that the introduction of uniform taxation has 
contributed greatly to the pre-eminence which the Commonwealth now 
enjoys. The fact that in the last resort it is money which the Commonwealth 
has raised and which it controls that is being distributed puts it in a 
strategic position within the whole system of government. It has the 
opportunity to form a comprehensive view of its own of the relative 
urgency of the various tasks and objectives of public policy, both those 
which fall within its own constitutional province and those within the 
province of the States; it can assert, if it wants to. a total view of national 
needs, and back its view by the money it is willing to provide to meet the 
demands of the States. On earlier occasions, of which the depression was 
one, the Commonwealth assumed leadership in relation to a few specific 
issues; but before the war there did not exist the same opportunity that its 
financial superiority has now brought it to judge national needs and to 
decide the best means of satisfying them. The Commonwealth has asserted 
this leadership since the war by sponsoring large projects for national 
development, of which the Snowy Mountains scheme and the gieat post 
war immigration plan are examples. And even in matters where the powers 
of the Commonwealth are merely concurrent with those of the States, or 
where the States have the prime responsibility, the central government has 
shown a growing inclination to set the pace by initiating policies and 
making grants to the States to carry them out. In this way, the Chifley post¬ 
war government extended the interest of the Commonwealth in public 
health, for instance, by subsidizing the public hospitals under State 
administration, under conditions which determined policy; 30 and by 
instituting a plan to reduce the incidence of tuberculosis. Since the war 
the Commonwealth has acquired a large interest in higher education. The 
foundation of the Australian National University in Canberra, the sub¬ 
sidizing through the States—again on conditions which impose obligations 
on the State governments themselves—of the State universities, now to the 
tune of more than £3 million a year, and the award of some 3000 scholar¬ 
ships a year to students at universities and other tertiary institutions, is a 
new direction for Commonwealth policy, and one which takes it into a field 


M Hospitals Benefits Act (No. 47 of 1945). The Mcnzies government has. since 1930. developed 
the national health and insurance schemes begun by the Labour governments immediately after 
the war. 
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which has always been one of the main provinces of State administration. 
In short, the Commonwealth has shown, in the later years of the war and 
since, a growing taste for appearing as the keeper of the nation’s economic 
and social conscience, although the “holier-than-thou” posture incidental 
to the role, which it sometimes strikes in its dealings with the States, has not 
endeared it to the State premiers or to many of their citizens. 

Some students of Australian government complain that this war-time 
and post-war constitutional and financial change is incompatible with 
responsible and efficient government; that it is a bad thing for governments 
not to be responsible for raising the money which they spend. Since 1946 the 
State premiers have made a practice of crying, on one occasion after another 
that any shortcomings in their own administration are due entirely to the 
niggardliness or the selfishness of the Commonwealth; they would easily 
surmount their problems, they imply, if their hands were not tied. And ii 
is scarcely to be denied that the curious and complicated muddle which now 
prevails in the raising and spending of public funds does lead to the 
obscuring of responsibility, a consequence which the State premiers have 
shown some inclination to extend and exploit. 

In spite of these defects, most Australians probably consider that the 
advantages of uniform taxation outweigh its disadvantages. Apart from 
the convenience of dealing with one tax collector only, it is possible that in 
the last 25 years the attitude 37 of the majority of Australians to their govern¬ 
ment has changed, and that it now' seems to them intelligible and natural 
that the central government should be unquestionably the dominant force. 
Although most Australians, like other people, find it difficult to formulate 
their political convictions, especially their convictions about such abstract 
and abstruse matters as the letter and spirit of the constitution, there is a 
good deal of evidence that they consent to a situation in which the Com¬ 
monwealth assumes responsibility, not only in those matters where the 
States clearly have no claim—as in the field of external relations—but also 
in those which, according to the political theory of the constitution, are the 
business of the States. Few Australians now find it anomalous that the 
Commonwealth (in collaboration with New South Wales) should interest 
itself very directly in the administration of the New South Wales coal 
industry, which produces much the greater part of the coal of the country; 
or that the State universities are coming more and more as the years go by to 
depend on grants made by the central government; or that it should take 
a large part of the responsibility for the marketing overseas of primary 
products. 

This change has come about, not, as some of the exponents of the 
federal system of 1900 seem to believe, primarily because there has been a 
power-hungry generation in office in Canberra. In large part it is the result 

«Ste for example. Greenwood. G.. "The Case for Extended Commonwealth Powers", in 
Federalism in Australia, by Sawer. G. and other* (Melbourne. *949 >• 
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Of ,he "felt necessities- of the Australian political and economic situation 
Nor has it been a question primarily of party politics. It ts true ha the 
Menzies government, which came into office in 1949. has retreated a httl 
from the territory invested by the Curtin and Chifley governments, and 
has returned to the States the administration of some matters annexed by 
the Commonwealth. For example, the functions of the Commonwealth 
office of education, established during the war. have been curtailed, and 
State departments now administer the Commonwealth scholarships foi 
university students. It is also true that in 1952 Menzies resolved to abandon 
uniform taxation and to allow the States to resume the levying of income 
tax. It is doubtful whether, when it came to the point, the Commonwealth 
would consent to conditions which are acceptable to the States; and much 
more doubtful still whether the States, whatever party is in office, want to 
accept the unexpected gift. Few Australians at present believe that eithci 
Commonwealth or States will seriously work for the restoration of State 
taxing rights. The conflict between Commonwealth and States over the 
division of revenues from income tax has been as acrimonious since the 
anti-Labour coalition came into office in 1949 as it was under the Chifley 
government. And, all allowances made for the “de-socialization pro¬ 
gramme” which the Menzies government has been carrying out. few of 
the important Commonwealdi activities commenced under Labour gov¬ 
ernments after 1942, which so strongly entrenched the leadership of the 
central government, have been abandoned. 

This question points out one of the paradoxes of political develop¬ 
ment in Australia during the past twenty years. The cold war between 
Commonwealth and States goes on, the States pursue—somewhat unsuc¬ 
cessfully—their policy of containment, whether there is a Liberal or a 
Labour government in Canberra and whether there is a Liberal or a 
Labour government in the State; it is a contest that is little affected by 


political ideology or party loyalties. It has already been suggested that, 
by and large, the electorate acquiesces cheerfully enough in Common¬ 
wealth penetration, though this, of course, is a matter where a man's 
attitude will be influenced by the manner in which his own interests are 
affected by the particular policy which the Commonwealth is carrying 
out. Yet, with the exception of the amendment which conferred upon 
the Commonwealth power to legislate with respect to social services, the 
several attempts made by the Curtin and Chifley governments between 
1942 and 1948 to secure amendment of the constitution in order to clothe 
the Commonwealth with the powers which, in the opinion of the federal 
Labour party, it would require to deal with the tasks of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation at the end of the war, were frustrated by the electorate. 

It was an important fact that the Labour party came to office late in 
1941, when the circumstances of the war were forcing the central govern¬ 
ment to assume control over almost the whole of the national life, and were 
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increasing both its legal and its political opportunities for doing it. The 
experience of vigorous wide-ranging war-time administration obviously 
affected the spirit of the party. The Labour party has been for a long 
time a centralizing party. Since its general political doctrine provided for 
a considerable amount of government enterprise, intervention and 
regulation, it naturally held also that this desirable development could 
best take place successfully if the powers of the central government were 
strengthened. In practice, it has not always been consistent or faithful 
to principle; the State Labour parties have not always welcomed the 
growth of Commonwealth power. But, generally speaking, it has looked 
upon the federal system as a mesh of checks and balances prohibiting the 
achievement of a planned, or at least a publicly policed and guided 
economy and social community. Since the first world war it had never 
had the chance to experiment with its conceptions of public policy; when 
it had office between 1929 and 1931, it was faced by a senate dominated by 
the opposition, and by economic disorganization which it had no hope 
of controlling, nor did it reveal any unity or clarity and strength of 
purpose when put to the test. But in 1941 power greater than any other 
Australian government had ever enjoyed was forced upon it, and the 
circumstances of the war demanded that it use its power. The party was 
fortified and emboldened by this unwonted experience of unquestioned 
authority and leadership; it was encouraged to press ahead faster than it 
would otherwise have done with its policies of economic planning and 
social reform. After the danger of Japanese invasion had been removed 
the Curtin government began to look beyond the immediate tasks of 
organization for war to the problems and possibilities of the post-war 
period. 

Before hostilities ceased, the Curtin and Chifley governments had 
already either begun to implement, or given notice of, much of their post¬ 
war policy of social and economic development. In 1943 ^ ie government 
announced the creation of the social welfare fund, a special fund set aside 
from the proceeds of taxation for the purpose of extending social services 
after the war. Commonwealth child endowment 38 had already been begun 
by the Menzies government in 1941; its Labour successors announced in 
1944 a more comprehensive scheme to include unemployment insurance, 
sickness and maternity benefits, and contributions to the costs of medicines. 
In these measures, the Labour government insisted on a non-contributory 
principle. The hospital benefits scheme, already referred to, by which the 
Commonwealth contributed towards the maintenance of hospital beds, 
on condition that no means test was imposed by the hospitals, was 
announced in 1944. In the same year, a conference of Commonwealth and 
State ministers agreed to collaborate in the working out of a national 


“ See Child Endowment Act (No. 8 of 1941). See alw thesis by Kewley. T.H.. Social Services. 
New South Wales and the Commonwealth of Australia (Sydney University Library). 
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attacked by the non a p ,i a r field the Labour government 
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and research. By the time the Labour government was replaced in > 949 - 
the Commonwealth had superseded the States as the prov.der oUhe soc al 
services which have become standard in the contemporary social servtce 

““‘in other fields of policy as well, and especially in banking, industr.al 
relations and the development of national resources, the CommonweaUh 
Labour governments from .942 to .g 49 made the power of the federal 
government greatly felt. The Labour party had been interested for a long 
time in the problems of central banking and in the control of the banking 

system; it was a Labour government which had created the Commonwealth 

Bank in 1911. We have seen how its experience with the banks while it 
held office between 1929 and 1931 had confirmed its belief in the necessity 
for an effective central bank with powers of control over the whole banking 
system, and had convinced it that the central bank ought to be responsive 
to the financial policies of the government, and not capable, as the Com¬ 
monwealth Bank had been in 1931, of resisting its decisions. Chifley, who 
succeeded to the leadership of the party when Curtin died in 1945, had a 
special knowledge of banking problems; he had been a member of the 
royal commission on banking which had reported in 1 937 » 40 whose 

report had had little influence on subsequent legislation. He was un¬ 
doubtedly the main architect of the important legislation concerning the 
Commonwealth Bank which was passed in 1945. 41 The legislation had 
three main objects; to give the Commonwealth Bank, as a central bank, 
power to regulate the policy of the trading banks; to ensure that, in the 
event of a conflict between the government and the governor of the Com¬ 
monwealth Bank—under this legislation, the old bank board was abolished 
—the view of the government would prevail; and to improve the position 
of the Commonwealth Bank as a competitor with the private banks for 
ordinary banking business. This was the most important legislation that 
had yet been passed in Australia in establishing the role of the Common¬ 
wealth Bank as a central bank exercising the recognized functions of such 
a bank; and it ensured that banking would continue to be, as it had been 

* See Report of Conference of Health Ministers , 1944 (Government Printer). 

40 "Report of Royal Commission on Monetary and Banking Systems in operation in Aus¬ 
tralia", Com. P.P., 1957, Vol. 5, p. 1557. 

41 Banking Act (No. 14 of 1945)* 
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in the past, one of the most controversial issues of Australian politics. 
Sections of this legislation were subsequently amended by the Menzies 
government, 42 partly to relax in some respects the control of the Com¬ 
monwealth Bank over the others, partly to qualify what the Liberal party 
alleged to be the political control over the central bank which had been 
imposed by Chifley’s legislation. 

The High Court found that some parts of the 1945 law were un¬ 
constitutional. In 1947 the Chifley government, influenced, as it claimed, 
by the court’s decision, and by the danger that more important parts of 
the 1945 law might be destroyed by judicial decision, decided to national¬ 
ize the whole banking system. The project was undoubtedly rash and ill- 
considered; it had no great support in the electorate and led immediately, 
by one of the quaint illogicalities to which a federal system is subject, to 
the severe defeat of a Labour government in Victoria. This legislation, 
however, was found to be unconstitutional by the High Court, whose 
decision was confirmed by the Privy Council; and it undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to Labour's defeat in the general election of 1949. In attempting 
to nationalize the banks—it had made an earlier attempt, frustrated again 
by judicial decision, to nationalize the interstate air-lines—the Labour 
government overplayed its hand. By 1948 the mood of the country had 
changed; the impulse towards greater national integration, generated 
during the first four years of war, had subsided, and many people began 
to see clearly the cloven hoof of socialism in the wide-ranging projects of 
the federal government. Nevertheless, before the swing of the pendulum 
came in 1949, the war-time governments of Menzies, Curtin and Chifley 
had produced a very different pattern of federalism from that which 
had existed before. 

Yet it is a mistake to say, as some of the defenders of the federal compact 
of 1900 do, that Commonwealth penetration and aggression have over¬ 
thrown the federal system. The situation is more complicated than that: 
there continues to prevail that uneasy and precarious balance between 
centrifugal and centripetal forces which is the underlying structure of 
federal government. That the Commonwealth in the last decade should 
have achieved so much, that in such fields as social services, industrial 
relations, banking, economic development and public health, it should 
have become the paramount authority or at least the equal of the States, 
while at the same time the Labour government consistently failed between 
1944 and 1948 to coax from the electors the formal amendment of the 
constitution which it considered necessary for the efficient government of 
the nation, is evidence of the existence of that tension. 

Constitutionally, and from the point of view of their importance in 
economic and social life, the functions which the States retain, either 
exclusively or concurrently with the Commonwealth, are not to be 

43 Commonwealth Bank Act (No. 16 of 1951)- 
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minimized. In such matters as transport, police and justice, education 
agriculture, the regulation of industry, public health, public 
provision of water and power, the States are strongly embedded in hen 
constitutional rights and protected by the fact that for a century they have 
possessed the administrative machinery for dealing with these mat eis. 
And though some federalists of an older generation complain that 
States on occasion have too easily surrendered initiative to the Common¬ 
wealth, a fight as a rule to defend their place in the sun. It is natural 
enough that State officials, with great experience of the administration 
of education, agriculture or industry, should be determined to ensure 
that their own opportunities for independent and creative administration 
should not be curtailed. While the balance has shifted far to the side of 
the central government, the end of federalism in Australia is certainly not 
in sight. In many cases the States have been ready enough to accept Com¬ 
monwealth assistance or co-operation, provided they are consulted about 
policy and their existing administrative machinery not merely pushed 
aside. We need not canvass the question, often discussed in Australia, 
whether in a country or such size and so sparsely settled in its hinterland, 
the survival of strong State governments is necessary for efficient, and indeed 
for democratic, government. The fact simply is that the States will survive. 
Apart from everything else, they have been operating as distinct govern¬ 
ments for over a century, and they are sufficiently protected by the natural 
tenacity of long-established institutions and habits. It is not often, there¬ 
fore, that in the periodical cases of collision between Commonwealth and 
States, the Commonwealth can ride roughshod over the States; a forced 
compromise is the common result. Thus, the form of government which 
has emerged bears no resemblance to unitary government; nor is it federal, 
if that is taken to mean a smooth fitting together of co-ordinate powers; it 
is rather a machine which generates a considerable quantity of friction 
and in which the element of balance of power is an important ingredient. 

At the same time, the exact version of federalism that has evolved 
satisfies no responsible observer. Almost everyone admits that it is in¬ 
defensible that national policy and administration should so often be a 
compromise resulting from the conflicting ideas of central and provincial 
governments. As we have remarked, the system of public finance that has 
established itself is open to serious criticism and encourages compromise 
dictated by political expediency. It is pretty widely agreed that the con¬ 
stitution requires revision. There is a case for a re definition of Common¬ 
wealth and State powers which will take account of the changes in 
economic and social conditions and in the character of the international 


political and economic order which have occurred during the last fifty 
years. There are not many who are happy about the judicial interpretation 
of the vital section 92 of the constitution, which was originally introduced 
to prevent customs duties from being levied at State boundaries, but which 
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has often been read judicially as if it were a Bill of Rights clause, sancti¬ 
fying an individualistic conception of personal freedom. And some parts 
of the machinery of government set up in 1900 have failed badly. The 
senate, designed after the American model to be a States’ house, as well 
as being a house of review, has proved to be misconceived: the domination 
exerted by the political parties has affected its exercise of both these 
functions. By 1950 there were very few Australians who would not, in 
their more public-spirited moments, admit that Australian federal gov¬ 
ernment could benefit from an overhaul. 

It is not easy for that overhaul to be accomplished. Indeed, we should 
not understand the working of the federal system in Australia unless we 
took account of those forces within it which prevent it from receiving a 
cool and disinterested examination. It happens that all serious proposals 
for the reform of the constitution emanate from the party in office in the 
Commonwealth parliament; and the government of the day asks for an 
amendment because it has in mind some policy it wants to carry out. The 
opposition almost always decides that it is its duty to oppose. It has hap¬ 
pened on many occasions that a party has denounced, when in opposition, 
proposals for amendment which it sponsored itself when it was in office. 43 
Thus, in a referendum campaign, the constitutional question gets overlaid 
by confusing dispute between the parties about present and future policy. 
The failure of four of the six State parliaments between 1942 and 1944 to 
pass the bill temporarily vesting additional powers in the Commonwealth 
which the State premiers had agreed to pass at the constitutional con¬ 
vention of 1942 shows how party conflicts and the States’ fear of a further 
invasion of their independence militate against a deliberate re-examin¬ 
ation of the distribution of constitutional powers. Even the parties cannot 
always agree in their own attitude. It has been said that the Labour party 
is a centralizing party. But it also is organized federally, as are the non- 
Labour parties; the State Labour parties are themselves powerful 
organizations, which have a large stake in State government and politics, 
and they do not invariably throw their weight behind proposals of the 
federal party to enlarge the powers of the Commonwealth. Finally, the 
constitutional provision that an amendment to the constitution requires 
a majority of all electors and a majority in a majority of the States, secured 
by referendum, has proved exceedingly conservative in its working. Many 
explanations have been proffered concerning the reluctance of the 
electorate to consent to amendment; the fact remains that in fifty years 
only two really fundamental changes in the constitution have been accom¬ 
plished by this means. 

These being the forces of resistance to formal change, it is safe enough 
to predict that the federal system will continue to be the result of clash, 
compromise and improvisation, and not the outcome of wise, disinterested, 

•aSte Parker. R. S.. "The People and the Constitution”, in Federalism in Australia. 
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constitutional engineering. And this is all the more likely since it is, after 
all, the manner in which the federal structure has made its way from the 
beginning; and even so, it has not prevented a fairly successful handling 
of the problems engendered by industrial expansion and economic change, 

depression and war. 



In another most important respect the war brought about a great change 
in Australian government and in public affairs. Mainly as a consequence 
of the military disasters of 1941 and 1912, Australia acquired for the first 
time a foreign policy of its own. At least, it can be said that the Australian 
government and a greater number of her citizens than ever before came to 
realize the need for a foreign policy. 44 It is another of the seeming para¬ 
doxes of Australian history of the past two decades that it was the Labour 
party which was the chief agent in crystallizing this more independent and 
mature attitude to the country’s relations with other nations. 

Questions concerning her relations abroad had never been very pro¬ 
minent in Australian political life. Some exceptions to this statement 
deserve to be mentioned. From the time of the first world war, Hughes 
had persevered to make the Australian public aware of what he considered 
to be the menace of the densely populated nations to the north of the con¬ 
tinent; in the interval between the wars, when politics was concerned 
mainly with industrial and economic matters, he had tried to foster a 
sense of the urgency of military preparedness. 45 But this was a very limited 
conception of the tasks and possibilities of foreign policy. Again, at 
colonial and imperial conferences between 1907 and 1937 the Australian 
government had shown a real interest in the external relations of the 
British Commonwealth and in the planning of its strategy. This was an 
interest which was limited also, but in another sense. It suggested—and 
this is substantially the case—that, when Australian governments thought 
ahead about Australia’s external relations, they thought of solutions as 
being found predominantly within the context of empire policy as a 
whole; Australia was conceived primarily as being one voice within a 
united family, rather than as a distinct and independent personality in 
world affairs. Indeed, none of the chief political parties gave a great deal 
of attention to world affairs; until the outbreak of the war, debates on 
foreign policy in the Commonwealth Parliament were infrequent; and 
very few private members of the house or even ministers showed any 
serious knowledge of such problems or interest in them. It was clear at 
the time of the Abyssinian affair and die Munich crisis, and on earlier 
occasions, that the government expected to be consulted by the imperial 


“See Eggleston, Sir Frederic, "Foreign Policy", in Australia, ed. Grattan. C. H. (Berkeley. 1047). 
f**. a i J °. C f een .^ ood ' 9 - Australia’s Foreign Polior", in The Australian Outlook. Voi. 1. No. 1. 
and Ross. L.. Some Factors in the Development of Labor’s Foreign Policies", ibid., Vol. s , No. I. 

“See Hughes, W. M.. Australia and War Today, the Price 0/ Peace (Sydney, 1955). 
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government,* 0 and it often favoured the latter with its encouragement and 
advice; but the habits of many years would have prevented it from going 
outside the family walls and raising its own voice. 

The confused and conflicting attitudes of the Labour movement have 
already been mentioned. Since we must deal summarily with a complicated 
situation, we may say perhaps that the commonest attitude was the desire 
to avoid entanglement in foreign quarrels, a wish to concentrate on social 
and economic improvement at home, and, as far as possible, to insulate 
the Australian “social laboratory” from the complications brought by 
contact with the external environment—high protective tariffs and the 
White Australia policy being two of the main methods of insulation. One 
could often detect a tendency to avoid the thought of possible war as too 
great an evil even to be entertained by the pure mind and a principled sus¬ 
picion of “imperialism” and hence a suspicion of anyone who seemed to 
play up too strongly the theme of Australia’s responsibilities and obliga¬ 
tions as a member of the Commonwealth of Nations. These were some of 
the sentiments which reinforced what were, however, the main reasons for 
Labour’s lack of continuous and coherent thinking about world affairs, 
namely, the geographical remoteness of the continent and the party’s 
pre-occupation with local trade union politics and the politics of Aus¬ 
tralian industrial relations. 

It appeared as if a new epoch in the history of Australian foreign policy 
were to begin with the events of 1941-2, the early successes of the Japanese 
army and the demonstration of Britain’s inability to provide for Australian 
security in the Pacific. Even before that, the reverses suffered in the north 
African campaigns, and the very discouraging discussions that had taken 
place in 1940 concerning the defence of Malaya, had revealed that 
Britain’s strength had been spread too widely and too thin. This con¬ 
sideration had inspired the agitation launched by Curtin and the other 
representatives of the Labour party on the advisory war council in 1941 
to transfer the Australian divisions from the Middle East to the Pacific. 
At the same time, the Australian government was anxious that all diplo¬ 
matic means should be employed in the effort to discourage Japanese 
intervention, and that every attempt should be made to induce the United 
States to say plainly that she would not remain indifferent if the Japanese 
launched an attack to the south. 

The fall of Singapore and the loss of Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies compelled Australia to face up to the problems of her relations 
with countries outside the Commonwealth. Australia had been thrown 
into the water at last and left to swim. From these military disasters the 
only lessons to draw were that Britain was hopelessly over-committed and 
could no longer provide for the defence of her Pacific dominions; that the 
bulk of her resources must necessarily be employed in Europe, the Atlantic 

♦a Hasluck. The Government and the People, pp. 47 et seq. 
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and the Middle East; and that Australia must do anything that came to 
hand to augment her strength by entering into the closest relations with 
any power that could render aid, and especially of course with the United 
States. This was, perhaps, the meaning o£ the excited and somewhat 
puzzling statement published by Curtin in December 1941, which pro¬ 
duced in Australia some misgivings and criticism: 


Without any inhibitions of any kind. I make it quite clear that Australia looks to 
America, free of any pangs as to our traditional links of kinship with the United 
Kingdom. We know the problems that the United Kingdom faces. We know the 
constant threat of invasion. We know the dangers of dispersal of strength. But we 
know, too, that Australia can go and Britain still hold on. W'c are therefore deter¬ 
mined that Australia shall not go, and we shall exert all our energies towards the 
shaping of a plan, with the United States as its keystone, which will give to our 
country some confidence of being able to hold out until the tide of battle swings 
against the enemy.-*? 


The statement no doubt meant, not that the government was contem¬ 
plating any weakening of the ties with Britain or any falling off in military 
co-operation-for how could that question have then arisen, or that 
suggestion at the moment have made sense? It meant only that Australia 
looked desperately to America, that she would work with the United 
States as closely as the latter would permit in order to stem the tide, and 
further, that the Australian government would deal immediately and 
directly with the United States as a separate power which had found itself 
thrown back largely on its own resources. In fact, the closeness of the co¬ 
operation between the two governments in the prosecution of the Pacific 
war—exemplified by the relations which developed between Curtin as 
prime minister and MacArthur as commander-in-chief of allied forces in 
the south-west Pacific—was one of the major achievements of the war-time 
Labour administration. 

The experiences of 1941-2 permanently affected the character of Aus¬ 
tralian foreign policy. Its most striking characteristic after Pearl Harbour 
was the determination, expressed repeatedly by the Australian govern¬ 
ment, to assume an independent and original role in international 
councils and in the affairs of the British Commonwealth. This was the 
aspect which provoked most criticism from the opposition and within the 
country. To the critics, it appeared that the government was embarking 
on a course which would end by destroying or impairing the unity and 
solidarity of the British Commonwealth. As Menzies claimed in the house, 
it appeared to the opposition that the government’s policy aimed "at the 
utter independence of Australian thought and action—which, for 7 million 
people in a small island continent is more pretentious than sensible-as 
if no special British relationship existed at all”. 48 This Evatt and the 
government denied. According to Evatt, his policy involved "an entirely 
new concept of British Commonwealth relations. . . . This concept tends 

47 Quoted in the Adelaide Advertiser , 29th December. 1941. 

48 Com. Pari . Debs.. Vol. 186, p. 438. 
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to reconcile full dominion autonomy with full British Commonwealth 
co-operation’’. In the later years of the war, and for four years after it 
ended, this came to be recognized as one of the central problems for Aus¬ 
tralian policy; this was one of the most troublesome and debatable 
questions brought to the fore by the sudden change in the balance of power 
in eastern Asia and the western Pacific. The Round Table, in September 
1946, after commenting on conflicts between British and Australian utter¬ 
ances at the United Nations and other international conferences, went 
on to say that “Australia, like Britain herself and her fellow dominions, 
has not succeeded in reconciling the two inconsistent tendencies—one to 
promote the unity of the Commonwealth as a single great power, and 
the other to assert a degree of individual independence severely limiting 
common action and mutual protection”. 

The government, and H. V. Evatt, its minister for external affairs, 
argued that, while it was of the greatest importance to have full consul¬ 
tation within the Commonwealth and if possible to achieve a common 
view, Australia must insist on the right to speak freely and independently 
outside the Commonwealth. The government denied that there was any 
incompatibility between the two aspects of the policy. This conception of 
dominion autonomy, as it was advanced between 1942 and 1946, can be 
considered at work in a variety of contexts. First, we may examine it at 
work in Australia’s participation in the United Nations. Full support 
for the United Nations was a vital principle of policy for the Labour 
government. Within the assembly and the security council, Australia on 
several occasions supported objectives or decisions which brought her 
into opposition to the “big three”, or lined her up with other powers 
against Great Britain. At the San Francisco conference, the Australian 
delegation made a strong bid to limit the "veto power”; it sought to 
expand the powers of the assembly to ensure, as Evatt put it, that “matters 
should not become frozen in the security council”; it attempted to per¬ 
suade members to pledge themselves to national and international action 
to secure improved labour conditions, full employment and social 
security; and it supported the proposal that States which accepted trustee 
obligation should be obliged to report to the trustee commission by vote 
of the assembly. In some of these matters there was open conflict between 
the Australian and British view. This provided another occasion for the 
opposition to emphasize its difference with the Labour government. As 
Menzies put it, Evatt failed to realize “that, whilst a new world charter 
may have a value that is as yet untried, our relationship with Britain 
has a value which has been proved in times of very great trial in every 
generation”. Later, conflicts arose between British and Australian attitudes 
on the question of Palestine, and in the struggle between the Dutch and 

the Indonesians. 

It is not difficult to see why a Labour government should have gne 
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strong support to the United Nations, and why it held that support for 
it meant the rejection of Menzies’s view and insistence upon the indepen¬ 
dence of action of the Australian delegates. 

First, it appeared to the government that an organization like the 
United Nations gave to the small and middling nations a chance to exert 
iniluence in international affairs. Secondly, for the Labour party, there 
were ideological and national reasons; the veto apart, U.N.O. appeared 
to provide a democratic method of dealing with international disputes. 
Thirdly, the government believed that the formation of a solid British 
bloc within the organization would have to be avoided if it were to fulfil 
the functions for which it was intended. The middle and small powers 
might hope to exert some influence if they could keep themselves indepen¬ 
dent of the great powers, and yet try to bring pressure to bear upon them. 
This was illustrated by the efforts of Evatt himself, when president of the 
assembly, to negotiate a settlement of the Berlin dispute. The role of 
mediator is one which the small nations might not be able to play for 
other reasons; certainly, they would have less chance if they allowed them¬ 
selves to become part of a bloc formed by one of the great powers. It was 
Evatt’s conviction that the United Nations could be used, under these 
circumstances, to increase Australia’s influence in the councils of the 
world. His attempt in 1947-8 to organize the “middle powers” within the 
assembly was one outcome of this conviction. 

The government not only asserted the inevitability of dominion inde¬ 
pendence within the United Nations, but in other contexts as well insisted 
that there could be no satisfactory post-war settlement unless the great 
powers accepted the principle of the “equality of States”. The govern¬ 
ment maintained that it could not contract out of Europe, and, in the 
European conference of 1946, maintained the right of the smaller powers 
to have a say in determining the peace treaties with the defeated European 
nations. On this occasion, the disparity between the aggressiveness of the 
minister for external affairs and the weight Australia actually carried in 
world affairs was only too apparent. But the attitude had a number of 
interesting implications which bore on the relations between Australia 
and the head of the Commonwealth. It implied that Australia would not 
concede that the settlement of European and international problems 
generally could be safely left in the hands of the great powers, Britain 
included. More important, it implied that the Labour government did 
not admit that its own view was sufficiently expressed if it merely had the 
right of prior consultation with the British government, and tried to 
ensure that Britain’s view accorded with, or took account of, Australia’s 
views. At no time did the Labour government suggest that it attached less 
importance to imperial consultation than its predecessors. But its doctrine 
seemed to be that, despite the close and unique Commonwealth association, 
Britain was bound to make her own decisions; she might choose to pursue 
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interests that were sometimes not Australian interests; on the other hand, 
Australia had certain interests of her own which Britain might not 
adequately support, and which the Australian government must safe¬ 
guard by developing an independent policy and diplomacy. This, roughly, 
was the “new concept” of Commonwealth relations which the govern¬ 
ment was reaching towards when it fell in 1949. It was admitted that there 
was a fundamental common interest shared by the whole Commonwealth, 
yet Australia also possessed its own peculiar problems and interests, not 
necessarily identical with those of either Britain or the rest of the Com¬ 
monwealth. What was perhaps most novel and contentious was the claim 
that, in the last resort, concerning these it must not only judge for itself 
but often take care of them by its own action, even if that action involved 
a clash with British views. In the debate of September 1946 Evatt stated 
this doctrine: “The experience of Canada and Australia has shown that a 
nation which enjoys sovereign status and possesses independent interests 
must act in its own right in all major matters, and such action cannot be 
limited to any fixed geographical area.” 

But the thinking of the Labour government about its part in world 
affairs was concerned mainly with problems of the western Pacific and 
south-east Asia. In Europe, Australia had no great reason for questioning 
British leadership. In the Pacific, things were very different, and the 
Labour government developed the view that in this region Australia must 
have a voice second to none. When Evatt declared, speaking of the rights 
of small powers, that “a so-called small power may in certain areas and in 
certain circumstances possess great, if not decisive influence”, he probably 
had in mind Australia’s position in the western Pacific. And, speaking of 
south-east Asia in 1947, he said, “Just as far as the peoples of south-east 
Asia cease to be dependent upon the decisions of European governments, 
so far does Australia’s interest in the councils of south-east Asia increase. 
We must work for a harmonious association of democratic States in the 
south-east Asian area, and see in the development of their political 
maturity opportunity for greatly increased political, cultural and com¬ 
mercial co-operation.” 40 This was a decisive change from the attitude of 
Australian governments before 1939. Before the war, the government 
tended to think in terms of British leadership in this region as elsewhere, 
and to assume that in the main our security depended on her decisions 
and on her military and naval strength. Evatt thought, not in terms of 
Commonwealth co-operation primarily or of a common Commonwealth 
interest, but rather in terms of an association in which Australia as a near 
neighbour would have a leading part to play. B0 It was also important that 
in this case an Australian government should be adopting a regional, as 


*» Ibid. 26th February 1947. P. >64. 
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contrasted with a British Commonwealth, orientation; in practice, it meant 
that the Labour government was hospitable to the notion of coming self- 
government for the Asiatic and Pacific peoples. 

° The first main task the Australian government was faced with early 
in 1912, after the ground had been cut from under its feet by the fall of 
Singapore, was to ensure that the British and Americans did not fail to 
devote sufficient resources to the Pacific war, and to see to it that, if the 
two allies insisted on the policy of beating Hitler first, at least the Pacific 
campaign would not be so waged that the complete overthrow of the 
Japanese would in the end be impossible. This indication that, hence¬ 
forth, Britain was more a European power than a Pacific power, and that 
the United States was also deeply involved in the politics of Europe and 
the Mediterranean, inspired two cardinal features of Labours foteign 
policy. One was that Australia, together with New Zealand, must seize the 
initiative among the nations of the Commonwealth in dealing with the 
problems of the western Pacific, and act as an “agent” for Commonwealth 
interests in this area. The other was that there should be some dispersal 
of the resources of the whole Commonwealth, and that it would be wise 
for Britain to assist in the building up of Australia’s industrial and 
military potential, as a long-term policy. This, it was suggested, followed 
from the fact that Australia was destined to be the pivot of the Common¬ 
wealth in the western Pacific. 


These and similar principles of policy were expressed in the Australia- 
New Zealand agreement of 1944. 151 It defined an area of defence com¬ 
prising Australia, New Zealand, and the islands to the north and 
north-east; it opposed the piecemeal annexation of enemy possessions in 
the Pacific, and asserted the right of the two countries to be fully consulted 
in the final settlement of the area; it thus expressed its opposition to 
unilateral action by any of the great powers. This manner of demanding 
a special say in Pacific affairs was greeted by the opposition and some of 
the press as the government’s policy towards the United Nations had been 
greeted; it was said that the government was ignoring the important fact 
that Australia is, after all, very small fry in world politics, and that it 
would be more realistic for her to use her influence as a member of 
the Commonwealth. It was complained that the touch of arrogance in 
Australian foreign policy, an arrogance not absent from some of the pro¬ 
visions of the Australia-New Zealand agreement, not only unfairly tested 
the maternal tolerance of Great Britain, but was offensive as well to the 
United States. If Great Britain and each of the dominions,” Menzies 
said in 1946, "is to pursue its path on these foreign matters as if completely 
independent of the others, . . . then not only will such action diminish 
the real value of our own voice ... but it will most seriously diminish 


" See Current Notes on International Affairs. Vol. 15. No. 1. 
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the Strength which Great Britain itself can exercise.”* 12 There could hardly 
be a better expression of what might be called the traditional theory ol 
Australian external policy, or of the divergence between it and the policy 
which began to emerge after 1941. 

The difficulties of Australian foreign policy were of course complicated 
not only by the decline of British power but also by what accompanied 
it—the growth of nationalist and independence movements in eastern 
Asia and among the Indonesians and other colonial peoples to the north 
of the continent. These movements promised to confront Australia with 
a situation which would tax all her political skill. It was possible that 
these nationalist uprisings, accompanied by social and economic upheaval, 
would release expansionist forces that would threaten some of the founda¬ 
tions of Australian social life and policy, and especially her determination 
to maintain a high standard of living and a European culture by the 
exclusion of Asiatic immigrants and by the protection of her own industry 
and the wage rates of her workers from the competition of cheaply pro¬ 
duced goods. Here were entirely new constituents of the post-war inter¬ 
national melting pot; they were factors with which Australia would 
probably have to find a modus vivendi for herself. In Asia and the western 
Pacific, Britain was in retreat as an imperial power, and in any case, 
Australia could not depend upon British guidance in dealing with nations 
which were in revolt against “imperialism” and the old imperial powers. 

It was part of the more independent foreign policy developed by the 
successive Labour governments after 1941 to behave sympathetically 
towards these struggles for national independence. There were three main 
reasons why an Australian Labour government should take this line. 
First, it was consistent with the ideology of the Labour movement; Labour 
had been critical of "imperialism” and "exploitation” of colonial peoples, 
and could not comfortably align itself with the Dutch or other metro¬ 
politan governments which were seeking to retain their position in the 
revolting Colonies. Secondly, the Labour government did not believe that 
the demand for independence could permanently be resisted; to oppose 
the Indonesian republicans seemed to be opposing the logic of events. 
Thirdly if that were so, it was a counsel of prudence and expediency to 
show friendship toward Asiatic and Pacific nations struggling to be born; 
they were the neighbours with whom Australia would have to live, and 
they might have it in their power to be exceedingly troublesome neigh¬ 
bours. It is true that in 1948, while the struggle in Indonesia was in pro¬ 
gress, the wharf labourers and seamen who refused to carry materials to 
the Dutch in Indonesia showed more resolution than the government 
did itself; but there is reason to believe that the government was not 
displeased that the waterfront unions should have taken some of the 
burden of responsibility from its shoulders. 

u Com. Pari. Debs., Vol. 186. p. 458. 
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Examining these new problems, Evatt developed the conception of 
-a harmonious association of democratic States in the south-east Asuan 
area”, to which Australia would be the co-operat.ve and benevolent 
neighbour. The conception did not impress the opposition or the oth r 
critics of the government's policy. It was argued that considerations of 
expediency pointed the other way. The government was playing with fire, 
it was helping to liberate forces that it might be unable to influence or 
control, and might find itself later in the position of the sorcerer s appren¬ 
tice; it was a foolish thing for Australia to put itself in opposition to the 
Dutch, whose rule in Indonesia had been stable and reliable; its attitude 
towards the Indonesian struggle must also be embarrassing to the British 
government and perhaps to the government of the United States. More- 
over, it was argued that it was doubtful whether Australia s profession ot 
benevolence towards the new "association of democratic States would 
carry great weight while Evatt's colleague, the minister for immigration, 
was administering the immigration law against Asiatics with exceptional 
harshness. Would an Australian government, when the chips were on the 
table, be able to confer such benefits upon its northern and Asiatic 
partners, or make such concessions, as would persuade them to admit her 
as a member of the "harmonious association”? 


It may be said, then, that the Curtin and Chifley governments gave 
Australia a foreign policy for the first time in its history. But it is necessary 
to ask whether subsequent events have shown the policy to be soundly 
based, or to have had lasting importance. 

It must be said to begin with that the loud and admittedly over- 
assertive reiteration of Australian independence and responsibility did 
not affect relations with Britain in the way the critics of the policy feared. 
Conflicts with British views did occur, as has been mentioned, but they 


were not of great importance. Australia is too small to have much influence 
and responsibility in international councils, and consequently such 
differences with Britain as did arise were differences mainly of the debating 
chamber. Moreover, there has never been any question that if an issue 
arose in which Australia’s association with Britain were really at stake, 
an issue, for example, of peace and war, Australia would still necessarily 
cleave to the British connection. It may have appeared that between 
1942 and 1949 the Australian government was trying to advance simul¬ 
taneously in several directions and that different aspects of the policy 
conflicted. It would be a better analogy to say that the government was 
attempting the difficult juggling feat of keeping four balls in the air at 
once. First, to nourish her membership of the Commonwealth and to 
husband the strength she continued to draw from her association with 
Britain from Britain’s arms and her industrial power, from British markets 
and from British culture. Secondly, to develop her membership of the 
United Nations, speaking with her own voice, in order to take advantage 
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of any protection that might be forthcoming from the authority and the 
united action of the international body and, if possible, to exert her 
influence on the post-war settlement. Thirdly to take the obvious pre 
caution, in the unpredictable but threatening situation which emerged 
from the war in Asia and the western Pacific, of establishing friendly 
relations with emergent nationalities and revolutionary political move 
ments there. Fourthly, to seize every opportunity of cultivating the closest 
diplomatic and military relations with the United States, since in the 
event of war in eastern Asia and the Pacific, America’s assistance would 
be indispensable for the defence of Australia. In the uncertainties created 
by the disasters of the war, and the power vacuum which it left in regions 
vital to Australian security, an Australian government is scarcely to be 
blamed for trying to develop a flexible and highly experimental policy, 
even if there are obvious difficulties in the way of driving fonvard all 
parts of the policy together. 

Yet it must be admitted that some elements of this policy have not 
since 1948 continued to develop and have effects. This is due not only to 
the change of government. There is some truth in what its critics alleged; 
that it was flamboyant and opportunistic and bore too plainly the mark of 
the ambitious character of its creator; that it was unrealistic, in that it 
expected Australia to cut a figure in international society much above her 
station in life. But the most important factor was the development of 
international politics after 1948. The growing antagonism between 
Russia and America, the overwhelming predominance and the absolute 
need for the support of the latter on the anti-communist side, and the 
rigidity brought about by the cold war, left very little scope for manoeuvre 
by small or middle powers like Australia. When Britain, France and Italy 
have been hard pressed to maintain their freedom of diplomatic action, 
how much more is this the case with Australia? The aspirations which 
Evatt based upon the United Nations have been largely disappointed. 
The Menzies government has again reversed the emphasis and attached 
more importance to consultation with Britain and within the Common¬ 
wealth than to oratory in the assembly, although in the Korean war the 
government has fully supported the authority and helped to carry out 
the decisions of the United Nations. 63 Nor has much emerged from Evatt’s 
conception of Australia’s relations with the association of democratic 
states in east Asia and the Pacific. With the triumph of communism in 
China and the war in Indo-China, the problems of east Asia have been 
absorbed into the cold war; and because she can hardly dissociate herself 
entirely from America, Australia has again found that her role is a quite 
subordinate one. Fears of the possible outcome of communist action in 
China, Indo-China and Malaya, confusion and hesitation among most 

«See statements by Menzies and Spender published in Current Votes on International Affairs. 
Vol. 21. No. 7. 
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Australians concerning the possible menace of a rehab.l.tated Japan and 
about the danger to Australia of the American policy of assigning Japan 
frok as counter-weight against China and Russia, have prevented the 
erowth of any very definite Australian policy for this region. In short, 
post-war events have left little room for initiative by Australia in the area 
where the foreign minister of the Curtin and Chifley governments hoped 
that Australia had a brilliant and beneficent part to play. 


But circumstances and common sense have seen to it that some of the 
themes of the post-1942 policy continue to be sounded. Since the change 
of government in 1949. nothing has been heard about “the new conception 
of Commonwealth relations”, about Australia’s dual personality within 
and without the Commonwealth. In this respect, there has been a return 
to more traditional habits of thought. For reasons of military security and 
economic expediency, the government is alive to the need to cultivate 
relations with die United States; the signing of the Pacific pact in 1951 is 
the most important step that has been taken in the development of this 
limb of policy. 84 The Menzies government has not lost sight of the 
desirability of improving relations with the peoples of south-east Asia, 
even though changed circumstances and its own political convictions have 
led to the abandonment of Evatt's much more grandiose conception. The 
Australian government was prominent in the conception of the Colombo 
plan in 1951 ; 85 by the provision of economic assistance and of facilities for 
training in Australia for administrators, technicians, scientists and pro¬ 
fessional men from Asiatic countries, it has tried to improve its contacts 
with its Asiatic neighbours. 


For many years it has been a cliche of Australian oratory that Australia 
achieved nationhood through the exploits of her troops at Gallipoli in 
1915. It could be argued that the second world war brought about a much 
more decisive advance towards national maturity. The greater prominence 
enjoyed by the central government in the political consciousness of Aus¬ 
tralians, combined with the fact that the Commonwealth government was 
constantly preoccupied with large matters of economic and social develop¬ 
ment and of international relations undoubtedly led to a broadening of 
attitude of mind among a considerable proportion of Australians. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the dramatic demonstration of national 
capacity, political, economic, military and diplomatic, that was given 
between 1941 and 1945 quickened the pulse of the national life. Of course 
it is a common thing for war, desperately but successfully fought, to 
produce a general sense of new and greater potentialities; whether the 
feeling of exhilaration will continue to animate public life after the end of 
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the struggle is another matter. In the case of Australia, it is difficult to 
say whether the imaginativeness and the drive developed during the years 
of war have continued to make themselves felt in national affairs since it 
ended. 

Perhaps the immigration policy which was inaugurated immediately 
after the war finished is the best example of the continuation of the war¬ 
time impetus. The need for a considerable growth of population had 
been for a very long time one of the standing themes of the public dis¬ 
cussion of national problems. It had been argued over and over again, 
on the one hand, that a considerably larger population is necessary for 
defence, and, on the other, that the “great open spaces” were a chronic 
provocation to the densely populated nations of Asia, especially since 
the White Australia policy was firmly maintained in order to exclude the 
entry of Asiatic and other peoples. Some Australians felt that while the 
White Australia policy must for many reasons always be a fundamental 
article of national policy, it was an article which to them was difficult to 
justify morally so long as Australians did not by natural increase or by 
selected migration occupy the country more adequately. 80 And, of course, 
programmes of assisted migration were in operation throughout the 
twenties, and at other times since the establishment of the Commonwealth. 
But there never had been a programme to match in boldness and effective¬ 
ness that launched at the end of the second world war. 

The shock caused by the proof of Australia’s vulnerability was the 
main reason for the government’s decision to take all steps it could to 
introduce hundreds of thousands of new Australians into the country 
in the immediate post-war years. The motives for the programme are 
indicated in the words of Calwell, the energetic and resourceful minister 
for immigration in the first Chifley government, who was chiefly responsible 
for the inauguration and administration of the plan. “If we are to take 
our rightful place in world affairs; if we are to ensure the future security 
of our nation, our population must be greatly augmented, both by natural 
increase and by planned immigration. . . . The days of our isolation 
are over.” 87 These were the main elements in the scheme that ultimately 
emerged: an agreement with the government of the United Kingdom re¬ 
garding assisted migration from that country; an agreement with the inter¬ 
national refugee organization concerning the migration of displaced 
persons; and agreements with several European governments, including 
those of Holland and Italy. The plan for assisted migration began to 
operate in the early months of i 94 7 - The agreement with the United 
Kingdom provided that the migrant paid ten pounds towards t e cos 
of his passage, the remainder being shared by the two governmen 
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Australians were invited to nominate British migrants, who were assisted 
bv the government. In addition, the Australian government selected 
migrants-tradesmen belonging to trades in which an acute shoitag 
labour existed in Australia-who came at the government s expense^ The 
agreement with the international refugee organ.zat.on was signed n July 
,047 Under the agreement, the I.R.O. was to provide shipping while the 
Australian government was to pay ten pounds towards the cost of trans- 
porting each displaced person. The government undertook to receive 
12,000 such migrants each year, but this was a limit fixed by the scarcity 
of ships: the Australian authorities were willing to accept 20,000 a year. 
The agreement with the Dutch government was signed in February 1951; 
it provided for the assisted migration of 20,000 Dutch in 1951. the number 
to be increased in subsequent years. It was the government’s aim to bring 
in migrants at the rate of 200,000 a year when the programme was at its 
peak, but this target was never reached. The greatest number entered in 
1950, when 174,000 new Australians reached the country. In 1951, mount¬ 
ing inflation accentuated criticism of the plan and caused a scaling down; 
the target for 1953 was reduced to 80,000. 

Between 1947, when the scheme began to operate significantly, and 
1952 more than 700,000 migrants came to the country with the assistance 
of the Australian government. Of these approximately half were British. 
Of the non-British, Poles, Italians, Russians, Yugo-Slavs, Lithuanians, 
Dutch, Hungarians and Czechs made up most of the total. During 1949 
and 1950, taking migration and natural increase together, the population 
grew at a rate of more than three per cent per annum, a rate of increase 
which was said to exceed that of the United States in the years of greatest 
migration into that country. Naturally the programme provoked some 
controversy. There was in places some disquiet about its social effects— 
for example, communist trade union leaders were opposed to the entry of 
persons who, for religious or other reasons, would be hostile to the Soviet 
Union; the Jewish community was disturbed by the inclusion of Nazi 
adherents, and some extreme Protestants were heard to express mis¬ 
giving about the entry of so many migrants from Catholic countries—but 
most of the discussion concerned the economic wisdom of the policy. 

When the economists themselves disagree, it is impossible for the 
historian to pronounce judgment. On the one side, it is not denied that 
post-war migration represented an invaluable accession to the labour 
force. It was estimated that, in June 1950, with a population of some 2! 
million bread-winners there were 100,000 more jobs available than 
persons to fill them. 58 More than one half of the displaced persons who 
had entered the country by the end of 1950 were assigned to work in the 
heavy and construction industries. On the other side, so high a rate of 

, M a discussion of the economic implications of the post-war migration plan, see the bulletin 
Migrant thC CommonwC5lllh Bank Australia. October 1950. under the title. The Impact of the 
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increase in population implied a very heavy strain on accommodation- 
in Australia as in other countries the war left an acute housing shortage— 
and on capital equipment. One difficulty was that the programme 
threatened to make still greater a developing lack of balance between 
manufacturing and food-producing industries. According to one estimate, 
only six per cent of the employed migrants who had come into the country 
by the beginning of 1952 had found employment in agriculture. The 
government was of course aware of the economic pressures that the pro¬ 
gramme would create, but it took the view that rapid increase of numbers 
was an urgent necessity, and that it was therefore wise to get as many 
migrants as possible while there were still hundreds of thousands of 
people whom the disaster of war had made able and willing to settle in 
Australia. The economic difficulties could be wrestled with as they arose. 
The new government which came into office in 1949 was equally anxious 
to continue the programme, until the political and economic pressure 
born of the worsening of inflation compelled a slowing down. 

From the point of view of Australian traditions, the boldest aspect of 
the plan was the sudden introduction of almost 200,000 Europeans. It 
was interesting that the Australians should have so easily accommodated 
themselves to such an innovation. The trade unions have always been 
unfriendly to assisted migration: they have feared that immigration would 
create unemployment or that employers would use it to attack the 
standards of the workers. And they have perhaps been especially un¬ 
friendly towards European immigration 59 because they distrusted the 
influence of peoples who lack the tradition of union solidarity, indepen¬ 
dence and pugnacity so firmly entrenched in the Australian unions. Trade 
union pride and prejudice apart, most Australians have always tended 
to patronize, perhaps even to be contemptuous of, non-British peoples, 
their institutions and ways. They have been proud that the Australian 
community is “98 per cent British”, convinced that their own country 
is the "best in the world”, and apt especially to be conscious of their 
superiority over eastern and southern Europeans. One would not have 
expected them then to relish this importation of unfamiliar languages 
and irritatingly strange personal habits and mannerisms. Yet the invasion 
produced very little overt tension; indeed, most Australians appeared to 
be caught up by the interest of a bold and novel experiment. 

No doubt, trade union opposition was blunted partly because in the 
economic conditions that followed the war the danger of unemployment 
seemed extremely remote, partly because a Labour government was in 
office which was pledged to a policy of full employment, and was not 
likely to permit trade union rights and practices to be affected by the 
entry of thousands of European workers. It is significant that shortly 


» For an example of Labour attitudes. j«re Charlton’s speech In the house. in * 9 * 7 ’ ' £ 

suggested that a quota system should be adopted as regards non-British migrants. Com. Pa . 

Vol. 116, pp. 105 et seq. 
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after the change of government, the trade union movement, and even the 
extra-parliamentary organs of the Labour party, reverted to type and 
began to call for the slowing down or even the cessation of the migration 
programme. As regards the rest of the community, it would be interesting 
to know whether the acceptance of large-scale European migration 
signified a lessening of that insularity and adolescent nationalism which, 
combined with implicit dependence on British protection, guidance and 
inspiration, have always been such pronounced characteristics of Aus¬ 
tralian democracy. Did the Labour government seek and the community 
tolerate the entry of as many thousands of displaced Europeans as the 
government could secure merely from the most obvious calculation of 
national self-interest? Or has the redistribution of power in the world 
which the war brought about eroded the belief of most Australians in the 
natural supremacy and self-sufficiency of British culture and institutions? 
Have they begun to feel that, since it is left to themselves as never before 
to work out their own position in the world, they have need of a greater 
tolerance, versatility or catholicity of interest in their attitudes to other 

peoples? 


VII 

The period this chapter has surveyed is both very short and very recent, 
and it is impossible to draw conclusions with any confidence concerning 
the changes both permanent and important which may have taken place 
in the character of the nation during the thirties and forties. At close range 
it might seem that this has not been one of the most creative or interesting 
periods in the history of Australian culture. We have seen that there have 
been important changes and respectable achievements, but these have 
been achievements largely in the field of political and economic organiz¬ 
ation and of social policy. We have already discussed the changes that 
have occurred in the institutions of government and their consequences. 
We should not minimize the importance of the widening of conceptions 
of national policy, especially external policy, which the war compelled. 
A satisfactory balance sheet of development during the last two decades 
would also necessarily give some emphasis to the extension and rationaliz¬ 
ation of social welfare measures which have taken place, and to the great 
advance in industrialization which has occurred since the end of the first 
world war. However, this progress in political and economic organization 
has not been matched by the appearance of any intellectual or social 
movements which might constitute the beginning of a new age in the 
growth of the Australian society. 

In particular, the period has not been notable for any important 
innovation in social belief or ideology. Political and social thinkers and 
men of letters have added little in these more recent years to the definition 
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of Australian life that was achieved in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, it might even be argued that in the fifty years since 
federation there has been no movement of political and social thought to 
rival the more vigorous intellectual life at the turn of the century. It 
was in the years roughly between 1880 and 1910 that the Australian com¬ 
munity was most active and fertile in formulating that body of social 
belief that became characteristic of Australian life, and in defining the 
peculiar character of Australian nationality. The ideology then elaborated 
is easy to recognize though difficult to particularize; it included such 
elements as a matter-of-fact egalitarianism, an emphasis on fraternity or 
mateship, an insistence on independence and solidarity in resisting 
oppression, privilege and social injustice. It included also a theory of the 
State, according to which it was the duty of government to protect the 
weaker, and to advance always towards the improvement, the welfare, of 
the ordinary man. It was an ideology tinged with a certain arrogance, a 
slight element of larrikinism in opposition to claims of cultural and 
intellectual superiority; later on, the stereotype of the sun-browned, 
fearless, energetic, blasphemous, iconoclastic, unyieldingly democratic 
individual, which Australians had fashioned for themselves as the 
representation of the national type, found a human embodiment in the 
digger of the first world war. Historians have not sufficiently investigated 
the quality and the sources of Australian nationality. No doubt it was 
contributed to by many different historical episodes. Perhaps one of the 
sources was the political and social struggles of the pastoral age. It owes 
something to the conditions of pioneering life and to the struggles of 
pastoral workers; something also to the industrial struggles of the nineties. 
Perhaps some aspects of it are a fairly natural reaction of a proud and 
self-reliant people against colonial status. 

In the evolution of this distinctive nationality and of the social 
ideology which is an essential part of it, the trade unions and the wider 
Labour movement played a cardinal role. Moreover, a great deal of Aus¬ 
tralian creative writing at about the turn of the century helped to formu¬ 
late and elaborate political and social themes which were being sounded 
also in the course of political activity. Poets and prose writers, of whom 
Henry Lawson and Joseph Furphy are among the most powerful, were in 
that sense representative men; their work reflected very clearly the body of 
social belief which was becoming the foundation of political and cultural 

life. 

It is often pointed out by contemporary students that that ideology, so 
deeply influenced by the circumstances of a rural and pioneering society, 
no longer fully applies: Australia is one of the most industrialized and 
urbanized countries in the world, and possesses the familiar characteristics 
and problems associated with advanced industrialization. However, it 
cannot be said that the promise of the eighties and nineties has been 
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fulfilled; in the period between the World Wars Australia has produced 
no original social or moral thinking of any real account. Apart from the 
war-time widening of perspective already referred to-and it is an open 
question how far that broadening of view will prove to be permanent, and 
to what extent it was due merely to the temporary influence of two or 
three individuals—the Labour party has not developed its fundamental 
position. To the wider social problems suggested by the arrival of the 
welfare State and the mixed economy it has scarcely addressed itself. 
Within the parliamentary system it is, perhaps, the dominant party, but 
it is opportunistic. To avoid antagonizing sections of the electorate and 
provoking some of its own internal factions it avoids commitment or 
clarity on matters of doctrine; it tends to confine its interests to specific 
legislative measures, although of course the old Labour ideology always 
pervades the movement. 60 It would be hard to exaggerate the importance 
of the trade unions in political and social life in Australia, but they are 
too much absorbed in specific industrial issues and conflicts, much too 
defensive and restrictive in their general attitude, to be really forward- 
looking, or to be likely to make a contribution to thought about the 
broader problems concerning nationalization, the role of workers in 
nationalized industry, worker-management relations in private industry, 
productivity, the place and functions of the trade unions in the modern 
social welfare State, or any of the other questions that changes in political 
and economic structure during the past half century have forced into the 
foreground. On the whole, in recent years they have been content to stand 
where they have always stood; to broad issues of political and economic 
organization they have scarcely given even that amount of attention which 
has been given by the British trade union council. 61 It is true that after 
1920 the increasing strength of communism inside the unions, and 
especially the control by communists of such powerful unions as the 
miners’, the waterside workers’ and the iron-workers’, has introduced a 
new element into the practice of unionism; incidentally it has also produced 
one of the main issues in national politics in recent years. In a referendum 
held in 1951, the Menzies government sought unsuccessfully to have the 
Australian constitution amended to give the Commonwealth Parliament 
power to legislate to ban the Communist party and to prevent communists 
from being elected to union offices. However, as a result of legislation pro¬ 
viding for secret ballots in union elections and the organization within the 
trade unions of “Industrial Groups” to organize opposition to the com¬ 
munists, the influence of the latter declined after 1951. In any case, trade 
union communism has not substantially affected the intellectual influence 
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of the movement. In Australia as in other countries communism has been 
too opportunistic and unprincipled to operate as a consistent and con¬ 
structive intellectual influence. 

In the period which this chapter covers there has undoubtedly been a 
progress towards maturity in Australian culture. This is shown alike in 
literature, in the arts and in scholarship and scientific research. Perhaps 
there has not been quite the same interplay between literature and social 
and political life as there was in the formative years of the nation. The 
provincialism evidenced fifty years ago by the somewhat self-conscious effort 
to distil the essence of Australian life into imaginative writing is not now 
so marked; and, for better or worse, no writer of the last fifty years has 
won a wider audience just because his work has been recognized as a state¬ 
ment of the themes, aspirations or issues that are implicit in the social 
life of the country, as the work of Paterson and Lawson was at an earlier 
time or that of Whitman and Mark Twain in nineteenth-century America. 
It is difficult to generalize, since many of the more recent novelists have 
been exploring aspects of social life, and there has been a group of 
novelists, of whom Eleanor Dark is perhaps the most powerful, who have 
written about the early years of the settlement. But poets like Robert 
FitzGerald, Douglas Stewart and Kenneth Slessor have tended to select 
themes of greater universality, and in thought and technique they are 
much more akin to and obviously more influenced by European writers 
and thinkers. The diffusion of a knowledge and appreciation of music 
has been the most spectacular development in cultural life during the 
thirties and forties; and this has been mainly brought about by the policy 
of the Australian Broadcasting Commission. The Commission was estab¬ 
lished in 1932 and it has regularly devoted considerable sums to bringing 
to Australia eminent musicians from abroad. It has as a result built up 
in each of the capital cities an enthusiastic and not undiscriminating 
musical public, and in Sydney and Melbourne it has assisted in the creation 

of symphony orchestras of very high quality. 

As centres of cultural influence, the universities have always had many 
difficulties to contend with. In comparison with the universities of Britain, 
and with many of the universities of die United States, diey have not been 
very generously provided for, and this has led to a slow development of 
research and of post-graduate teaching. After the war, it became obvious 
that die States could no longer continue to carry the whole burden of 
university finance, and die continuation of the system of “uniform 
taxation” enforced the argument that the Commonwealth must assume 
some responsibility for the universities, although education is a matter 
which the constitution reserves to the States. The Commonwealth began 
to make regular grants to the universities in 1951, and since then, par y 
because of Commonwealth aid and partly because of increased assistance 
from the State governments, the universities have enjoyed a considerable 
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expansion Australian universities are making increasing contributions to 
knowledge in die humanities and the sciences. During the last decade 
especially, most of the universities have been building up post-graduate 
departments, and it is clear that they no longer consider it to be their 
function merely to teach what has been done by scholars and scientists in 
other places, but believe that Australian universities can also play a part 
in the advancement of knowledge. Progress in the quality and quantity of 
systematic and technically competent research is especially interesting in 
the social sciences. It is noticeable that, during the last twenty years, 
university historians and social scientists have devoted much more time 
than formerly to the study of the history and institutions of their own 
country and of Asia and the western Pacific. This development is interest¬ 
ing, not only because it reflects a maturing of scholarship, but also because 
it demonstrates that Australians are more anxious than they once were to 
do original work in their own right and not merely to follow in the wake 
of European students of European culture and institutions. It is also a 
reflection of the changed situation and changed consciousness of the 
whole nation-an aspect of the recognition of the fact that British culture 
and institutions are no longer dominant or self-sufficient and that for 
Australia a knowledge of the history and of the social forces which 
determine the attitudes of Asiatic and Pacific peoples is as important as a 
knowledge of the civilization of western Europe. In all the State 
universities this development is taking place. In the Australian National 
University, a post-graduate research institution which the Commonwealth 
Government established in 1948, Australian, Asiatic and Pacific studies- 
along with medical and physical research—have been given a particular 
prominence. Whether this process has gone far enough to affect significantly 
the relation of the universities to the community is another matter. In the 
sort of political and social thinking that affects the larger life of the com¬ 
munity, Australian universities have always been comparatively sterile. 
They have not in the past contributed to the intellectual life of society 
in the way that Oxford or London or other great universities of older 
countries have done. It has in fact rather been their policy to be non¬ 
political—an act of renunciation in which they have been supported by 
the demands of power-interested organizations within the community, 
and which has probably contributed to some intellectual impoverishment 
both of themselves and of the nation. Yet, in the decades after 1930, the 
universities have become steadily more productive and more closely 
interested in issues and problems of social life: as time goes on, they are 
bound to exert a growing influence on the national life. 

In spite of this increasing maturity in literature, in the arts, in scholar¬ 
ship and scientific research, it is doubtful whether Australian culture 
has shown during the period covered by this chapter the promise of origin¬ 
ality. Certainly, in its political institutions and economic development, the 
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nation has proved itself to be energetic, resourceful and creative. The 
individual Australian has acquired, whether justly or not, a reputation 
for fearlessness, forthrightness and independence. On the whole, these 
qualities have not yet been remarkably conspicuous in the nation’s intel¬ 
lectual or cultural life: the fundamental ideas which inform its art, 
literature, political, social and moral thought, are almost always ideas 
which have originated elsewhere. It is doubtful whether in this period 
the Australian community has succeeded in becoming a notably 
reflective, critical or fertile one. Of course, as some Australians are apt 
to plead, it is still a young country; it may be said that its intellectual 
originality and productiveness compare well with those of other countries 
of the same size and age. Perhaps, also, its age should be reckoned, not 
from the arrival of the first fleet, but from the time when the nation passed 
from colonial status and achieved inner independence and self-confidence. 
When that event should be dated exactly it would be hard to say. There 
has been no Australian revolution, no war of independence, to provide a 
convenient chronological peg. Indeed, the process towards independence 
and national maturity is one that is still going on. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


Table I 


AUSTRALIA: POPULATION GROWTH AND NET IMMIGRATION, 1788-1950 


Period 

Total Population at end 
of period ( 31st Dec.) 

Number 

Average Annual Rate 
of Growth During 
Period 

Per cent 

Average Annual Rate of 
Growth Owing to Net 
Immigration During 
Period 

Per cent 

1788-1790 1 

1791-1800 

2,056 

5.2 >7 

9-76 

7-76 

1801-1810 

11,566 

8-29 

6 *2Q 

1811-1820 

33.543 

11 -24 

9" 2 4 

1821-1830 

70,039 

7-64 

5-64 

1831-1840 

190,408 

10-52 

8-52 

1841-1850 

405.356 

7-85 

5-85 

1851-1860 

L * 45.585 
*.647.756 

*0-95 

8-95 

1861-1870 

3-70 

i*37 

1871-1880 

2,23 *,53* 

3«08 

I • 11 

1881-1890 

3, *5 *,355 

3-5» 

1 -6o 

1891-1900 

3»765,339 

i -8o 

0-08 

1901-1910 

4,425,083 

*•63 

O-II 

1911-1920 

5,4* *,297 

2-03 

0-46 

1921-1930 

6,500,751 

*•85 

0-56 

I 93 I * I 94° 

7,077,586 

0-85 

0-05 

*94*“*95° 

8,3*5,79* 

*•63 

o-49 


Source: Demography , 1949; Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics , Mar. 1952; “Average 
Annual Rate of Growth Owing to Net Immigration During Period” calculated prior to 
1861 on assumption that natural rate of increase 2 per cent per annum (after Burton). 


Table II 


AUSTRALIA: POPULATION OF CAPITAL CITIES, 1861-1951 


Tear 

Total Metropolitan 
Population at 

31st Dec . 

Number 

Total Population at 
31st Dec . 

Number 

Proportion of Metro - 
politan to Total 
Population 

Per cent 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

* 93 * 

* 94 * 

* 95 * 

282,008 

426,665 

669,799 

1,142,985 

*,352,384 
*,75',830 

2,400,030 

3,065,750 

3,443,8*0 

4,271,060 

*,168,149 

1,170,888 

2,306,736 

3,240,985 

3.824,9*3 

4,573,786 

5,5*0,944 

6,552,606 

7, *43,598 
8,538,735 

24-14 

24-74 

29-04 

35-27 

35-38 

38-30 

43-55 

46'79 

48-2I 

50-02 


Source: T. A. Coghlan, Statistics: Six States of Australia and New Zealand, Sydney, 1902; 
Demography, 1949; Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. Mar. 1952. The metropolitan 
totals exclude Canberra and Darwin. 
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Table III 

AUSTRALIA: TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP AND UNEMPLOYMENT: 

SELECTED YEARS, 1891-1950 


Tear 


1891 

1896 

1901 

1906 

1911 

1916 

1921 

1926 

1929 

1930 

193 * 

1932 

1933 
*934 
*939 
* 94 * 
1946 

* 95 ° 


Total Membership 
of Unions 

Number 


54,888 

55.° 66 
97,>74 
175,529 
364.732 
546.556 
703,009 
851,478 
901,168 

‘ 5>757 

69,00b 

740,63 

739 

762 

915,470 

1,075,680 

1,284,362 

1,605,344 



Total Membership oj 
Unions which Report 
Unemployment 
Number 


6,445 

4,227 

8,710 

n ,299 

67,961 

290,075 

36 i ,744 

4 ' 5,397 

424.093 

436,674 

430,004 

4 ' 5.434 

4 ' 5.305 

424,035 

476,916 

536,660 

672,121 

827,106 


Per Cent Unemployment 
in Unions Reporting 


93 

io-8 

6-6 

6- 7 

4- 7 

5 - 8 

I I '2 

7- 1 

II ' 1 
193 
27-4 
29-0 
25-1 
20-5 

9-7 

3-7 

i-4 

o-8 


Source: Labour Reports; Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Mar. 1952. 


Table IV 

AUSTRALIA: VALUE OF OVERSEA TRADE (INCLUDING GOLD) 

1826-1951 


Period 


1826-30 

1831-40 



1861-70 

1871-80 

1881-90 

1891-19 

1901-10 

iqi 1-20/21 

1921/22-30/31 

1931/32-40/41 

1941 / 42 - 50/51 


Imports (Annual Average) 

£’000 


580 

1,558 

i ,948 

13,976 

17.647 

21,184 

31.623 

27,772 

41.257 

82,494 

121,871 

98,676 

330,394 


Exports (Annual Average) 

£'000 


ig 

1,821 

13.717 

19,058 

24,010 

27,317 

37.389 

60,287 

98,510 

132,964 

139,284 

368,058 


Source: Official Year Book of the Commonwealth oj Australia, 1951; Quarterly Summary of Aus¬ 
tralian Statistics, Mar. 1952. The values shown are in Australian currency f.o.b. Prior to 
1906, ship’s stores were included in general exports. From 1914-15 onwards oversea trade 
records are for financial years. 
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Table V 


AUSTRALIA: NET IMPORTS OF CAPITAL, 

1871-1929-30 


Period 

Net Imports of Capital During Period 
(Annual Average) 

€000 

1871-80 

4,065 

1881-90 

16,193 

1891-1900 

6,321 

1901-1911 

— 1.747 

1911-1920/21 

18,552 

1921/22-1929/30 

28,106 


Source: Roland Wilson, Capital Imports and the Terms of Trade, Examined in the Light of 
Sixty Tears of Borrowings (Melbourne, 1931), pp. 6, 31. 


Table VI 

AUSTRALIA: NUMBER OF SHEEP AND WOOL PRODUCTION 


Tear 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 
1921 
193 * 
* 94 * 
«95i 


Number of Sheep 

Production of Greasy Wool 

20,980,123 

’000 lb. 

67,004 

40,072,955 

208,225 

65,092,719 

106,421,068 

319,649 

634,046 

72,040,211 

539,395 

96,886,234 

798,391 

86,119,068 

723,059 

110,618,893 

1,007,455 

125,189,129 

1,167,158 

1,080,000 

115.596,136 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Statistical Handbook of the Sheep and Wool 
Industry, 1949; Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Mar. 1952- . . F ., Q w 

Sheep figures collected for Victoria on 31st March of year following, similarly for N.S.W. 
and A.C.T. from 1931 onwards, Tasmania in 1941 and all States tgso. All other figma 
are for 31st December, excepting the 1921 figures for N.S.W., S.A., and A.C.T., v 
for 30th June of the year following. Wool production figures are for 31st Dec.,, excepting 
from 1921 onwards where they are for 30th June of each following year. The 1951-2 figure 
is an estimate. 
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AUSTRALIA: VALUE OF GOLD PRODUCTION, 

1851-1949 


Period 


1851-60 

1861-70 

1871-80 

1881-90 

1891-1900 

1901-10 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-49 


Value of Gold Production 
(Annual Average) 


£A 

10,567,076 

8,087,104 

6,129,303 

4,921,682 

8 , 999 . 94 « 
14,200,011 
7,624,038 
2,635,487 
10,048,069 
9 . 9 «0,9 «7 


Source: Official Tear Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1951; Quarterly Summary oj Aus¬ 
tralian Statistics, Mar. 1952. For the years 1851-1918 and 1925-30 the price used was 
£443. uJLd. per fine oz. For the years 1919-24, the price ranged from £5 12s. 6d. (1920) and 
£4 8s. 6d. (1923). The value applied for 1931 and to June 1932 was the export parity calcu¬ 
lated directly from London prices. Since then the average price paid by the mints in Australia 
has been used. 


Table VIII 

AUSTRALIA: AREA UNDER CROPS 


Season 

Area Under Crops 


acres 

1860-61 

1,173,628 

1870-71 

1880-81 

2,43,709 

4,560,991 

1890-91 

1900-01 

5,430,221 

8,813,666 

1910-11 

1920-21 

11,893,838 

15,069,858 

1930-31 

25,163,816 

1940-41 

21,117,830 

1950-51 

• 9,9 *6,965 


trali^StaluiflA^i 952 ^ o/ ^ Commonweallh °f Aus ^alia, 1951; Quarterly Summary of Aus- 
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Table IX 

AUSTRALIA: NATIONAL INCOME, 

1886-1951 


Tear 

National 

Income 

National Income 
{1923-27 prices) 

Per Head of Mean 
Population 

Tear 

National 

Income 

National Income 
{1923-27 prices) 

Per Head of Mean 
Population 


£m. 

£ 


£m. 

£ 

1886 

(50 

91 

i 93 °- 3 ! 

566 

95 

1887 

( 55 ) 

102 

1931-32 

528 

95 

1890 

(64) 

109 

1932-33 

550 

102 

1891 

(67) 

111 

1933-34 

609 

”3 

1894 

(60) 

110 

1934-35 

637 

116 

1898 

(65) 

114 

1935-36 

686 

118 

1901-3 

185 

92 

1936-37 

760 

130 

1 9 1 3 “ 4 

325 

104 

1937-38 

796 

13' 

i 9 i 4-'5 

315 

94 

1938-39 

779 

124 

1915-16 

357 

93 

1939-40 

861 

132 

1916-17 

358 

97 

1940-41 

919 

132 

1917-18 

340 

89 

1941-42 

1,078 

145 

1918-19 

358 

86 

1942-43 

1,246 

154 

1919-20 

557 

113 

1943-44 

1.295 

158 

1920-21 

546 

97 

1944-45 

1,252 

152 

1921-22 

540 

107 

1945-46 

i ,294 

153 

1922-23 

584 

110 

1946-47 

1,363 

157 

1923-24 

628 

no 

1947-48 

1,752 

l86 

1924-25 

677 

"7 

1948-49 

i ,937 

184 

1925-26 

692 

114 

1949-50 

2,302 

104 

1926-27 

731 

"9 

1950-51 

3 > IOX 

221 

1927-28 


118 




1928-29 

768 

121 




1929-30 

730 

109 





Source: Queensland Bureau of Industry: Economic News, Vol. 15 Nos 10-12, 1946 
(National Income for 1886 to 1937-38 ); National Income and Expenditure, 1950-1951 (National 
Income for 1938-39 to 1950-51 )-, Demography, 1949; Labour Reports-, Quarterly Summary of Aus¬ 
tralian Statistics, Mar. 1952; Official lear Book of N.S.W., 1920; R. I. Downing, National 
Income and Social Accounts, An Australian Study (Melbourne 1951) p. 5 2 - 

National Income at factor cost was deflated for the period 1886 to 1898 by the Sydney 
retail price index for food, groceries, and rent; for the period 1901 to 1903 by the Common¬ 
wealth retail price index for food, groceries, and rent m Metropolitan Towns; and for the 
period iq 13-14 to 1922-23 by the same index for 30 towns; for the period 1923-24 to 1930-51 
by the “All Items” (C Series) index for 30 Towns; all adjusted so thatthe average of the 
years 1923-27 is base ( = 1000). “National Income for the period 1886 to 1898 is that ol 
N S.W., and the resultant income per head is taken as representative of total Australian 


Income. 
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327 9- 395: quoted. 178. 214, 223-4. 229. 
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Immigration. 46. 57-8, 84-5, 103, 111. 114. 
428; as result of discovery of gold. 99: 
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unions, 156; non-European, 179. 183. 
284-5, 403, 406; subsidized migration 
from Britain, 204-5, 247-8, 314-19, 349. 
406-9; increase in, 227. 248; Maltese, 
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191-2, 237-8; in first federal parlia¬ 
ment, 200; rigid organization, 200-1, 224; 
support in return for concessions, 201-2, 
213; alliance with liberals, 202-4, 254; 
attitude to arbitration, 214-15, 283, 348; 
to protection, 217-18, 305; to pensions, 
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on conscription issue, 271-3; attitude to 
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56. 359 * 6 4 . 3 r, 9 - 37 *. 3 «o 
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37 * 
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Mechanics, conditions of. 30 
Medical research, 330-1 
Melba. Dame Nellie. 234 
Melbourne. Lord, 65 
Melbourne symphony orchestra, 412 
Menzies. Robert Gordon. 372-5. 378. 3 8 3 - 
389-90, 39 2 - 397 " 9 > 4°4> 4 l,: q ,,0,ed - 
401 -2 

Merchants, influence of, 90 

Merivale, Herman. 101; quoted. 46-7. 7 *>. 

79-80, 107, 109-10 
Metals industry. 280 
Militia forces. 221. 263, 375 6 
Miller. Sir Denison, 229-30, 309 
Mineral resources, 141, 172-3. 280 


Miners' rights, 106 

Mining legislation. 176, 252 

Mitchell Library, 233 

Molesworth Report, 80 

Monash. Sir John, 266 

Monopolies, control of. 243-4, * 8 4 

Moore. Sir Harrison, quoted, 208, 244 

Moran. Cardinal, 165 

Morelon Bay Free Press, 110 

Moving pictures, 303 

Munich crisis. 368, 371 

Munitions industry. 377 

Murray, Sir G., 52, 65-6 

Murray River, 114-15, 240 

Musgrave, Sir Anthony, 128-30 

Music. 94. 233. 235. 299. 412 

Mutual Protection Association, 57-8 


Nathan, Isaac. 94 
National Colonization Society, 73 
National Fair Trade League, 137-8 
National Health and Medical Research 
Council, 331 

National income, regulation of distribu¬ 
tion, 171, 254; rise in, 227; decline in, 
346; table of, 432 

National insurance, 203, 230-1, 292, 329-30 
National Labour Party, 273 
National Security Act (1939), 382 
Nationalism, 113-14, 124, 140, 145-9. 152-3, 
157, 204-7, 215-16, 220-1, 224, 226-7, 
* 33 - 7 . * 5 *. 254-5. 272. 288. 300. 339, 369, 
4^9 

Nationalist Party, 273-5; reasons for sup¬ 
port in twenties, 289; liberalism in, 292: 
dependence on Country Party support, 
296-7, 303-5; becomes United Australia 
Party, 360 

Nationalization, 161, 170, 224, 244, 411; of 
banks, 392; of air-lines, 392 
Navigation Act (1911), 228, 324, 337 
Necessary Commodities Commission, 281 
Neild, John Cash, 179 
Neilson, John Shaw, quoted, 301 


New Australia, 170, 177 
New Guard, 359-Go 

New Guinea, blackbirding, 127; annexa¬ 
tion. 129-31. 136. 138- ‘ 5 °: arrangements 
for administration. 139: eircct on Federal 
movement. 182, 184; British New Guinea 
a territory of the Commonwealth, 211: 
mandate over German New Guinea, 
284-5. 288 

New Hebrides, 139, 182. 184 
New protection. 216-19, 243-4, 254. 295 
New South Wales Constitution Act (1855). 
104. 134 

New South Wales Corps. 7-10. 13-14 
New South Wales Judicature Act (1823). 
65-6: (1828), 66. 68 

New South Wales Labour Council, 293. 
353”- 

New states movement, 384-5 
New Zealand, attitude to Federal move¬ 
ment, 187; provision sought for later 
entry to the Federation, 193: Australia- 
New Zealand agreement (1944). 4 °' 

New Zealand Constitution Bill, 101 

Newcastle, 6, 18. 27, 253, 280 

Nicholson. William, 119 

Niemcyer, Sir Otto, 350-2, 355 

Nordau, Max, 152, 160 

Norfolk Island, 5-6, 27 

Northern Territory Acceptance Bill. 226 

Odgers, George, 153 

O'Uowd, Bernard, 235-6. 255; quoted, 199. 
206-7 

Old age pensions, 171, 178-80, 209, 220-1, 
228, 292. 329-30 
O'Malley, King. 228 
Orchard. William Arundel, 233 
O'Rell, Max, quoted, 148 
O'Sullivan, Edward William, 152 
Ottawa Agreement, 366 

Pacific, Australian interests in, 138, 216. 
221-2, 413; agreement with French, 139; 
balance of power in, 287-8; Labour's 
policy on, 400-2; Liberals' policy, 405 
Pacific Island Labourers’ Bill (1901), 212 
Pacific Islanders, immigration, 179, 184 
Pacific Islanders Protection Act (1872), 126 
Pacific Islands, relations of Australia with, 
182-4. 208. 284, 339 

Page, Sir Earle. 292, 296-8, 304-5, 309, 
3*9-3°. S3 8 

I'akington, Sir John, 101 
Palmer, Vance, 302 

Pan-Pacific trade union movement, 293-4 
Parker, Sir Stephen, 192 
Parkes, Sir Henry. 103. 112, 114, 123-4, 
>35-6. >53. >59. >73. >82. >84. >87; 
quoted. 55, 58, 70 

Parliament, representation of interests in, 
108 

Parramatta Factory, 21 
Party politics, beginnings of, 54; workers' 
organizations. 56-8; Country party, 110; 
Labour movement, 122, >45-6, 153, 155, 
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Party politics, beginnings of —continued. 
! 57 » >6i; in Queensland, 128; launch¬ 
ing of Labour party, 169-71; balance of 
power held by, in N.S.W.. 187; three 
party system in Federal Parliament, 200; 
measure of agreement between parties, 
210-11; two party system re-established, 
224; new divisions and organizations, 
288; Labour refusal to enter a Nationa¬ 
list administration, 371-2 
Pastoral industry, 2, 46, 74-8, 81, 88-9, 95, 
108-10, 115-20, 141, 162-4, *72# 320, 430 
Pastoralist Association, 81 
Pastoralists' Federal Council, 164-5, lC 9 
Pastoralists* Union, 162 
Paterson, Andrew Barton, 234-5, 412 
Paterson, William, 7, 10 
Paterson butter scheme, 321-2 
Pauperism, 33 

Payne, Herbert J. M., quoted, 303 
Pearce, Sir George, 260, 272 
Peel, Thomas, 71 
Penal settlements, 85-6 
Pensions, 161, 361, 364 
Sec also Invalid pensions; Old age pen¬ 
sions 

Penton, Brian, 302 

Perth Gazette , quoted, 72 

Phillip, Arthur, 4-5, 7, 9, 22, 28, 34, 50-1 

Poetry in Australia , 300 

Political development, 99, 107-10, 122 

Political Labour League (N.S.W.), 251; 

conferences, 259, 263 
Polynesian Labourers Act (1868), 125, 127 
Population, figures, 12-13, 4 6 * 84-5, 99 » 
145, 428; distribution, 95, 109, 114, 172, 
225, 253; by occupation, 145-6 
Port Macquarie, 17, 27, 86 
Port Phillip, 5-6; represented in N.S.W. 
Council, 67; separated from N.S.W., 69- 
70, 77-8, 99; settlement of, 76-8 
See also Victoria 

Port Phillip Patriot , quoted, 77-8, 80 
Posts and telegraphs, 211 
Powers, Sir Charles, 323-4 
Preference to returned soldiers, 284 
Preferential duties, 218-19, 295 
Premiers' Conferences, 239. 247-8, 260-1, 

3 > 5 . 330 . 332 - 3 . 350 -1. 356 . 361 
Premiers' Plan, 361-3 
Presbyterian Church, 60-1 
Press, The, influence of. 54, 94; in 
shearers' strike, 167; labour paper in 
Sydney, 57 

See also names of newspapers 
Prices, 113. 142, 162, 172, 281, 346 
Prichard, Katharine Susannah, 302 
Primary industries, assistance to, 319-23; 
grievances of primary producing States, 
336; decline in export prices, 341 
Private enterprise, encouragement of, 8 
Privy Council, 381, 392 
Progress and Poverty , 159 
Progressive Political League, 170 
Protection, in Victoria. 113-14. 135; in 
South Australia and Tasmania, 114: in 


Protection— continued. 

Commonwealth, 171, 199-200. 210-11, 
215-20. 243, 297-8, 311, 319, 336, 338; 
support by trade unions, 156; opposed 
by primary producers, 304, 319-20; 
Tariff Board doubts efficacy of, 312-13; 
effect on costs, 346, 365; effect of ex¬ 
change rate, 366 

Public health, 239-40, 251, 330-1,387, 390-1 
Public service, establishment of, 65; con¬ 
trol retained by Crown, 100; relin¬ 
quished in Eastern States, 101; recruit¬ 
ment for, 206; State and Commonwealth 
compared, 245 

Quarantine, 239, 330 
Quarterly Review , quoted, 64, 67 
Queensland, colony established, 110; atti¬ 
tude to tariff question, 114; separation 
movements, 130-1; political domination 
of Labour party, 289-90 
Queensland Goldfields Act Amendment 
Act (1876). 135 

Queensland Typographical Union, 153 
Quick, Sir John, 188, 217 

Radicalism, 122, 148, 151, 153, 160, 211, 
272 

Railways, 109, 114, 182, 209. 246, 335; 
rates under federation, 190-1; transcon¬ 
tinental railway, 221; map, 291 
Ralph Rashleigh , 94 
Reeves, William Peinber, 174, 193 
Referenda, on draft Constitution, 188-9; 
on increased federal powers, 244, 263, 
389, 392; on conscription, 271-5; on 
financial agreement, 334-5; on power to 
ban Communist party, 411 
Reid, Sir George, 174, 178, 180, 187, 190, 
192, 200, 212-16, 220, 223, 226, 248 
Relief work, 76, 113, 354 
Religion, and convict reform, 38-9, 58; 
State aid for, 111-12 
See also names of churches and other 
religious bodies 
Republican , The, 152 
Republican League, 151 
Republican Union, 151 
Republicanism, 137, 140, 148, 151-3, 181, 

251 

Responsible government, 63, 100-6, 132-4 

Revolutionary movements, 293, 325, 404 

Richardson, Henry Handel, 302 

Riddell, Campbell Drummond, 53 

Ridley, John, 121 

Rigby's Romance , 236 

River Murray Waters Act (1915)* 240 

Rivcrina, 114, 183, 186, 190 

Rivers, navigation and water rights. 191 

Robe, Frederick Holt, 76 

Robertson, Sir John, 116, 182 

Rogers, Sir Frederick, 131, 136 

Roman Catholic Church, 39. 59-60 

Ross, Lloyd, quoted, 202 

Round Table , quoted, 398 

Rowe, Charles James, quoted, 78, 80 

Royal Colonial Institute, 136 
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Rural housing. 3*9 . . 

Russell. Francis A. A., quoted. 
Russell. Lord John. 101. 104-5. 
Ryan. Thomas Joseph. 251. 275, 


326 

>49 

290. 31 


329 


Salisbury. Lord, 13S 
Sampson. George. 299 
Savings banks. 203 
Scientific research, 305-6. 339. 4*5 
Scott. Sir Ernest. 286; quoted. 202 
Scullin, James Henry. 275. 294. 315 
34 ». 346 . 549 - 5 '. S 53 - 5 . Sbo -3 
Seamen’s Compensation Act. 243 
Seamen's Strike (1925). 325 
Seamen’s Unions. 153-4 
Secularization of the State. 59*01. 112 
Seeley. Sir John. 150; quoted. 138 
Separation movements, no, 188, 192 
See also New states movement 
Service. Sir James. 182 

Shearers’ Accommodation Act (ino.w.). 


176 

Shearers' Strike (1891). 1O3-9 

Sherbrooke. Viscount . 63. 104; quoted. 102 

Shipbuilding. 90 

Shipping, 279 

Simpson. Helen, 302 

Single tax. 159 

Six hatters, 247 

Slessor, Kenneth, 300-1, 412 

Smith. Bernard, quoted, 149 

Snowy Mountains scheme. 387 

Social distinctions, 55, 147-8. 151, 158, 199. 

205, 224. 236 
Social insurance, 230 
Social science research, 412 
Social services. 178-81, 203. 216, 220. 230-1, 

241. 289, 291, 329*31. 34 °’ 345 * 3 6| - 2 . 


390-1. 409 

Social welfare fund, 390 
Socialism, 128, 158-61, 168, 170-1, 177, 203, 
227. 231, 236. 245, 272. 289. 293. 332. 


392 

See also State socialism 
Society of Emigrant Mechanics, 57 
Sorell, William, 11 

South Australia, constitutional develop¬ 
ment, 64, 70, 74, 105-6; founding of, 
72-6; losses on developmental policies, 
335* 337: report on finances, 337; grant- 
in-aid, 337 

South Australia Act (1834), 73 

South Australian Association, 73 

South Australian Company, 74 

South Australian Land Company, 73, 105 

South Australian Political Association. 105 

South-east Asia, Labour policy on, 400-5; 

Asiatic studies in universities. 413 
Spence, William Guthrie, 157. 164, 168. 

17 6 . 272; quoted, 158 
Spirits, 2. 8, 31, 42 
Splendid Adventure , The , 270 
Sporting activities, 93, 234, 303 
Squatting, 81, 98, 109-10 
Stanthorpe, Edward, 139 
Stanley, E. G.. 62, 68-9 


State politics, importance of, 248, 251, 

33 ** 39 2 *3 n c 

Slate socialism, 99, 111. 14 8 * 245 0, 252 

332 

Stales Grants Act (1926), 333 
Steamship Owners' Association, 164 
Stephen, Sir James. 49-50. 65. 69 
Stephens. Alfred George, 148-9, 235 
Stewart, Douglas, 412 
Stirling. Sir James, 52. 62-3. 70-1 
Storey, John. 289 
Streeton, Sir Arthur, 235 
Strikes. 56-7, 113. 123. 128, 154-5. 158, 161, 
163-4. 227. 248-9, 282-4. 347; penalties 
for, 175, 248. 325 

See also Maritime Strike; Seamen’s 
Strike; Shearers' Strike 
Subsidies, for exports, 210; for industry, 
24 »* 3*9 

Succession duties, 278 

Such is Life, 236 

Sudan Contingent, 150 

Sugar Bounties Act (1903), 212 

Sugar industry, 125. 127-30. 173, 209. 212. 

240. 246. 297. 304. 321 
Superannuation. 329 
Surplus Revenue Act (1910), 220, 2 HT 43 
Sweated labour, 156. 175-6 
Swinburne. George, 267 
Sydney, character in 1836, 87; described 
by W. S. Jevons. 93 

Sydney Morning Herald , quoted, 151, 167. 
230. 294 

Sydney Municipal Council, 58 
Sydney symphony orchestra. 299, 412 
Syme, David, 113, 216 

Tailors' Union. 153 

Tanners' Union. 153 

Tariff Board, 305, 310-13. 324, 340. 366 

Tariff League, 113 

Tariffs, 113-15. 135. 137. 140. 171. >82. 190. 
199-200, 211; Royal Commission (1906), 
216-17; 1908 tariff, 218-20; more effec¬ 
tive protection sought, 287, 295; 1921 
tariff, 295-6; report of 1929 tariff com¬ 
mittee, 304, 313, 346; Country Party 
critical of. 319-20; tariff autonomy recom¬ 
mended for Western Australia, 336; in¬ 
creases during depression, 349; easing 
during the thirties, 365-6 
Tasmania, constitutional development, 
106; grants-in-aid, 242, 337; losses on 
developmental policies, 335-7; report 
on financial position, 336-7 
Tate. Frank, 249 
Taylor, Sir Henry, 136 
Technical education, trade union policy 
on, 156; extension of, 249-50 
Tertiary industries, 253 
Theatre, The. 94, 235 
Theodore, Edward Granville, 289-90. 331. 

354-60,362-3,378 
Thomson, Sir Edward Deas, 53, 68 
Times , The , quoted, 137 
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Towns, Robert, 125 

Trade, balance of (1820-50), 90; cycles, 
362; post-war position, 295, 346, 
349-50 

I rade Mark Act (1905), 243 
Trade unions, 56-7, 148, 152, 180; history 
of, 153; objects, 154-6; intercolonial con¬ 
gresses, 154-9, 161-2, 169: amalgamation 
and federation, 154-5, *57'S; legislation, 
155; parliamentary committees, 157; 
organization of semi-skilled and un 
skilled workers, 157; reasons for growth 
of unions, 157-8, 175; statement on 
single tax, 159; influence of socialist 
ideas, 160, 171; adoption in Queens¬ 
land of a political programme, 161; 
agreements with employers, 162, 169; 
closed shop versus freedom of contract, 
162-9; strike committees, 164; links 
with Labour party, 170, 181, 202; 
attitude to arbitration, 215; bill to 
abolish preference in government em¬ 
ployment, 232; protection sought for 
union-made goods, 243; opposition to 
immigration under contract, 247; indus¬ 
trial unrest during war, 282-4; post-war, 
293, 295, 324-5; plan for one big union, 
293; moderate unions in control, 294; 
attitude to tariff increases, 313; prefer¬ 
ence for Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court, 323, 348, 379-80: attitude to 
Chamberlain policy, 371; opposition to 
assisted migration, 408-9; importance in 
political and social life, 411; member¬ 
ship figures, 429 

Trades and Labour Council, Sydney, 169- 
7 °» > 73*4 

Trades Hall Council, Melbourne, 170 
Trades Halls, 154 

Trading with the Enemy Act, 262-3 
Traill, W. H., 152 
Transport system, 308 

Transportation, agitation against, 57-8, 69- 
70, 87, 103, 106, 110; bar to self govern¬ 
ment, 62, 67, 87; Select Committee 
(1837-8), 67; to Western Australia, 72, 
85; numbers transported, 84-6; ended 
in V.D. Land, 101 
Transportation Act (1784), 4 
Trenwith, William, 189 
Trial by jury, 65-6 
Tropical diseases, 331 
Truck system, 31 
Trumblc, Thomas, 264 
Tudor, Frank Gwynne, 217-18, 272, 275 
Turner, Sir George, 178, 18c 

Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act 
(Queensland), 331 

Unemployment, 109, 113, 141, 166, 172, 
i 77 > 295. 3*2, 3 i 5- , 6, 3 i8, 9 > 329-3°’ 34 °- 
1. 348-50, 353-4, 357 * 4 o8 » 429 
Unemployment Insurance, 33 , 390 
Unification, 289, 333, 393 
Union Flour and Bread Company, 57 


United Australia Party, 360, 362-3 
United Labour Party of Victoria, 170 
United Nations, 398-9, 403-4 
United Pastoralists’ Association of Queens¬ 
land, 166 

Universities, secular basis of 112; Univer¬ 
sities of Queensland and Western Aus¬ 
tralia. 233; cultural contacts preserved 
by, 237; exhibitions and scholarships to, 
250-2; Australian National University, 
3 8 7 » 4 l 3 > Commonwealth subsidies and 
scholarships, 387-9, 391, 412-13; influence 
in community, 413 
Universities Commission, 391 
Urbanization, 95, 109, 199, 210, 220, 253, 
301, 410 

Van Diemen’s Land, 4-6, 10-11; consti¬ 
tutional development, 64, 70; separation 
from N.S.W., 65 
See also Tasmania 
Vcrbrugghen, Henri, 299 
Victoria, colony established, 99; demo¬ 
cratic movement, 106; Franchise and 
Constitution Bills (1854), 106-7 
Volunteers, recruiting of, 135 

Wade, Sir Charles, 258-9 
Wages, of convicts, 22-3; of free labour, 
31-3, 36-7, 92, 113; trade union action 
on, 57, 154; linked to tariff protection. 
216-17, 312-13; effects of Harvester judg¬ 
ment, 218; real wages, 254, 282-3, 295, 
323-4, 339; capacity of industry to pay, 
327; of civil servants, 352-3, 361-3 
See also Basic wage 
Wages boards, 174-5, 248 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon, 38, 48, 50, 72-3, 
79-80. 84; quoted, 54, 63 
Walker, Thomas, 152 
Wallace, Alfred Russel, 159-60 
War Census Act (1915), 270 
War Precautions Act, 262-3, 267-8, 279, 
283-4 

Ward, Edward John, 372 
War-time profits tax. 278, 282 
Washington Conference, 288 
Water conservation, 240 
Waterside Workers' Federation, 325 
Watson, John Christian, 200, 213-17. 219, 
223, 272, 292; quoted, 212 
Watt, Sir William, 284, 296, 311, 3331 
quoted, 271 

Webb. Beatrice, quoted, 153-4 
Webb. Sidney, 160; quoted, 153 4 
Wellington Valley, 17 
Wentworth, William Charles, 55-7, 64* 
66-7, 94, 100, 103-5. 134; quoted. 98, 181 
Wesleyan Church. 60 
West, John, 94; quoted. 51, 86 
Western Australia, political backwardness, 
63-4. 70; reason for settlement. 70: early 
difficulties, 71-2. 78; Colonial Office pro¬ 
posal to subdivide, 131: responsible 
government, 141; attitude to Federation, 
187-9. 192-3, 336; grants-in-aicl, 242. 336: 
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Western Australia—continued. 

production stimulated by State action, 
246- report on land settlements for im¬ 
migrants, 294: losses on developmental 
policies, 335 : Royal Commission on 

finances, 33 ti . , „ . . - 

Western Pacific High Commission, 126 

Whaling. 2. 89 
Whately. Archbishop. 87 
Wheat, export from South Australia. 120-1, 
drought and disease resistant wheats. 
121; increase in acreage and yield, 227, 
2.16. 253, 278; marketing during war, 
278-9; bulk handling. 319: in depression 

of 1929-, 3-56, 3-J9. 357 
Wheat Marketing Bill. 349 
White, Sir Brudenell. 264 
White Australia policy. 85. 122-30, 20*. 

293-4. 298, 339. 4 °'» 

Widows' pensions, 330 
Wilmot, Frank, 300, 302 
Wilmot, Sir John Eardley, 54. 64. G9. 9^ 
Wise. Bernhard Ringrosc, quoted. 185 
Wood, George Arnold, 237 
Woodhouse, William John, 237 
Wool industry, 2. 46, 48, 89. 91, 98, 108; 
price and quality of wool, 116, 253: 
effect of depression of the nineties, 172: 
of drought, 198; marketing during war, 
278-80; depression of 1929-, 346: sheep 
and wool production, 430 
II 'orker (Queensland), 128, 160, 168 


Workers’ Compensation, 176 
Workers' Organizations, 56-8 
See also Trade Unions 
World War 1 (1914-18), Australian unity in 
support of Britain, 258; conference of 
Commonwealth ministers and premiers, 

260- 1; censorship, 2G1, 268-9: export 
regulations, 261; emergency measures. 

261- 3; Australian Imperial Force, 264-6, 
269, 276; supply and equipment, 266-7; 
measures on home front, 208-70; recruit¬ 
ing campaigns, 270, 273-6; war finance. 
277-8, 281; post-war rehabilitation, 284. 
287; Peace Conference. 284; war debts, 
352-3, 363 

World War II (1939 - 15 ). Australian de¬ 
pendence on Britain, 344; triumph of 
Labour government, 345; outbreak of 
war, 374: theatres of war, 374-5. 378: 
military and civilian conscription, 375-6, 
378-9; challenge to Australian capacity 
greater than in World War I. 376-7: 
manpower problems, 377-8; war organi¬ 
zation of industry. 377-8; pace of in¬ 
dustrialization increased, 379; call to 
America for aid. 397; emphasis on 
Pacific theatre, 401-2 
Wurth, Wallace, 377 

Young, Sir George, 4 

Zclraan. Albert, 233 
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